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cs introduction 





Bernhard Nauck 
Chemnitz University of Technology, Germany 


Chin-Chun Yi 
Academia Sinica, Taiwan 


This monograph issue comprises eight articles discussing various aspects 
of intergenerational relationships in Asian, European and American soci- 
eties. The articles are organized along the developmental tasks of intergen- 
erational relationships down through the family life cycle, starting with 
their creation (‘fertility’), exploring various aspects of intergenerational 
‘interaction’ and ending with ‘support’ for family members in later life 
stages. All the articles are based on empirical data, most are of large sample 
sizes or demographic register data, and quantitative methods have been 
employed to analyse intergenerational relationships from various perspec- 
tives. Geographically, this issue comprises studies from countries as cultur- 
ally diverse as Japan and Taiwan from the Far East, Indonesia from 
southeast Asia, Palestine and Turkey from the Near East, Germany from 
Central Europe and Mexico from Central America, together with data on 
the value of children to parents in South Korea, the People’s Republic of 
China, India, South Africa, Ghana, Israel and the Czech Republic. 

Since most of the published scientific work on family relations has been 
empirical work based on Western European and North American societies, 
this monograph issue aims to give a complementary perspective. It intro- 
duces a cross-cultural comparative approach to the dominating framework 
of families stemming from the ‘Northwestern European marriage pattern’, 
with its kinship system based on bilinear descent and individual kindreds, 
marriage exogamy and institutionalized remarriage after separation or 
widowhood, and neo-local household formation, which result in structural 
independence of the spousal unit from the kinship system, the autonomous 
nuclear family being the primary unit of solidarity and able to create its 
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own private sphere. However, what is typically underestimated in studies 
based on this family model alone is the fact that this model is a rather 
unique case in human evolution, with only limited value for the generaliza- 
tions of alternative marriage, family and kinship models. The vast majority . 
of societies are based on a unilineal kinship system (in most cases of the ' 
patrilineal kind), in which the descent and intergenerational relationships 
are of far more importance than the affinal relationship to the spouse. 
Hence, the autonomy of the conjugal family is much more limited, whereas 
the strong, lifelong intergenerational bonds are the primary unit of solidar- 
ity, and only relatively small opportunities exist for a reconstitution of mar- 
ital relationships after separation or widowhood. Typically, these kinship 
systems are normatively strongly supported by non-Christian religious 
belief systems. Thus, kinship systems based on unilinear descent coincide 
strongly with ancestral worship, which is of no relevance for Christianity 
(and was, in fact, actively destroyed by it). 

Interestingly enough, the secular demographic transition is a common 
feature of all these societies, albeit with sometimes different societal and 
individual challenges. One major aim of this issue of Current Sociology is to 
contribute to the understanding of the interrelationship between demo- 
graphic transition and intergenerational relationships in varying sociocul- 
tural contexts in a dynamic perspective. This perspective implies that the 
demographic transition has to be seen as (1) a consequence of develop- 
ments in intergenerational relationships and (2) a major structural con- 
straint for the further shaping of these relationships. It is obvious that both 
family and kinship systems have different pathways of modernization and 
face different adaptive problems with regard to the transition from ‘high 
fertilitychigh mortality’ societies to ‘low fertility ow mortality’ societies. 
These different pathways result in two, in many ways differing, patterns of 
family formation on the base of equally low fertility rates. 

Childlessness is a more unattractive option in societies with a kinship 
system based on unilineal descent, as it brings the continuity of the line- 
age to a definite end. But even a one-child family is a noticeable problem 
for members of such societies, as the probability of having a child of 
the required sex needed to continue the (patri-)lineage is reduced to 50 
percent, whereas it is 75 percent in the case of two children. This would 
be already a markedly increased degree of ‘security’ — at least, as far as the 
institutionalization of a lineage-based kinship system on the societal level 
is concerned. Hence the explanation why the wish for continuation of the 
lineage gets increased attention when the number of descendants 
decreases. In the case of high parity, parents can be relatively ‘sure’ that a 
child of the required sex is among their offspring. The (at least temporarily) 
Increased imbalance in the sex ratio in favour of male descendants is one of 
the consequences of this demographic process. In China, for example, the 
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ratio in 2000 was 117:100, while in South Korea it was down at 113:100, 
having peaked in 1990 at the same ratio that China was to have 10 years 
later. Since fertility rates have fallen below replacement level in those soci- 
eties with high affluence in which a lineage-based kinship system is 
prevalent, but at the same time with no increase of childlessness, this indi- 
cates that the primacy of intergenerational relationships continues to 
exist. And it results in an even increased pooling of the family’s resources 
to the benefit of ‘the’ child. 

In contrast to that, an increased polarization of the society into a family sec- 
tor and a non-family sector occurs in societies of the ‘Northwestern European 
marriage pattern’. The growing non-family sector is constituted by the — in 
some cases, dramatically — increased childlessness; in this sector, a significant 
pluralization of private life forms (without children!) can be observed cross- 
sectionally as well as over the life course of the population involved. On the 
other hand, the family sector remains rather conventional: children typically 
grow up with one or two siblings, whereas one-child families — contrary to 
East Asia — remain in the same proportion. Consequently, the decreased fer- 
tility rates in these societies are a composite effect of the decrease of families 
with high parity, on the one hand, and an increase of childleseness, on the 
other hand, but with no increase of the one-child family. 

Both pathways of demographic development have entirely different con- 
sequences for intergenerational relationships. As, by definition, no inter- 
generational relationships are constituted in the non-family sector, this 
sector remains rather irrelevant for changes in family relationships. Because 
the family sector remains as it has always been (at least for the last 200 
years), the demographic transition has far fewer consequences for societies 
with neo-local conjugal families (and weak bilinear kinship ties) as far as 
the living conditions of children and the lifelong intergenerational relation- 
ships are concerned when compared to societies with lineage-based kinship 
systems. In the latter type of societies, not only is the constitutional condi- 
tion of the family and kinship system “at risk”, but also, the concentration of 
all parental expectations on ‘the’ one child inflicts near irresolvable devel- 
opmental tasks on her or him. At the same time, intergenerational relation- 
ships become a high risk’ endeavour, as a diversification of these risks is 
not possible any more. Consequently — and contrary to the perception of 
almost all postmodernist family theorists — the more intense social changes 
resulting from the demographic transition are not to be expected for the 
western world, but for the oriental world. 

The consequences of this demographic transition for national social secu- 
rity systems (especially for those of the state-run system kind), for labour 
markets and for age-related institutions from kindergarten to educational 
institutions to old people's homes /retirement homes, the consequences for 
the development of national economies or for other demographic processes, 
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such as immigration, and for the ethnic and cultural diversity of modern 
societies have already been targeted for decades by scientific analyses of 
population economy and social policy. The micro-social implications of 
these powerful changes in the age composition of societies and in the com- 
position of interrelated generations are far less well understood. At present, 
only fertility theories have reached a certain maturity, which can provide 
some relatively differentiated, empirically well-tested models explaining the 
relationship between fertility decisions, the timing of the family formation 
process and the available resources and context opportunities of (potential) 
parents. The situation is far less clear when it comes to the implications of 
these demographic changes for the institutionalization of intergenerational 
relations, and for the factual intergenerational relationships, as they are per- 
formed across the entire life span. However, demographic changes are, by 
definition, situated on the societal macro-level. They are changes observed 
in typically highly aggregated measures, such as fertility rates or mortality 
rates. Instead, fertility decisions and intergenerational relationships take 
place at the micro-level of tangible families, which exist in absolute numbers 
of membership and in which individuals act - meaning they do not respond 
to fertility or mortality rates but to their individual action situation. Thus, 
demographic changes typically have no direct effect on individual behav- 
iour, but they may and actually do change the opportunity structures. And 
they may, if they are long lasting and ‘powerful’, change behavioural rou- 
tines and their institutionalization, i.e. culture. 

several of the articles included in this issue use the ‘value of children’ 
(VOC) concept for the explanation of cross-cultural differences and the 
social changes of fertility and intergenerational relationships. The concept 
was developed in the 19703 as a psychological approach to the under- 
standing of demographic processes. It is the first — and to this day the 
only — approach for an international comparison of variations in fertility 
decision-making by explicitly taking cultural factors into account and 
integrating them into ‘objective’ economic, social-normative and psycho- 
logical factors in an attempt to explain fertility behaviour. The psycholog- 
ical aspects were seen as crucial determinants for the birth of children. 
VOC was considered to be the central mediator variable at the individual 
level. Obviously, this approach focuses on the values of children to their 
parents. This starting point takes into account the basic asymmetry of the 
parent-child relation. This asymmetry is established by the fact that only 
parents can choose whether or not to enter into such a relationship 
(whether to have children or not). It is thus an unconditional decision; 
whereas the ensuing decisions become increasingly conditional (based on 
mutual influence). This approach was most influential in the 1970s and 
1980s in explaining subjective reasons for high fertility and the fertility tran- 
sition in the modernization process. After a reconceptualization and inte- 
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gration into general social theory, the concept was recently revitalized and 
now serves in a broader perspective for the understanding of cross-cul- 
tural differences in intergenerational relationships. 

Using data from the international Value of Children replication study, 
Bernhard Nauck and Daniela Klaus provide empirical evidence about the 
variation of the value of children for their parents in different age groups 
from 11 countries in Asia, Africa and Europe. Three dimensions of the value 
of children are distinguished: children may enhance the “comfort” of their 
parents through labour, service and insurance; they may increase the “social 
esteem' through the provision of status, social approval and communica- 
tion; and they may provide ‘affect’. In testing the equivalence of the meas- 
urement of all three dimensions for three generations in 11 different 
societies, empirical evidence of the cross-cultural validity of the results is 
provided. The results show that the demographic transition is accompanied 
especially by a decline in the comfort utility of children. 

Using longitudinal data from the German Family Survey, Thomas Klein 
and Jan Eckhard test the relevance of the value of children for fertility 
decision-making processes of German couples. The analysis refers, first, 
to the effect of educational level on the perceived value of children for 
(potential) parents, and second, to the behavioural relevance of fertility 
motivations and obstacles. Referring to the educational dependency of 
income and occupational opportunities as well as to the lower compatibil- 
ity of career and parenthood for women, educational differences of family 
foundation rates are being interpreted as an expression of different opportu- 
-nity costs by the majority of researchers (opportunity cost hypothesis). The 
empirical results from national representative long-term data question the 
opportunity cost hypothesis. Neither the perception of the incompatibil- 
ity of career and motherhood nor its effect on the willingness to enter into 
parenthood are stronger for higher educated women, when compared to 
women with a lower formal educational level. Moreover, the article pro- 
vides empirical evidence that the well-known educational differentiation 
of family formation rates is associated with child-related 
utility expectations, such as stimulation and affect. 

Also using data from the international Value of Children replication 
study, Daniela Klaus, Jana Suckow and Bernhard Nauck investigate the 
micro-social process of decision-making on fertility of mothers from 
Palestine and Turkey. This comparison is an interesting case, because 
recent fertility rates indicate tremendous differences between Palestine 
and Turkey: whereas the total fertility rate has decreased remarkably over 
recent decades in Turkey, a rather stable, high fertility rate can be 
observed for Palestine. The empirical results show that the benefits of par- 
enthood vary accordingly in the two countries, and provide evidence that 
children are more helpful in increasing parents” comfort and social esteem 
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in Palestine than in Turkey. Individual resources such as education and 
inclusion in the labour market operate in the theoretically expected way: 
the higher the mother’s education and the more she is included in the for- 
mal labour force, the lower is her children’s utility for comfort and social 
esteem. However, the country-specific resource differences can explain 
the fertility differences only to a certain extent — obviously the different 
institutional regulations in both countries are more powerful, to which 
fact the remaining part of the cross-societal variations in these two VOC 
dimensions has to be attributed. Children are highly important for pro- 
viding parents with positive affect, with no cross-societal variations. 
VOC, in turn, is highly predictive for the fertility decisions in Turkey: the 
more children are associated with comfort and social esteem the higher 
the probability of (further) child births and the earlier the timing of the 
births, since especially comfort, and to some extent social esteem, can be 
accumulated with every additional child. Affect expectations prevent the 
birth of higher parities: this value is already optimized with the birth of 
only a few children. Contrary to Turkey, the VOC shows hardly any 
explanatory power for Palestine. Obviously, within the Palestinian con- 
text mothers adopt habitualized routine solutions for fertility decisions, 
thus with much smaller resource- or opportunity-dependent variations in 
the number and the timing of births. 

The reduction of mortality and the resulting longevity has the follow- 
ing consequences for intergenerational relationships: they become more 
‘reliable’ and ‘secure’, as the younger generation does not have to account 
for losses of family members during their younger years with a constant 
(high) probability. Moreover, deaths of family members are determined 
specifically by (late) life stages — this is described by demographers as the 

tion’ of mortality (to an ever greater extent, all 
humans die at the same age). So children can adjust to the fact that exter- 
nal factors will not be a risk for their relationship with their parents until 
at a later date in their life span. As children grow up in a generational 
‘convoy’ and in groups organized typically by age of their members (as in 
kindergarten, school and leisure groups), death and related losses of close 
relationships become increasingly rarer events in the life course of chil- 
dren and adolescents and are, in any case, no longer a part of everyday 
experience in today’s affluent societies, as it was one century ago and as 
is still the case in the poverty regions of the world. Whether this enor- 
mously increased ‘reliability’ in intergenerational relationships results in 
an increased ‘secure attachment’ (in the psychological sense) is a very 
interesting research question. At the same time, parents can count on the 
fact that they will accompany the lives of their children typically far 
beyond adolescence — and in an increasing proportion, up to the retire- 
ment age of their offspring. Again, a particularly interesting research 
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question would be whether high infant mortality (and a high risk for 
mothers of dying in child bed) results in different attachment behaviour 
than under conditions of high survival rates of mothers and their off- 
spring. At least, some repeatedly reported descriptions from the history of 
the family suggest these conclusions, relating high rates of infant mortal- 
ity to the dearth of burial ceremonies for infants, delayed name giving or 
late acceptance of newborn children as legitimate descendants. 

In affluent societies, parent-child relationships can safely prepare for the 
fact that the shared lifetime extends to almost 60 years in welfare societies, 
while the mean shared lifetime is less than half m the pre-transformative 
phase even for those who have survived their early years with their high 
mortality risks. The shared lifetime with at least one grandparent generally 
Teaches middle adulthood: because of the differences in the mean life 
expectancy and the mean age difference between spouses, the highest prob- 
ability for a long shared lifetime is with the mother of the mother, who on 
average survives the father of the father for more than a decade. And at 
least for the period of childhood, shared lifetime with great-grandparents 
becomes less and less rare. The consequences of this extended shared life- 
time and the extended generational succession for the intergenerational 
transmission of values and for families’ socialization processes are not yet 
fully understood. On the one hand, one could argue that this should 
increase intergenerational transmission and enhance intergenerational sta- 
bility of cognitions, beliefs and values. On the other hand, it is quite obvi- 
ous that those societies with the highest longevity face the most dramatic 
social change. However, it becomes obvious that because of the gender 
bias in the shared lifetime of generations, relations to female family mem- 
bers become increasingly frequent, important and presumably intense. 
Additionally, these changed circumstances have extraordinary importance 
for material transfers between generations. In the pre-transformative 
phase, the offspring can typically expect parental inheritance at relatively 
early ages, for example property, real estate or business. This is even more 
the case in patrilineal societies, when inheritance is due with the death of 
the patriarch. In any case, inheritance is relatively close in time to the fam- 
ily formation process of the offspring and is, thus, a major source for the 
establishment of one’s own household and of economic security in this 
stage. High life expectancy delays these intergenerational transfers to a life 
stage at the end of the occupational career — or even later. Thus, inheritance 
has completely lost its functionality for the status acquisition of the off- 
spring. It is reasonable to assume that these demographic changes are the 
structural prerequisites for the turnover in intergenerational wealth 
flows: inasmuch as it is typical for the pre-transformative phase (at least 
in societies with a descent-related kinship system) that the intergenera- 
tional wealth flow goes from the younger to the older generation, as 
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soon as the offspring earn their first own income, so is it typical for the 
post-transformative phase that the intergenerational wealth flow goes life- 
long from the older to the younger generation — with the major difference 
being that the younger generation is already benefiting from the sources of 
their parents during the lifetime of the latter. 

Taking Mexico as an example of a society in the midst of demographic 
transition, Cristina Gomes analyses instrumental exchanges between gen- 
erations and genders, namely support provided by adults and by the eld- 
erly to other relatives. Based on a national household survey and a 
national survey on ageing and health, the empirical results provide evi- 
dence that economic support in the form of money, services, care or gifts 
for grandchildren follows gender roles and the respective resources in the 
generations. Men usually provide monetary support and reproduce their 
role as family providers. Their ability as providers depends on having 
income from work, and waged work is more common among men than 
among women. Therefore, in Mexico, elderly men are more likely to get 
pensions than women. Women develop their female domestic role as care- 
givers. In advanced ages, they do not have a formal income, but receive 
informal economic support, and offer services and care to their relatives, 
thus reproducing their invisible and unpaid work during their life course. 
Despite the lack of monetary resources, older women in Mexico become 
heads of their extended family households when their husbands die. 
Most older adults provide some type of support to other relatives, such as 
money, services, gifts or childcare for families and friends. There are gen- 
der differences, however. The female interchange is based on providing 
services and receiving money, ie. elderly women offer services and 
receive economic contributions from their adult children. Monetary con- 
tributions are typically provided by elderly men and adult children. Both 
types of support are largely interchanged among elderly parents and 
adult children and children-in-law. 

Whether the increased shared lifetime as well as the changes in wealth 
flows lead to fundamental changes in the quality of intergenerational rela- 
tionships is, once again, an open research question. This may be the case, 
because these economic and material exchanges between generations are 
easily combined with other exchange relations, such as communication, 
emotional support or mutual help. However, other social processes related 
to modernization and demographic transition, such as increased opportu- 
nities of women on the labour market, may interfere in the development of 
intergenerational relationships. 

Taking Japan as a society with a completed demographic transition and 
the highest longevity worldwide, Fumie Kumagai and Akihiko Kato 
investigate the interrelationship between female labour force participation 
and intergenerational relationships in this country. The article points out 
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that the traditional patrilocal residence pattern has been a major incentive 
for women to join the labour force: married women living with their 
mother-in-law are likely to seek work outside the home. Japanese married 
women in the traditional extended family stay in the labour force not for 
economic reasons, but primarily as a way to reduce intergenerational con- 
flict in the domestic arena. Apart from co-residency with in-laws, several 
other factors are significant in determining the labour force participation 
of Japanese women in the intergenerational family household. These are 
traditional sex roles, annual household income, the number of children 
and the size of the community. Accordingly, Japanese married women in 
the co-residency family pattern with their mother-in-law, in particular, 
who possess liberal attitudes towards sex-role identification, whose 
annual household income is high, who have more children and who reside 
in small communities, are eager to seek employment outside the home. 
This tendency is especially true for those in the high annual household 
income bracket. The study relates this phenomenon directly to fertility 
decline and population ageing in Japanese society as it shows that this pat- 
tern of patrilocal residence and female labour force participation is accom- 
panied by a relatively high fertility of the women. It seems to be a pattern 
to make the best use of intergenerational families to transform their nature 
from traditional to modern. When this happens, intergenerational families 
will become one of the most effective family patterns to alleviate fertility 
decline and population ageing throughout Japanese society, being two of 
the most imminent family problems in affluent societies. 

Another accompanying process of the demographic transition is the 
extended life span until adulthood; from this the new life phase of adoles- 
cence emerges, which is characterized by a relatively long-lasting process 
of detachment from the parents. Using data from a seven-year panel 
study on adolescent drug abuse, Chyi-In Wu investigates the interlocking 
trajectories between parenting practices and adolescents’ depressive 
symptoms in Taiwan. Adolescence corresponds with an usually vulnera- 
ble stage of development in the pre-adult years. This period is indicated 
by rapid physical growth and psychological change. It is also manifested 
by expanding roles in a more complicated social world that expose ado- 
lescents for the first time to a widening display of stressors and life-shap- 
ing choices. Adolescents and their families are considered bound together 
by shared experiences and consequences. Committed, nurturant parents 
increase the likelihood for family relations of a similar quality. Conversely, 
self-destructive, unstable parents frequently have unstable relationships 
with their offspring. This mutual interdependence can be expressed in a 
dual perspective of life course dynamics, that people are changed by 
changing families, and that families are changed by changing the behav- 
iour and developmental course of family members. This study investi- 
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gates such interdependence across two generations, testing the proposi- 
tion that harsh parenting signifies mutually reinforcing dynamics on the 
adolescence, and persists from one adolescent time period to the next 
through a pathway of interlocking trajectories. 

The exchange relationships between generations are framed by the 
entire set of institutional regulations within the respective society and the 
resulting mutual expectations. One of the fundamental cultural distinc- 
tions relevant to these regulations and expectations is the one between 
individualistic and collectivistic cultures. Taking Indonesia and Germany 
as typical examples of this basic distinction, Gisela Trommsdorff and Beate 
Schwarz investigate the mutual expectations in intergenerational relation- 
ships from the mother’s and the grandmother’s perspective. Germany is a 
country that is certainly individualistic with regard to personal aims, such 
as the pursuit of happiness, but is, on the other hand, a ‘corporate’ society 
with a very well-organized institutional welfare structure, covering most 
of the risks of life on the societal level and thus easing the burden and the 
responsibilities of family and kinship. Indonesia is just the opposite: lack- 
ing these corporate structures on the societal level, it results in the neces- 
sity of strong intergenerational bonds to cover the risks of life, family and 
kinship ties, being without alternatives, and in a more ‘collectivistic’ atti- 
tude of the individuals. Obviously, these different settings result in inter- 
esting differences in the perception of intergenerational expectations, with 
regard to both cross-cultural and intergenerational variations. One of the 
outcomes of this study is that the ‘intergenerational stake’ hypothesis, 
developed in the Anglo-American context, can be replicated for the 
German context, but not for Indonesia, where the mutual expectations con- 
verge. Besides a pattern of mother-daughter differences consistent with 
the ‘intergenerational stake hypothesis’, two other patterns were found. A 
substantial number of mother-daughter dyads fall into a pattern where 
the daughter perceived the relationship more positively than the mother, 
or into a pattern characterized by low maternal self-disclosure. 

The decreasing size of the respective birth cohorts is among the major 
consequences of the demographic transition, with the younger cohort 
always smaller in size than the older ones. In younger ages, this is typi- 
cally an advantage in favour of the younger cohorts, as it reduces compe- 
tition on the markets of education and occupation, whereas in older ages 
it increases the burden of care obligations and contributions to the welfare 
system. Moreover, the demographic transition has implications for the 
family composition as well, as it decreases the number of siblings. Under 
conditions of poverty, this implies fewer tensions in the competition of 
the descendants for parental resources, as far as nutrition, clothing and 
medical care is concerned; in societies with increased welfare levels, it 
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decreases the competition for parental resources with regard to educational 
investments; in all societies, the competition among siblings for parental 
care and love is reduced. In sum, parental resources of all kinds are 
pooled in favour of the few offspring. This, in turn, makes intergenera- 
tional relationships even more important, while the importance of sibling 
relationships is reduced and increasingly substituted by age-homogeneous 
relationships outside the kinship system, ie. at school, or during leisure 
time activities. An interesting research question then is whether this has 
long-term implications for sibling relationships. 

Taking Taiwan as an example, Pau-Ching Lu investigates changes in 
sibling ties by analysing their helping behaviour in adulthood and in old 
age. The focus of this large-scale survey study is to describe the changing 
pattern of helping behaviour across the life span, and furthermore to 
examine the factors that affect helping behaviour in different develop- 
ment stages of the life course. The study provides evidence that sibling 
ties in general provide more help in social companionship and emotional 
support (as giving advice), and less in instrumental support (giving gifts, 
providing financial support and childcare), which is in line with findings 
from studies in Anglo-American societies. More importantly, there is an 
inverse relationship between age and sibling help, and so is the relation- 
ship between age and sibling contact. In comparison to people in early 
adulthood and middle age, older people have less contact with siblings, 
and they also receive less assistance from siblings, which underlines the 
increasing importance of intergenerational relationships in modern soci- 
eties as compared to collateral relationships within family and kinship. 


A Final Note 


This monograph issue provides up-to-date research on intergenerational 
relationships in a cross-cultural perspective. Empirical data are presented 
to provide evidence about the high variability of fertility, intergenera- 
tional interaction and support across societies, depending on the respec- 
tive institutional structure and the stage in the demographic transition in 
particular. It brings together not only genuine empirical research from 
many different parts of the world, but also from different scientific per- 
spectives, including social demography, sociology and psychology. 

This issue is a product of the Committee on Family Research (CFR) of 
the International Sociological Association (RC06, ISA). The articles herein 
were presented and discussed at the CPR's annual conference in Taipei, 
Taiwan, 2003. It is the intention of the CFR to disseminate research 
findings and to facilitate intellectual dialogue among family scholars in 
the international arena. 
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abstract: Using data from the Value of Children (VOC) replication study in 2002/3, 
the value of children for their parents is investigated crose-culturally for different 
age groups in 11 countries (South Korea, People’s Republic of China, Indonesia, 
India, Palestine, Israel, Turkey, South Africa, Ghana, Germany and the Czech 
Republic). As a prerequisite, the cross-national equivalence of the VOC measure- 
ment is established in calculating the overall and the particular country-specific fac- 
torial structures. The analysis results in a three-dimensional structure of the VOC, 
namely comfort, social esteem and affect. This structure is replicated for every 
national group, and the resulting scales are of high internal consistency as revealed 
by the respective alpha coefficients. Additionally, the data are also tested for culture- 
specific response styles, for which the final VOC comparisons are controlled by 
means of a bias index. The findings indicate children’s importance for comfort and 
esteem to be highest in high-fertility countries with lineage-based kinship systems 
and low affluence, while it is lowest in low-fertility countries with high affluence 
and a state-based insurance system. Affect is very high across all countries with only 
minor variations. 


keywords: cross-cultural equivalence + fertility + response bias + social 
production function + value of children 


Introduction 


The ‘value of children’ (VOC) concept originates in the work of Hoffman 
and Hoffman (1973). They provided the first and, to date, only approach for 
the international comparison of variations in fertility decision-making by 
explicitly taking cultural factors into account. In this context, in the 1970s, 
a cross-national study was carried out to test the relationship between 
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culture, socioecological context and the value children have for their 
parents, on the one hand, and the value of children and the generative 
behaviour on the other hand (Arnold et al, 1975). Although the approach 
started from an explicit cross-cultural standpoint and even though the 
empirical study comprised 10 countries from all over the world, the poten- 
tial of the rich data pool was not utilized for comprehensive comparative 
evaluations. The analyses were mostly restricted to country reports (Arnold 
and Fawcett, 1975; Bulatao, 1975; Buripakdi, 1977; Darroch et al, 1981; 
Iritani, 1977; Lee, 1975; Kagitcibagi, 1982b; Urdze and Rerrich, 1981; Wu, 
1977). This might be because there were few attempts made to validate the 
measurements over the countries. This is also true for the VOC concept, for 
which validity proofs in an international context are still missing. Around 
three decades later the VOC study was partially replicated (Trommsdorff and 
Nauck, 2005; Trommsdorff et al., 2005) based on a reconceptualization of the 
underlying theoretical concept (Nauck, 2005; Nauck and Kohlmann, 1999). 

The aim of this article is to analyse the variability of the value of children 
across societies, based on samples from South Korea, the People’s Republic 
of China, India, Indonesia, South Africa, Ghana, Israel, Palestine, Turkey, 
the Czech Republic and Germany. Since advanced comparisons demand 
valid and comparable indices, the VOC concept has first to be tested with 
respect to cross-national equtoalence. 

Accordingly, a multi-step procedure is applied in this study. First, the 
VOC construct is discussed within the general framework of the theory of 
social production functions. This is to establish t 
which refers to ‘the degree to which a particular concept has identical 
meaning within two or more cultural groups’ (Johnson, 1998: 6). Second, 
following a short description of the sample design and the data, empirical 
analyses are applied to test procedural equroalence. As a matter of valid meas- 
uring, similar statistical characteristics in the respective national groups are 
required. Two methods are processed, corresponding to the level of the 
VOC measurement. In this context, data are analysed for cross-cultural 
response style, before, finally, the VOC is compared across the countries. 


The Theoretical Framework of the 
Value of Children 


Hoffman and Hoffman (1973) began their essay “The Value of Children to 
Parents’ with the crucial question, ‘What is the value of a child?’ and gave 
a constitutive answer on the very next page: “The value of children refers 
to the functions they serve or the needs they fulfill for parents’ (Hoffman 
and Hoffman, 1973: 19-20). Thus, with respect to the explanation of fertil- 
ity, potential parents were expected to maximize their utility by — among 
other factors — a well-considered number of children, modulated by the 
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individual assessment of children’s instrumentality. Based on a review of 
numerous empirical studies, Hoffman and Hoffman (1973: 46-7) inductively 
compiled a list of nine categories of the VOC, which were implemented 
in an international study (Arnold et al., 1975). For the Turkish sample, 
Kafitcibagi (1982b: 52) identified a three-dimensional structure of the 
VOC ‘namely, psychological, social, and economic’. Inherent in the study 
was the notion of the multidimensionality of the benefits parents may get 
from their offspring, but a coherent theoretical framework from which 
these dimensions may systematically be derived was missing. 

A promising path for the reconceptualization of the approach and to over- 
come its theoretical deficiencies (Friedman et al, 1994; Nauck, 2005; Nauck 
and Kohlmann, 1999) was to integrate it into the general theory of social pro- 
duction functions (TSPF). Accordingly, ‘human beings strive for two major 
goods: physical well-being and social approval’ (Lindenberg, 1996: 169). As 
the TSPF is built on nested production functions, physical well-being 
demands the production of comfort and stimulation, and social approval 
results from status, affect and behavioural confirmation. Moreover, those 
five intermediate goals cannot be met directly; rather they are in want of 
subsequent factors of production. Within the revised explanatory pro- 
gramme it was elaborated how and under what conditions children become 
factors in their (potential) parents’ social production function. Despite the 
analytical differentiation of the five intermediate goals, they are partly con- 
founded with respect to children (Nauck, 2005). As a consequence, three 
aspects of children are deduced: comfort, social esteem and affect. There is a 
striking conformity within the empirical results based on the early VOC 
studies (Kafitcibagi, 1982b; Kafitcibagi and Esmer, 1980). Thus, the revised 
approach provides the theoretical justification of the empirically found VOC 
dimensions, which are finally, highly conclusive. 

The reference to the children as potential factors of production in the 
social production function integrates the approach into a general social the- 
ory (Coleman, 1990) and has a foundation in social anthropology (Esser, 
1993), which was lacking in the original VOC approach. Consequently, an 
adequate, internally consistent framework is provided not only for inter- 

equivalence of the respective VOC dimensions, but also for the 
explanation of cross-national VOC differences: children’s efficiency as fac- 
tors of production depends highly on the contextual opportunity struc- 
ture, which, again, is supposed to vary tremendously between the 
countries involved in the study. It is assumed that country as a ‘packaged’ 
variable comprises (1) the aggregation of the country-specific distribution 
of individual resources and capital, (2) different sets of institutional regu- 
lations and opportunity structures, which are more or less the same for 
all its members, and (3) ‘cultural’ differences such as shared knowledge 
and beliefs. 
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With respect to the VOC countries intersocietal variations in modern- 
ization, affluence, insurance regulations and the institutional structure of 
the family and kinship system are most apparent the major divide is 
between Germany, the Czech Republic and Israel on the one hand, and 
China, Korea, India, Indonesia, South Africa, Ghana, Palestine and Turkey 
on the other hand. The split is based on the availability of a welfare state, 
but also on the institutionalization of a bilinear-affinal kinship system, 
with its constituents of bilinear descent and heritage, neo-localism, weak 
influences of kinship on nuclear families and marriage as the primary unit 
of solidarity. Variations with regard to modernization and affluence exist 
within the group of Middle and Far Eastern societies, with Korea and 
Turkey being ahead of China, India, Indonesia and Palestine. But all have 
the patrilinear kinship system in common, with the lineage as the primary 
unit of solidarity, as also holds true for Ghana and South Africa. 

The dominance of the affinal kinship system in the Czech Republic, 
Germany and Israel reduces the likelihood of children’s contribution to 
comfort. Here, intergenerational wealth flow is descending, whereas it is 
ascending in the other countries. Beyond that, the very effective state-based 
insurance systems provide social security in the Czech Republic, Germany 
and Israel. Similar institutions are about to develop in Turkey, China and 
Korea but are almost non-existent in the remaining countries. Consequently, 
the comfort utility of children should be highest in India, Indonesia, 
Palestine, Ghana and South Africa, where they are the most available and 
reliable source of insurance. Moreover, countries with patrilinear kinship 
systems should show higher scores on social esteem than countries with 
affinal kinship systems, as the emphasis of the descent lineage offers incen- 
tives for social esteem through parenthood. Following the theoretical model 
of Leibenstein (1957), the affect and stimulation utility of children is 
scarcely influenced by the societal conditions and contextual opportunities 
and, therefore, is supposed to be a rather constant factor. 

Apart from the country differences, social change is captured to some 
extent by variations between the generations. Although age effects cannot 
be disentangled from cohort effects in cross-sectional data, this strategy 
builds on previous empirical evidence, according to which factors of 
family change operate primarily during younger years in life and have 
long-lasting effects on later stages. In view of that, VOC is more a matter 
of cohorts than of ageing (Thornton et al., 1994). In the face of a more or 
less overall progress of modernization accompanied by improvements of 
the economic situation and a rise in coverage with social security, it is 
assumed that the younger the generation, the lower is their children’s 
comfort rating. Social esteem and affect and stimulation are expected to 
be independent of social change. 
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Data 


The data for the VOC replication study were gathered in 2002/3. Within the 
11 societies, four different subsamples were collected: (1) young mothers 
having a toddler aged two to five, (2) older mothers, who have at least one 
child between 14 and 17 years, (3) this adolescent child, and in some 
selected cases, (4) the maternal grandmother. The data set contains 10,462 
completed interviews, with a quota of rural and urban settings within 
nearly each country. The Palestinian national group consists of Palestinians 
living in Israel or in the Palestine territory; the Israeli national group com- 
prises Israeli Jews. In South Africa, the sample consists exclusively of the 
black population. In the Czech Republic and in Ghana, young mothers 
were not collected, and the Czech adolescent subsample comprises girls 
only. In all countries, respondents were interviewed with a standardized 
questionnaire, based on back-translations of the English standard instru- 
ments. In order to measure the perceived value of children, the respondents 
were all given the following statement T have a list of reasons people may 
give for wanting to have children in general. . . . Think about your experi- 
ence with your own (child/children) and tell me how important the fol- 
lowing reasons for wanting to have children are to you personally.’ 

A five-point Likert-type response format was employed ranging from 
‘not important at all’ (score 1) to ‘very important’ (score 5). The list con- 
sisted of 27 items for the young and older mothers, and of reduced item 
pools for the grandmothers (23 items) and for the adolescents (18 items). 

Purposively, the societies included in the study vary considerably with 
regard to the general level of fertility as well as their respective position 
in the demographic transition process, and thus should vary considerably 
according to the utility of children in the social production function of the 
parents. The following groups of countries can be distinguished. First, 
Palestine has by far the highest fertility level and seems to be just at the 
beginning of the demographic transition as the total fertility rate (TFR) 
has remained on a very high level during the last decades: in the 1950s it 
was well above 7 and reached nearly 6 in 2000. In a similar way, for Ghana 
a relatively late start of the demographic transition can be observed: until 
the 1980s, the TFR was around 7; however, it nearly halved by 2000, to 3.8. 
The second grouping includes Turkey, Indonesia, India and South Africa, 
countries which are in the midst of the demographic transition and show 
a steep decline in birth rates during the last 50 years. In 1950, in all four 
countries the TFR ranged between 5.5 (Indonesia) and 6.8 (Turkey). 
Shortly afterwards, the TFR started to decrease rapidly and dropped to 
253.0 in 2000. Israel is a rather special case within this group because its 
fertility has also declined to 2.8 over the past decades but even 50 years 
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ago was already relatively low, with a TFR of 4.2. The countries in the 
third group, South Korea and the People’s Republic of China, had already 
reached fertility below replacement level in the 1980s and are currently 
around 1.9 in China and 1.4 in Korea (in 2000). Finally, Germany has been 
a low fertility country for decades. It completed its demographic transi- 
tion at the beginning of the 20th century. Thus, the TFR was already 
around the replacement level (2.1) in 1950 and decreased to 1.4 in 2000. 
The situation in the Czech Republic is not much different, but fertility was 
at a very low level by the 1990s and was just about 1.1 in 2000. 


Equivalence and Response Blas 


As the VOC measure should be multidimensional, factor analyses were 
applied to establish equivalence. The following strategy was chosen. First, 
a general factorial solution for the two groups of mothers was established, 
which had to meet the following criteria. The extracted structure needed 
to be in line with the theoretical propositions and also explain an accept- 
able amount of the total variance. The single items, in turn, should be 
unambiguous, i.e. they were not allowed to show high cross-loadings but 
high loadings on the respective factor. Exploratory factor analyses 
(oblique rotation) were performed and, step by step, problematic items 
were excluded until a satisfactory solution was established. Second, the 
remaining item pool of the final solution, which emerged as a conse- 
quence of this iterative procedure, was factor analysed for every single 
country. The ultimate aim was to compare in pairs the pooled solution 
with the respective country solutions. The computation of target rotation 
(van de Vijver and Leung, 1997) was performed, which provides factor- 
specific agreement coefficients. The proportionality coefficient (Tucker, 
1951; Zegers and Ten Berge, 1985) was used to assess structural equiva- 
lence. Finally, both steps were repeated for the total sample, which 
includes adolescents and grandmothers. For this purpose the age-group 
specific items that were not surveyed were imputed on the basis of the 
individual’s response to those items of the same factor. 

In the top section of Table 1 the final factor solution for the total sample 
of all age groups is displayed. It demonstrates that the items included 
show rather low cross-loadings and are, at the same time, represented by 
the respective factor to an adequate extent. Moreover, the content validity 
is good, as the items match perfectly the dimensions, derived from the 
theoretical approach: the comfort factor consists of items related to support 
in old age (insurance utility) and (early, economic) help (work utility); the 
affect factor covers items related to affectionate intergenerational relation- 
ship; the social esteem factor covers items related to the importance of the 
family and the social approval within the spousal unit and the kinship at 
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Table 1 Factorial Structure and Equivalence of the VOC Measurement 














Factor loadings‘ 

Items Comfort Affect Esteem 
Child can help when you are old 82 .08 06 
To carry on the family name 85 12 .09 
To help your family economically 80 —.05 —.09 
Child helps around the house 72 -,11 24 
Pleasure watching children grow —.06 84 —.01 
Fun to have young children around 16 78 —.01 
Joy to have a small baby“ 15 .78 —.01 
Feeling of love between parent and child —.14 75 —.05 
Makes family more important ~.01 .09 78 
Increases responsibility, development —.14 —.00 86 
Brings parents closer together’ 29 04 64 
More contacts with kin’ 30 07 64 
Explained variance 67% 

Agreements: proportionality 
Country Comfort Affect Esteem 
China 97 .98 96 
Korea 97 .98 96 
Indonesia 94 95 83 
India 95 .90 82 
south Africa 73 85 92 
Ghana 79 79 87 
Palestine 94 .98 96 
Turkey 99 .98 97 
Israel 97 99 98 
Czech Republic 84 95 87 
Germany 98 99 98 
Source. VOC 2002/3. 
* Imputed for grandmothers. 
*Imputed for adolescents. 


“Sample was weighted according to nationaltty and age group, oblique-rotation. 


large. As the item ‘increases responsibility / development” also matches 
this factor, stimulation is linked with esteem rather than with affect. 
About two-thirds of the variance of the item pool is explained by the three 
factors. As these results confirm the solution of the preceding calculation 
based on mothers as the criterion population in all respects (not displayed 
in Table 1), there is strong evidence that the theoretical dimensions are 
valid not only for the population of the mothers, but for the adolescents 
and the grandmothers as well. 
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The bottom section of Table 1 provides the proportionality coefficients 
for the three VOC dimensions, again based on the total sample. 
Equivalence is not established for all participating societies to the same 
degree. In particular, the two African societies show low proportionality 
coefficients for comfort and affect, whereas social esteem shows problem- 
atic results for Indonesia and India. Yet, altogether the national structures 
are in agreement with the overall structure and, therefore, constitute some 
major evidence for their equivalence. Thus, the remaining core items rep- 
resent a rather optimal solution. In all these countries, the coefficients are 
lower for the mothers as compared to the age-heterogeneous total sample. 
This indicates that age differences do not have an additional impact on 
measurement equivalence. 

In a final step, scales for the measurement of the VOC dimensions 
based on the results of the factor analysis are tested for their internal con- 
sistency. Table 2 displays the alpha coefficients for the respective countries 
and age groups. The results indicate high internal consistencies, as the 
overall coefficients across all countries and generations are all above .80. 
Considering that relatively short scales are required in large-scale social 
surveys, this is rather satisfactory. However, the consistency within the 
national age groups varies considerably. The results are most unsatisfac- 
tory for the comfort dimension of the Indonesian and Czech respondents. 
In fact, the variation with regard to internal consistency is highest for the 
comfort dimension. This is remarkable, because the items from this 
dimension showed the strongest predictive power in the explanation of 
fertility behaviour in the original VOC studies in the 1970s. This may be 
an indication that the situational conditions for the work and insurance 
utility of children have changed dramatically and now vary considerably 
between generations and sociocultural context according to the meaning 
being captured by the items. 

An inspection of the bivariate item correlations reveals that it is always 
one specific item that does not fit the respective country: in Indonesia, the 
comfort utility is not related to the item ‘to carry on the family name’, as it 
is in most of the other patrilinear societies with high fertility. In India, short- 
term comfort benefits are not expected from children, as the item ‘child 
helps around the house’ is not related; this is contrary to Palestine, where 
long-term comfort benefits do not seem to be salient, as ‘help when you are 
old’ does not match. These findings may suggest country-specific strategies 
for the optimization of the scales by substitution with alternative, more fit- 
ting items in mono-cultural studies. However, for this cross-cultural analy- 
sis, an identical item pool for all countries and age groups is chosen: this is 
reasonable since, in general, the empirical analysis reveals a consistent 
measurement of the VOC dimensions across generations and societies, 
for which cross-cultural equivalence is established, and which is of high 
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Table 2 Internal Consistency of the VOC Scales 








Alpha coefficients 

Country Comfort Affect Esteem 
China 78 87 76 
Korea ZO 81 77 
Indonesia 63 .78 .74 
India .70 82 .80 
South Africa .68 89 85 
Ghana .69 89 72 
Palestine .67 83 .80 
Turkey 79 80 .74 
Israel 77 84 76 
Czech Republic .66 65 70 
Germany 73 81 78 
All countries .84 .82 .82 
Source: VOC 2002 /3. 





content validity with regard to children in the social production function. 
As a consequence, additive VOC indices of the respective items are com- 
puted, which are consistent with the final factorial structure. 

In cross-cultural studies particularly, response bias has to be addressed 
besides equivalence, since it can seriously threaten comparisons between 
groups when left unevaluated. ‘Response bias is the systematic tendency to 
distort responses to rating scales so that observed scores are unrelated to 
the true score of the individual by either selecting extreme or modest 
answers ... or a shifting of responses to either end of the scales’ (Fischer, 
2004: 263). With regard to culture-specific response styles, very little is 
known. Diekmann (1995: 387) summarizes that especially in non-western 
cultures a modest response bias, a tendency to agree and/or low rates of 
refusal are likely. Relating to the VOC data, two indices are computed to 
account for bias: out of a set of 91 items from various scales in the question- 
naire, which are all based on a five-point Likert scale, the share of responses 
selected from one of the two end points of the scale is used to indicate 
respondent's preference for extreme answers. The same is applied for the index 
of acquiescence, with the difference that only the positive extreme answers are 
considered. Czech women have to be omitted from the bias test as a larger 
part of the relevant items was not implemented in the Czech sample. 

The country-specific mean value comparison of both measures verify 
them as reasonable proxies of culture-specific response styles: acquies- 
cence is found to be highest for respondents from South Africa with more 
than 40 percent of their answers in the most positive answering category, 
followed by Palestine, Ghana, India and Indonesia with more than 30 
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percent extreme positive responses. Israeli respondents tend to a preference 
for extreme answers with 53 percent of their answers on both extremes, 
and with an almost balanced use of positive and negative answers. 
Korean and German respondents show an most equal distribution of the 
answers, as around one-third are extreme ratings, and one-fifth are most 
positive answers. This, however, indicates a slight affinity to modest rat- 
ing, which is most obvious for Koreans with 23 percent extreme and 13 
percent extreme positive responses. With the exception of the East Asian 
countries Korea and China, the societies that are predominantly built 
on strong extended families and kinship ties show high percentages of 
positive answers. 

Accordingly, the response bias is to some extent confounded with sub- 
stantial results and cannot be separated entirely from each other, as all the 
items, on which the indices are based, are related to family issues, inter- 
generational relationships and fertility behaviour. Since positive answers 
are (negatively) correlated with the general level of affluence of the 
respective society, this may be the result of a more positive evaluation of 
strong family bonds. Nevertheless, it may also be affected by response 
styles, according to the general rule that the modernization level of the 
respective country is inversely related to acquiescence (Diekmann, 1995). 
As a consequence, the final VOC comparison includes an ‘extreme 
response index’ to control the extent to which the cross-cultural variations 
in response styles account for the observed differences in the VOC. 


The Varying Value of Children 


The comparison of the VOC between societies and generations is based on 
analyses of variance. Table 3 shows the findings for the three VOC scales, 
‘comfort’, ‘esteem’ and ‘affect’, as dependent variables. The first models 
(I) provide the adjusted mean values by country and generation: the 
importance of comfort shows by far the strongest variation across societies 
(beta = .68). Comfort is especially prevalent in Ghana, Indonesia, India, 
South Africa and Palestine, which is for the most part a result of the very 
low prosperity and education and the absence of or only poorly devel- 
oped state insurance system. In these countries, children are an important 
source of comfort due to their contribution to households’ welfare pro- 
duction. The net wealth flow between the generations is ascending, which 
is supported by the prevailing descent organization emphasizing inter- 
generational solidarity. In contrast to this, comfort is lowest in Germany 
and the Czech Republic due to the affinal dominance according to which 
parents typically do not rely on their children, at least not with respect to 
financial or material support. In both countries effective alternatives to 
provide one’s livelihood are available, which is partly true for Korea, 
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Table 3 The Value of Children Depending on Country, Generation and Response Bias 








(ANOVA) 
Adjusted means 
Comfort Esteem Affect 
Independents ModelI Model Il Modell Model IT ModelI Model I 
A E A E A E RS A RA es 
Country: B .68** .64** 02 Ay 30 207 
China 28 2.8 3.4 3.5 4.1 4.2 
Korea 24 25 3.5 3.7 3.8 4.0 
Indonesia 4.1 4.1 4.1 4.1 4.3 43 
India 3.9 3.8 4.1 4.0 4.2 4.1 
South Africa 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.6 4.0 3.7 
Ghana 42 42 4.0 3.9 4.1 4.0 
Palestine 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 4.5 44 
Turkey 28 2.8 3.3 33 4.5 45 
Israel 3.1 3.1 25 24 43 4.1 
Czech Republic 24 - 27 - 3.7 - 
Germany 21 21 2.9 3.0 3.9 4.0 
Generation: $ 15" 197" 04* 05™* 06** 08** 
Adolescents 32 3.2 3.5 3.5 4.1 4.1 
Young mothers 3.0 3.1 3.5 3.6 4.2 42 
Old mothers 32 32 3.5 3.6 4.1 4.1 
Grandmothers 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.6 4.1 42 
R? aye A8"* ajo .28"* .09** 197 
Source. VOC 2002/3. 


Note: **p < .01, Model II = extreme response index incl. as covariate, not available for Czech 
Republic (>). 


China and Israel, where respondents also attach a rather low comfort 
value to children. Turkey reveals a moderate level of comfort. The coun- 
try was most affected by societal change in the recent past and, thus, a 
substantive decrease of this utility can be assumed; due to the increase of 
qualified labour, improvements in education and urbanization, children 
lost importance within parents’ social production function in general, but 
mainly with respect to the (short-term) work utility. As the comfort aspect 
is the main reason for large numbers of children, the country-specific lev- 
els of children’s comfort utility are mirrored in the reported fertility rates: 
the average number of children borne by a woman in those countries 
where high or at least moderate comfort scores are observed, amounts to 
three and more. 

As predicted, social esteem is increased through parenthood, especially 
in those contexts where the patrilinear descent system is prevalent. 
Accordingly, in Germany, the Czech Republic and Israel it is of least 
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significance. Here, children’s contribution will be restricted to the provi- 
sion of positive social reinforcement: through their birth parents create 
new relations and/or intensify or improve the quality of existing ones, 
with their own parents (in law) for instance. Again, the highest utility can 
be observed for Palestine, Indonesia, Ghana, India and South Africa, 
which indicates esteem as being positively related to children’s impor- 
tance as an intermediate good for the optimization of the comfort utility; 
it is reasonable to assume that children will be most likely to act as a sta- 
tus symbol if they are a reliable source of material provision. 
Nevertheless, this effect remains to some extent when the comfort utility 
of children has already diminished. This can be observed for the low-fer- 
tility countries China, Korea and Germany, where children make a rela- 
tively remarkable contribution to social esteem despite rather low comfort 
scores. Israel seems to be an exceptional case with the lowest mean for 
social esteem, but a comparatively high mean for comfort. Because the 
maximization of social esteem is partly a secondary effect, the empirical 
relation is less strong, but still very high (beta = .52). 

To some extent contradicting expectations, even for affect moderate vari- 
ations on the societal level are observed: Turkish, Palestininian, Indonesian 
and Israeli respondents show the highest level, whereas German, South 
Korean and Czech respondents show the lowest. This utility is, however, 
least influenced by societal conditions (beta = .30). Not surprisingly, the 
means are very high across all countries, ie. affect is the prevalent VOC 
dimension in all observed societies, with little variation between individu- 
als. This has to be understood as a composition effect. First of all, the par- 
ent-child relationship can be characterized as a native, highly intimate and 
steady interaction that provides a kind of genuine affect for which hardly 
any alternatives exist. Partly as a consequence of this, ratings are assumed 
to be sensitive to acquiescence, as the mother-child relationship ‘has to be’ 
affectionate, which is true for any societal condition. 

Beside the country effect, hardly any age group differences for social 
esteem and affect occur. The generations, however, vary moderately 
according to comfort. The main divide is between the grandmothers, on 
the one hand, who rate this utility highest, and the three younger genera- 
tions, on the other hand (beta = .15). This overall decline in children’s 
comfort value is an indirect proof of the secular fertility decrease: the com- 
fort utility accumulates with each additional child; the higher their 
number the higher the number of future breadwinners and the more 
labour force available. Thus, not only the burden of parents’ provision can 
be distributed on more shoulders but also the likelihood of its realization 
increases. However, as modern settings increase parents’ material 
independence and thus weaken the comfort utility of children, the need for 
many children decreases. This intergenerational drop may be more apparent 
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in those countries where the fertility transition was most obvious and 
intense during the last decades such as Korea, China and Turkey. 

To validate the findings, the analyses were repeated with the extreme 
response index introduced as a covariate; the second models in Table 3 (ID) 
present the respective means and determination coefficients. As tremen- 
dous country differences persist, they can hardly be interpreted in a way 
that they are a mere effect of response styles. Nevertheless, response 
styles are in force: across all three VOC dimensions the model II beta coef- 
ficients are slightly below the model I beta coefficients, and the differences 
in the country-specific means are narrowing. 


Conclusion 


This empirical study of the value of children and fertility in various soci- 
eties from Asia, Africa and Europe has contributed two important results. 
First, it has forcefully replicated findings from the original VOC studies in 
two Ways: it has broadened (extended) the range of countries and thus 
extended the validity of the underlying theoretical arguments. Second, it 
has contributed the ‘missing link’ (Kagitcibagi, 1982a: 176) in the explana- 
tion by showing how ‘societal structures’ transform into intermediate 
goods in the social production function in the case of children. The theory 
of the social production function makes it easy to classify societies accord- 
ing to their opportunity structures, to explain the resulting cross-sectional 
differences in VOC and, potentially, relate changes over time. In corporate 
welfare societies, one’s own children are not efficient intermediate goods 
in the social production function, as far as the increase or the maintenance 
of the parents’ physical well-being is concerned. Children contribute to 
the parental household neither through work nor through income nor 
through insurance in any substantial way. On the other hand, the effi- 
ciency of intergenerational relationships for optimizing affect is relatively 
high, and many times without any alternative. This special action theory 
also makes understandable why high parity is probable in societies of 
poverty. It is surely the special merit of the VOC studies in the 1970s to 
have provided arguments why high numbers of children are neither the 
result of ‘blind’ clinging to primordial ‘cultural’ traditions, nor the result 
of lacking knowledge in regard to effective methods of birth control. 
Rather, the empirical findings have impressively clarified that (potential) 
parents must have a strong ‘rational’ interest in having many descendants 
under these constellations of context opportunities and individual 
resources. Accordingly, concern over not having enough descendants or 
their not surviving during the first years of their lives is possibly much 
more widespread than the wish to prevent unwanted pregnancies or 
additional births (Darroch et al, 1981). The theory of the social 
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production function has named the conditions lying behind this type of 
intergenerational relationship and generative behaviour: a low welfare 
level and high life risks in connection with an absence of a non-family- 
based insurance system. Thus, there are practically no realistic alterna- 
tives to kinship-based communities of solidarity. The theory has also 
explained how these conditions are related to specific utility expectations 
of (potential) parents towards children and intergenerational relation- 
ships, how these utility expectations are pursued through efficient action 
alternatives and what importance children have for the welfare produc- 
tion of the family. It is thus obvious that one’s own children are very effi- 
cient, non-substitutable intermediate goods in the social production 
function for the maintenance, and increase, of physical well-being. The 
short-term planning horizon then gives priority to the work utility of chil- 
dren as compared to the future insurance utility. It is more than under- 
standable that under these conditions the visible sign of having control 
over such an important intermediate good, namely the ‘possession’ of 
children, simultaneously increases social status. 

Future analyses are necessary to prove VOC as the ‘missing link’ on 
other societal levels also, such as institutional regulations in kinship and 
welfare regulations, small-scale opportunity differences (between rural 
and urban contexts), individual allocation of resources (such as education, 
labour force participation or social networks) and cultural components 
(such as control strategies and the normative structure of the life cycle). In 
addition, the costs children incur are to be taken into account as they are 
the complement of the VOC. The explanatory model would remain 
incomplete if the child costs were neglected, especially since a rational 
generative decision of (potential) parents is assumed, evaluating the 
advantages and disadvantages of children. Both the systematically vary- 
ing VOC and the direct and indirect child costs are related not only to 
individual fertility behaviour, but also to the arrangement of intergenera- 
tional relations. They determine the parents’ educational goals and their 
investment strategies, as well as the quality and kind of interaction and 
support between generations at different stages in the family life cycle. 

The conceptual framework also provides useful tools for the analysis of 
social change and future trends: will the changing position of children 
within the social production function motivate transformations of the 
institutionalized patterns of intergenerational relationships? Especially 
the loss of parents’ instrumental dependencies may change intergenera- 
tional relationships entirely towards ‘affect’ — where they exist — but may 
also provide incentives for childlessness. This is already obvious for 
Germany and the Czech Republic, where the share of permanent child- 
lessness is not only already substantial but also still expanding. In both 
countries, the intergenerational net wealth flow is descending and status 
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attainment is typically not family based (and children may in some con- 
text have a negative impact on it). Will the lineage-based societies follow 
this western pathway of modernizing intergenerational relationships, or 
will they develop their own? VOC research may make a valuable contri- 
bution to answering these questions. 
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abstract: Referring to the dependence of income and occupational opportunities 
on education as well as to the lower compatibility between career and parenthood 
for women, educational differences of family foundation rates are being inter- 
preted as an expression of different opportunity costs by many researchers (oppor- 
tunity cost hypothesis). This hypothesis is discussed and analysed in this article for 
the German case drawing on the German Family Survey (Familiensurvey). The 
analysis considers two aspects of fertility motivation: on the one hand, it refers to 
educational level and the perceived value of children for (potential) parents; on 
the other, it examines the behavioural relevance of these fertility motivations. 
The empirical results from national representative longitudinal data question the 
opportunity cost hypothesis. Neither the perception of the incompatibility between 
career and motherhood nor its effect on the desire to become a parent are stronger 
for more highly educated women than for women with a lower formal educational 
level. Moreover, the article provides empirical evidence that the well-known edu- 
cational differentiation of family formation rates is associated with child-related 
utility expectations, such as stimulation and affect. 


keywords: fertility + parenthood + value of children 


Introduction 


Research concerning the value of children approach clearly shows inter- 
cultural differences in the “what decides individuals’ fertility’ behaviour. 
For western industrial societies it is assumed that, on the one hand, it is 
mainly the mental-affective value of parenthood that decides the found- 
ing of a family whereas economic-utilitarian aspects (e.g. financial secu- 
rity in old age or the value of children with regard to intergenerational 
relations) are less significant (Nauck, 2001: 412). The vital role that 
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non-material motivations play in the desire to found a family has been 
proven for Germany as well (Eckhard and Klein, 2006). 

On the other hand, regarding the aspect of costs, fertility motivation is 
nevertheless associated with utilitarian aspects. With regard to the cost of 
children and its influence on fertility behaviour, discussion in both the 
public and scientific realms assign prime importance to the opportunity 
costs resulting from lost job earnings. Moreover, there is a considerable 
difference between the opportunity costs of children in modern and in tra- 
ditional societies so that besides the differences in the value of children 
there are also differences in the costs that serve to explain further the dif- 
ferent fertility levels. Nevertheless, employment-related opportunity costs 
also vary between the western industrialized nations. In western Germany 
in particular, the very low compatibility between work and family is held 
responsible for the notably low birth rates. While in Germany or Italy, for 
example, the single breadwinner model with the man working outside 
home and the woman caring for the household and the children is still 
encouraged, in other countries (especially in the Scandinavian countries 
and in France) conditions exist that allow both parents to go out to work. 

Against a background of educational expansion, women’s educational 
levels have become a broadly acknowledged determining factor in fertil- 
ity behaviour. The importance of the educational level is primarily 
analysed by family economics, which attribute a key role in fertility 
behaviour to women’s labour force participation (Becker, 1981, 1986; 
Oppenheimer, 1994). If one assumes that it is mostly women who raise the 
children (because of their lower potential income and/or because of their 
traditional gender role), and if one assumes at the same time that labour 
force participation and childrearing are not sufficiently reconcilable due 
to a lack of public childcare facilities (particularly in western Germany), 
the opportunity costs of childcare are dependent on the potential income 
(see Mincer, 1963) and thereby on women’s educational levels. Thus the 
negative correlation between women’s educational levels and fertility is 
explained by the assumption that high opportunity costs would tend to 
be avoided (opportunity cost hypothesis). 

However, the relevance of the opportunity cost hypothesis has so far only 
been partially investigated in empirical research, since educational level is 
discussed almost exclusively with regard to the opportunity costs, whereas 
the question of an educational differentiation in the positive motivations 
(value of children) for parenthood has not been given much attention yet. 
The empirical studies concerning the decline in the birth rate in Germany, 
which has accelerated especially in the past two decades, are divided along 
two lines of research. On the one hand, many sociodemographically focused 
studies concentrate on actual fertility behaviour and try to explain this by 
educational level, labour force behaviour and other hard socioeconomic 
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facts. From this perspective, a change in fertility behaviour appears to be an 
adjustment to changing external conditions, mainly to changing educational 
and labour market opportunities, which for women predominantly result in 
an increase in opportunity costs. The empirical research referring to this 
shows a strong educational influence on the decision to start a family (see, 
for example, Blossfeld and Jaenichen, 1990; Blossfeld et al., 1993; Brüderl and 
Klein, 1991, 1993; Klein, 1989, 1993), whereas having more children hardly 
causes additional opportunity costs; and more highly educated women who 
already have one child rather represent a segment with a distinct wish to 
have a child. 

On the other hand, the decline of the birth rate in Germany is often 
seen as a result of changed value orientations, overall concepts and moti- 
vational structures, which are differentiated by educational level. In 
order to prove this empirically, the relevant studies tend to concentrate 
on ‘soft’ data, Le. attitudes towards family and parenthood. Along 
these lines, the thesis about women’s changed self-perception (Beck- 
Gernsheim, 1983; Bertram and Borrmann-Müller, 1988; Von Trotha, 1990) 
points to the decreasing importance of the traditional family model, for 
example. Also, it is documented that parenthood is linked to ever growing 
maintenance costs of children (Meyer, 2002; Nave-Herz, 1989). In this line 
of research, the relation between educational differences and fertility 
behaviour is established, inter alia, by recourse either to social condi- 
tioning (Burkart and Kohli, 1989) or to the increased tendency among 
more highly educated groups towards so-called post-materialistic values 
(Bertram, 1992: 232). 

Both research traditions present specific problems. In the tradition of 
research that focuses on value change, on loss of values or on pluraliza- 
tion of values as reasons for the birth rate decline in Germany, potential 
fertility motives are described, but any connection of attitudes with actual 
fertility behaviour occurs — if at all — only at an aggregate level. 
Accordingly, it is shown that the declining birth rate in Germany and the 
attitudes and value orientations towards family have changed simultane- 
ously (cf., for example, Bertram, 1992: 232), and traditional patterns of 
family living have become less accepted (Tyrell, 1988). But to what extent 
subjective orientations and opinions are linked causally to individual 
fertility behaviour and individual decision-making about parenthood has 
not so far been questioned in much depth. 

Sociodemographic fertility research, on the other hand, does not tend to 
employ data on attitudes to document fertility-relevant motives. Instead, 
these motives are explained by looking at the fertility behaviour of 
persons in different life contexts or with different socioeconomic attrib- 
utes, especially different educational levels. So the high rate of childless- 
ness among German women with a high educational level is interpreted 
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with reference to opportunity costs but without ever having empirically 
detected opportunity cost considerations for the individuals concerned. 
For an adequate explanation of fertility behaviour, however, a separate 
measurement of motives and behaviour is indispensable, whereas deduc- 
ing motives only from the observed behaviour in order to then explain 
this behaviour by the very assumptions equates to tautological reasoning. 
Therefore, it is necessary to refer to ‘hard facts’ as well as to motives. 
Accordingly, in this study fertility motivations are explored by including 
both ‘hard facts’ and data on subjective attitudes towards family and chil- 
dren. By taking the value of children approach, the significance of differ- 
ent motivational and dissuasive reasons behind reproductive behaviour 
in western Germany is highlighted. The central theme is a critical analy- 
sis of the validity of the opportunity cost hypothesis. But also, the signif- 
icance of intergenerational relations as well as the non-material values of 
children for the willingness to start a family in Germany is analysed. 
After some notes an data and methodology in the second section, the 
article discusses some well-established hypotheses with regard to fertility 
motives. In the fourth section, the study goes on to examine whether fertility- 
relevant motives are associated with objective factors — particularly with a 
person’s educational level — and whether these are relevant to the fertility 
behaviour of German women. Do more highly educated women actually 
perceive higher opportunity costs? And are the opportunity cost related 
motives and attitudes really responsible for reproductive behaviour? Since 
the opportunity cost argument is less important for the second or higher order 
births, the study focuses on first births (Le. on starting a family). While the 
analyses in the fourth section concern the opportunity costs of fertility, in the 
fifth section of the article other motives and the value of children are exam- 
ined in order to cast light on the educational differences in family foundation. 


Data and Methods 


The panel data in this study are based on several waves of the German 
Family Survey financed by the German Federal Ministry for Family 
Affairs, Senior Citizens, Women and Youth (Bien and Marbach, 2003; 
Brislinger, 2003). The Family Survey of 1988 constitutes the basis for the 
analyses (first wave), as well as the repeated interviews conducted in 1994 
(second wave) and 2000 (third wave). The Family Survey of 1988 is a 
representative sample of the 18- to 55-year-old German population of the 
former Federal Republic of Germany, comprising 10,043 actual inter- 
views, of which 5489 were conducted with women. The panel part of the 
Family Survey consists of 4997 persons in total (2788 women), who were 
interviewed a second time at the second wave. Of these, 2002 persons 
(1144 women) were interviewed again during the third wave. 
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Essential to our analyses is a set of variables from the Family Survey of 
1988 documenting the agreement of the respondents to a series of statements 
about different positive or negative aspects of children and parenthood, 
which in the following are interpreted as possible motivations or impedi- 
ments behind the decision to become a parent. The exact wording of these 
items is listed in Table 1. The agreement to the statements is measured on a 
four-point scale, with values from 0 to 3. The motivational structuring of 
fertility behaviour (see next section) was analysed by means of a factor analy- 
sis (principle components analysis with varimax rotation) using the whole 
data set of 1988. The analyses conceming education-related perceptions and 
the behavioural relevance of these motives (fourth and fifth sections) refer to 
women only. The educational level was classified as follows: basic or lower 
secondary education with less than nine years’ education and no graduation 
(no graduation); basic or lower secondary education with nine years’ educa- 
tion (low education); middle secondary education with 10 years’ education 
(middle education); and upper secondary education with more than 10 years’ 
education. The last three categories correspond to the comman school leav- 
ing examinations in Germany, called Hauptschulabechluss (here low educa- 
tion’), Realschulabschluss (here ‘middle educatian’) and Fachhochechutreyfe or 
Abitur (here ‘high education’). In some of the analyses, the categories ‘no 
graduation’ and ‘low educatian’ are combined to form one (reference) cate- 
gory. The regression-based explanation of different motivations and i i 
ments for fertility behaviour relies on the data set of 1988. Besides the 
influence of the formal educational level, the age as well as currently being in 
a couple relationship! were controlled for. Table 1 presents the dependent and 
independent variables for the sample from the basic Family Survey of 1988. 

The event-history analysis for the identification of the behavioural 
relevance of different motives and impediments is based on the panel data 
set of the Family Survey, with which the motives measured in 1988 were 
related to the fertility behaviour of the following years. It is important to 
mention that the measurement of the motives and attitudes took place at 
the beginning of the observation period, i.e. before the observation of fertil- 
ity behaviour. Only in this way can it be ruled out that the subjective aspect 
is not a consequence of the observed fertility behaviour, but possibly a 
cause of it. The event-history analysis method (Blossfeld et al., 1986; 
Diekmann and Mitter, 1984) makes it possible to account for the differences 
in the available observation period (six years for those having been ques- 
tioned twice, 12 years for those having been questioned three times). 

The event-history models here only refer to the transition to a first child 
(except in the context of Table 4, where births of second children are 
considered as well), so the year 1989 was defined as the starting point of 
the observation period. Hereby the birth rate is not only dependent from 
the age a (in years), but also from the term In a, whereby the increasing 
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and then decreasing course is modelled, which is typical for the birth rate 
over the life course. Age 46 marked the end of the observation period. 
All individual characteristics (educational level, bemg in education or 
training, being in a relationship) were included in the models as time- 
dependent variables. Information about biographical changes in the period 
between 1988 and 1994 and 2000 are based upon the most recent panel wave 
respectively (for those respondents having been interviewed twice this is the 
second wave of 1994 and for those having been interviewed three times it is 
the third wave of 2000). Thus the motivation variables could also be modelled 
as time-dependent variables at least in steps of six-year periods, Le. they were 
updated for those cases remaining in the panel up to the third wave. 


The Motivational Structure of Fertility Behaviour 

A traditional classification of different motives in fertility behaviour dates 
to Leibenstein (1957, 1974), who differentiates between the values of chil- 
dren in respect to consumption, income and security. Similar categoriza- 
tions — for example between a ‘mental-affective’ and an “economic- 
utilitarian’ value dimension (Nauck and Kohlmann, 1999) — still prevail. A 
specific value of children is also that they can stabilize familial bonds. In 
western industrialized societies and in the context of high divorce rates, the 
integrative function of shared children is primarily important for the. 
nuclear family and for the stabilization of the partner relationship. 
However, it has to be assumed that besides the diverse incentives behind 
parenthood, the motivational structure of fertility behaviour is also shaped 
by impeding reasons and costs. These are, on the one hand, the direct costs 
(mainly the different stresses deriving directly from childcare and child 
support) and, on the other hand, the opportunity costs (Le. the indirect 
costs), particularly in reference to income. In the following section, it is 
examined to what extent the value of children and the costs of fertility 
behaviour are structured along these assumptions and where within this 
motivational structure the motive of opportunity costs is to be placed. 

The motives covered in the Family Survey are certainly insufficient to 
represent the whole spectrum of the motivational structure of fertility 
behaviour. Yet, several questions about the motivations and impediments to 
fertility behaviour can be found there. Taking the items presented in Table 2 
as a basis, three fundamental motives (factors) behind fertility behaviour for 
men and four for women can be identified by means of a factor analysis. It 
becomes apparent that one set of questions (h, i and j) correlates highly with 
a motivational dimension (the first factor), which can also be ascribed as the 
consumption value of children (in the meaning of Leibenstein) or as the 
mental-affective value of children (in the meaning of Nauck). In the present 
article, this dimension is referred to as direct or non-material value. 
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Table 3 Educational Effects on the Birth Rate of the First Child and on the Rate of 
Transition to Second Child for Western German Women in the Observation 


Period of 1988-2000 (Relative Risks) 

Effects on Effects on the 
the birth rate rate of transition 
of first child to second child 

Age - 13 1027 .610*** 
In (age - 13) 9117.947+* 792.347 
Number of children 532" 
Age of first child (in years) 860 
Being in couple relationship 3.102" 1.326 
In education 540** .748 
Middle education’ 6199 1.092 
High education’ Soo 1.358* 
Intercept -19,719+** 13,493" 
Log likelihood 1421.717 1431.854 

N (persons) 737 700 
Observation period /births 4162/290 9160/284 


+, * with a significance level of a max 5%, 1%, 0.1% probability of error. 
All variables time-dependent. 

“Reference category: low education or no graduation. 

Source. Family Survey Panel 1988-2000. 

A second factor is based on other motives only indirectly connected 
with children, namely on the pursuit of security in case of need (1) and in 
old age (k) as well as on the desire for quality and stability of the partner 
relationship (m). Obviously, the value of security and the value aspect of 
the relationship are on the same dimension. In contrast to the direct (or 
non-material) value of children, the second dimension refers to the indi- 
rect (or instrumental) value of children. 

Different stresses of parenthood (a to g) reduce to one single cost factor 
with men, whereas the job-related opportunity costs (f and g) constitute 
an independent dimension in the motivational structure for women. 
Thus, opportunity costs, which primarily derive from foregone earnings, 
actually form a fundamental dimension in the motivational structure of 
fertility behaviour for women. 


Results |: Opportunity Costs and Family Founding 


Table 3 gives an account of the educational influence on the birth rate of 
the first child. As can be seen, the rate of women with middle education 
is only 0.619 times as high as that of women with low education, and 
women with high education have a birth rate of first child only 0.530 times 
as high as that of women with low education. While being in education, the 
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Table 4 Perception and Behavioural Relevance of Job-Related Opportunity Costs for 
Western German Women with Different Educational Levels 


Effects on Effects on birth rate of 
opportunity costs first child (relative 
(linear effects; risks; Family 
Family Survey 1988) Survey Panel) 
Factor 4 (job-related opportunity costs of parenthood) 


Age} 012" 525" 525" 
In (age)*? 9897.129***  10178.165*** 
Existence of couple relationship? 056 3.086** 3190 
In education? —.130"* 524** 532" 
Middle education“ ‘ 078 .602"** .613** 
High education** —.074 501" 51 
Factor 4* 316 .797 
Middle education * Factor 4 1.285* 
Abitur * Factor 4 1.149 
Intercept —476+*  —19.864*** 19.974: 
RMSE bzw. Log likelihood 380 1211.096 1209.627 
N/observation years/births 1586/-/- 724/4092/282 

Motive perception: ‘Children necessitate a restriction to one’s career’ 
Age? .005** -526*** 526** 
In (age)! 9740.035** 9877.355""* 
Existence of relationship? 013 3.146"** 3.142"** 
In education’ —.136"" 529" 551% 
Middle education* * .074* .600"* 395" 
High education’ 048 519*** 255% 
Motive perception“ 874 7544 
Middle education * motive perception 1.201 
High education * motive perception 1.357 


Motive perception: Tf women want to get ahead in their job, they should not 
have children’ 


Age"? .013"** _528*%** 528** 
In (age)** 9027.222"**  9292.845*** 
Existence of relationship’ .086 3.117 3,158" 
In education? —.108 541m -550** 
Middle education** —.034 .603""* 357% 
High education* * 242 518*** 381 
Motive perception“ .989 849 
Middle education * motive perception 1318** 
High education * motive on 1.182 


+, ** with a significance level of a max 5%, 1%, 0.1% probability of error. 

“Age - 13 in event-analytic computations, respectively. 

t Relating to paint of time (1988) in Hnear regression; time-dependent in event-analytic computations. 
“Reference category: low education or no graduation. 

“Four-point scale: 0 = T do not agree at all’ to 3 = T totally agree’ (1988/1994). 

‘Linear effect or log-linear effect, respectively 
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birth rate of the first child is reduced to a level 0.540 times as high. 
Obviously, the well-accepted impact of women’s educational levels on the 
birth rate of the first child (or childlessness) is confirmed by the data and 
by the analytical concept that forms the basis of this study. 

But is it really the different job-related opportunity costs that are respon- 
sible for the connection between educational level and the family founda- 
tion rate? In order to answer this question, two issues first need to be 
clarified. Do better educated women actually perceive job-related opportu- 
nity costs to a greater extent than lower educated women? And if so, is the 
perception of opportunity costs really crucial to fertility behaviour? 
Column 1 of Table 4 presents the results for different effects on the percep- 
tion of the opportunity cost factor (upper section of Table 4) and the items 
upon which this factor is based (middle and lower part of Table 4). For 
example, it is shown that women’s perceptions of job-related opportunity 
costs are higher with increasing age and that less attention is given to 
opportunity costs during education than afterwards. But astonishingly, the 
perception of job-related opportunity costs does not (or is not statistically 
significantly) vary between the educational groups, at any rate not in terms 
of the opportunity cost hypothesis. For even women with a high education 
agree less to the statement ‘If women want to get ahead in their job, they 
should not have children’ than women with low education. 

The lack of an educational effect and the even lower perception of 
opportunity costs of better educated women obviously contradicts the 
opportunity cost consideration. Therefore, it cannot be assumed that an 
education-specific perception of opportunity costs helps explain the 
different family foundation rates among educational groups. As column 2 
of Table 4 indicates, the educational differences of the birth rate of first 
child tend to be even greater (than in Table 3) if the computations are 
adjusted for the perception of opportunity costs. Furthermore, as becomes 
apparent from the second column of Table 4, the opportunity costs related 
motivations and attitudes are not statistically significant in either of the 
computations conducted in order to explain the family foundation rate. 

It cannot be ruled out, however, that both statements regarding this 
topic only pertain to the compatibility between employment and mother- 
hood, whereas the extent of the opportunity costs (which are connected 
with incompatibility between occupation and family) are not expressed in 
the degree of agreement to the two statements. In other words, the com- 
patibility of occupation and occupational career with children does not in 
the end depend on the educational level, although the perception of the 
opportunity costs that would emerge in the case of incompatibility differs 
between the different educational groups. If this is true, the educational 
level would be more crucial to the willingness to start a family the 
stronger the perception of the incompatibility was. 
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Thus, the third column of Table 4 displays an interaction effect of the 
perception of incompatibility or opportunity costs, respectively, and edu- 
cational level on the birth rate of the first child, which would conform to 
the assumption mentioned before. The positive and partly significant 
interaction effects indicate that, surprisingly, opportunity cost related per- 
ceptions have less impact on the founding of a family within the higher 
educational groups than within the lower educational groups. For 
middle-educated women, in particular, there is only a low impact of the 
opportunity cost perception. This indicates that education-related differ- 
ences in family founding — especially between low and middle education 
groups — are even smaller when opportunity costs are intensely 
perceived. Altogether, the findings of column 3 are incoherent and do not 
conform to the opportunity cost hypothesis. 


Results Il: Alternative Explanatory Approaches to 
Education-Related Differences In the 
Founding of Familles 


After the failure of manifold attempts to confirm the opportunity cost 
hypothesis, we now focus on alternative explanations for the educational 
differences in fertility. Therefore, the other dimensions (the non-material 
and the instrumental value of children as well as the stresses of parent- 
hood) of the motivational structure of fertility behaviour described earlier 
are analysed in this section in more detail 

First of all, the perception of the stresses of parenthood is taken into 
account, but as Table 5, column 1 indicates, the perception of the various 
stresses apparently shows no association with educational level. The only 
exception is the aspect of children causing problems with neighbours, on 
holiday and in public places. The perception of this aspect, however, 
declines with rising educational level and thus cannot contribute to an 
explanation of the higher childlessness of women with a higher educa- 
tional attainment. Accordingly, it is not surprising that controlling for 
these aspects leads to a decline of the educational effects on the family 
founding rate (cf. column 2 of Table 5 to column 2 of Table 3). 

As the low birth rate of the first child for highly educated women can 
neither be explained by job-related opportunity costs nor by other stresses 
of parenthood, the question arises to what extent other motivations of 
parenthood are perceived education-specifically and to what extent they 
influence the family founding behaviour. 

To begin with, the corresponding results for the instrumental value aspects 
of parenthood are presented in Table 6. The value aspects here concern at the 
same time the value of children with regard to intergenerational relations. The 
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Table 5 Perception and Behavioural Relevance of Different Stresses of Parenthood for 


Western German Women with Different Educational Levels 


Effects on Effects an birth 
perception of rate of first child 
motives (linear (relative risks; 
effects; Family Family Survey 
Survey 1988) Panel) 
Motive perception “Children leave too little time for one’s own interests’ 
Middle education‘ —.021 poo 251" 
High education’ .013 A98*** 2o 
Motive perception’ 726 512r 
Middle education * motive perception L737 
High education * motive perception 1.7094 


Motive perception: “Children cause problems with neighbours, on holiday 


and in public places’ 
Middle education‘ -.123" Es 
High education" 149 501 
Motive perception? .876* 


Middle education * motive perception 
High education * motive perception 


Motive perception: “Children are a burden on the relationship” 


Middle education” —.071 -5871 
High education’ .030 _520"** 
Motive perception? 884 


Middle education * motive perception 
High education * motive perception 


Motive perception: ‘Children are a financial burden and restrict 
one’s standard of living’ 


Middle education‘ —.041 SIS 
High education“ .044 5357 
Motive perception? 97 
Middle education * motive perception 

High education * motive perception 

Agreement to: ‘Children mean worrles and problems’ 

Middle education‘ .034 ooo 
High education” —.001 52074 
Motive perception’ 811** 


Middle education * motive perception 
High education * motive perception 


*,*,"** with a significance level of a max 5%, 1%, 0 1% probability of error. 


4.10% 

eS il 

JOA 
1.435 
1.420* 


AL 
1.358** 
995 


IA 
736 
.771*™* 
1-353" 
816 


“Reference category: low education or no graduation; relating to pomt of time (1988) in 


Imear regression; time-dependent in event-analytic computations. 


*Four-point scale: 0 = T do not agree at all’, to 3 = T totally agree’ (1988/1994). 
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Table 6 Perception and Behavioural Relevance of the Instrumental Value of 
Parenthood for Western German Women with Different Educational Levels 


Effects on perception Effects on birth rate 
of motives (linear of first child (relative 


effects; Family risks; Family 
Survey 1988) survey Panel) 
Motive perception: ‘Children are good in order to have someone to help in old 
age’ 
Middle education —.344* .628*** -598** 
High education” —.451"** son In 
Motive perception” 1.115* 1.064 
Middle education * motive perception 1.026 
High education * motive perception 1.183 
Motive perception: ‘Children are good in order to have someone on whom one 
can rely if needed’ 
Middle education 3604 6414 eV Dad 
High education“ — ATB** ooo 513** 
Motive perception? 1.129* 1.021 
Middle education*motive perception 1.296** 
High education*motive perception 1.017 
Motive perception: ‘Children bring partners closer together” 
Middle education’ 221 .618** 1.251 
High education“ —405"** oe 1.141 
Motive perception’ 1.273"  1.608*** 
Middle education * motive perception .710%* 
High education * motive perception 692" 


€, *, = with a significance level of a max. 5%, 1%, 0.1% probability of error. 

* Reference category: low education or no graduation, relating to point of time (1988) in Hin- 
ear regression; time-dependent in event-analytic computations. 

'Four-point scale: 0 = I do not agree at all’ to 3 = T totally agree’ (1988/1994) 

first two aspects examined (‘Children are good in order to have someone to 
help in old age’, ‘Children are good in order to have someone on whom one 
can rely if needed”) can be referred to as the security value of parenthood, 
in the meaning of Leibenstein. The security value is perceived far more 
intensely by women with a low compared to those with a high educational 
level (column 1); but the positive effect of these motives on the birth rate of 
the first child is very low, however (column 2). Nevertheless, the educa- 
tional effects on the birth rate of the first child are reduced at least margin- 
ally, if the perception of the instrumental motives of fertility behaviour is 
controlled for (compare column 2 of Table 6 to column 1 of Table 3). Thus, 
the importance of intergenerational relations is higher in lower educational 
strata and this difference contributes, to a small extent at least, to the emer- 
gence of the educational differences of the birth rate of the first child. 
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Table 7 Perception and Behavioural Relevance of the Non-Material Value of 
Parenthood for Western German Women with Different Educational Levels 


Effects on perception Effects on birth 
of motives (linear rate of child 
effects. Family (relative risks; Family 
Survey 1988) Survey Panel) 
Motive perception: ‘Children make life more intensive and fulfilled’ 
Middle education" —.110* .687%*% 438 
High education’ —.218*** 647 .870 
Motive perception' 1.9505 1.912" 
Middle education * motive perception 1.186 
High education * motive perception 882 
Motive perception: ‘H is fun having children in the house and seeing them 
grow up’ 
Middle education —.037 .618*** 2.054 
High education” 111% DAL 805 
Motive perception’ 1.462"** 1.840** 
Middle education * motive perception .652 
High education * motive perception 873 
Motive perception: “Children give one the feeling of being needed” 
Middle education‘ —.14]"*** oum 1.846 
High education” —.370"* 530"* 1.800 
Motive perception’ 1.051 1.480* 
Middle education * motive perception .655* 
High education * motive perception .618* 


+, ** with a significance level of a max. 5%, 1%, 0.1% probability of error. 

“Reference category: low education or no graduation; relating to pomt of time (1988) in 
linear regression; time-dependent in event-analytic computations. 

*Four-point scale: 0 = T do not agree at all’ to 3 = T totally agree’ (1988/1994). 


Finally, Table 7 examines the relevance of the non-material value of 
parenthood as an explanation of the relation between educational differ- 
ences and the birth rate of the first child. The perception that children 
make life more intensive and fulfilled is indeed distributed very differ- 
ently among the educational strata. Highly educated women agree less to 
this statement than lower educated women (column 1 of Table 7). The 
perception of children making life more intensive and fulfilled addition- 
ally has a positive effect on the birth rate of the first child. The respective 
coefficient in column 2 indicates that the birth rate of the first child 
increases 1.95 fold with every degree of agreement (on a four-point scale). 
If this motive is controlled for, the educational effects on the birth rate are 
visibly reduced (cf. column 2 of Table 7 and column 1 of Table 3). This 
shows that the educational differences in the perception of this motive for 
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parenthood contribute decisively to the explanation of lower birth rates of 
the first child among higher educated women. 

Similar educational differences appear with respect to the enjoyment of 
seeing children growing up and with respect to the feeling of being 
needed (Table 7, column 1, middle and lower sections). But both motives 
possess only a minor behavioural relevance and therefore contribute very 
little to the clarification of the educational effects on starting a family. 
However, altogether the results suggest that the educational differences in 
relation to childlessness should be explored primarily by examining the 
positive value aspects of fertility decisions. In the main, the declining per- 
ception of the rather diffuse non-material value of children with increas- 
ing educational level, which is predominantly expressed by agreement to 
the statement ‘Children make life more intensive and fulfilled’, is appar- 
ently of significant importance for the negative correlation between 
family founding behaviour and the formal educational levels of women. 


Discussion 


Recapitulating the findings, higher educational groups do not reveal a 
more intense perception of job-related opportunity costs, and the percep- 
tion of the opportunity costs furthermore does not have a strong influence 

the willingness to start a family. Taking subjective attitudes, orienta- 
a and motives into account, no affirmation can be found for the 
widely held opportunity costs related interpretation of the interrelation 
between educational level and birth rate of one's first child. 

However, whether the opportunity cost hypothesis is to be rejected alto- 
gether, depends on several considerations. It has to be taken into account 
that the items used here have not been formulated for the measurement of 
opportunity costs and therefore may measure the perception of opportu- 
nity costs only roughly. It also has to be noted that the opportunity cost 
motive is not irrelevant for family founding in general, but that the job- 
related opportunity costs are merely not connected with the educational 
level in the way postulated by family economics. The opportunity cost 
hypothesis more or less presupposes an incompatibility between job and 
family and constricts the interrelation between educational level and 
opportunity costs to different earnings capacities. On the other hand, it is 
likely that the extent and frequency of the (in-)compatibility are also dif- 
ferent and inevitably vary with the educational level. Thereby, it cannot be 
ruled out that job and family may be more compatible for the higher 
educated, at least in some occupations (e.g. teacher), compared with jobs 
that typically are held by the less educated and that allow little flexibility. 
It is unclear to what extent the formulations of the two items an which the 
analyses are based can assess the level of compatibility and/or the level of 
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potentially earned income. Furthermore, private childcare is likely to be 
better organized and more affordable at a higher income level. Also, 
opportunity costs that arise from not earning an income need to be 
assessed vis-a-vis the partner’s income and social transfer payments. 
Nevertheless, there are distinct effects of the opportunity cost factor on 
family foundation, although these are inconsistently associated with edu- 
cational level. Therefore, our results speak not in favour of a total rejection 
of the opportunity cost hypothesis, rather the impact of opportunity costs 
needs better differentiated analysis with respect to earnings capacity 
versus incompatibility. 

It cannot be ruled out, however, that the perception of incompatibility 
is not only relevant in terms of job-related opportunity costs but also has 
to be assessed against the background of different inclinations towards 
employment. Traditionally, employment is more prevalent among highly 
educated women, but the same applies also to the working-class sector, in 
which the second income has always been necessary. The finding that the 
perception of opportunity costs does not have a general influence on 
starting a family, but in some computations has significantly less impor- 
tance for women with middle education compared to women with low 
education, can be interpreted against the background of a lower inclina- 
tion towards employment among women with a middle education. 

Irrespective of the potential relevance of the opportunity cost motive in a 
more differentiated perspective, this article indicates that the well-known 
education-related differences among birth rates of the first child at least are 
correlated with other motives in fertility behaviour. While the perception 
(or expectation) of different stresses of parenthood does not increase 
systematically with formal educational level, distinct differences between 
the educational groups can be detected with respect to positive incentives 
to become a parent. For example, instrumental incentives to become a par- 
ent, like the function of children as a help in old age or in cases of need, are 
perceived explicitly less frequently (or less intensively) by women with a 
high educational level compared to women with low education. However, 
these instrumental incentives have not proven to be very significant in 
terms of actual family founding behaviour. Nevertheless, the importance of 
these values of children to intergenerational relations depends on the edu- 
cational level and therefore explains to some extent a higher willingness to 
start a family among lower educational groups. 

The non-material incentives deserve much more attention, however. On 
the one hand, the perception of the non-material value of children as 
‘fulfilment in life’ has turned out to be an important determinant of the 
birth rate of the first child; on the other hand, this perception is less frequent 
among highly educated women compared to women with a low educa- 
tional level. These educational differences in the positive motivation to 
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become a parent contribute considerably to the explanation of lower birth 
rates of the first child among more highly educated women. 

The opportunity cost hypothesis has contributed to the fact that in the 
public debate the discussion is more about impediments than about (non- 
material) incentives to become a parent. Public discussion as well as fam- 
ily policy concentrate on compatibility and facilities of childcare. Our 
results, however, indicate that the restriction of motives exclusively to 
special impediments is not sufficient to explain fertility behaviour. In par- 
ticular, the positive incentives to become a parent have changed radically 
in the course of educational expansion. On these grounds, the effects of 
family policy measures being designed to decrease opportunity costs on 
the willingness to start a family should not be overestimated. 


Note 


1. Includes married couples as well as unmarried couples, couples living together 
and couples living in different homes. 
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abstract: Recent data on fertility rates indicate tremendous differences between 
Palestine and Turkey: whereas the total fertility rate has decreased remarkably 
over the last few decades in Turkey, a rather stable, high fertility rate can be 
observed for Palestine. This study applies a reconceptualization of the value of 
children approach to explain this difference. Analyses were performed using a 
sample of 249 Palestinian and 622 Turkish mothers from the 2002 international 
Value of Children study. In a first step, it is revealed that in Palestine children are 
more important for parents’ comfort and social esteem than in Turkey, while only 
slight country differences are found with respect to children’s affection value. This 
is in line with the study’s hypotheses. However, in a second step, the country- 
specific value of children is proved to be of only very limited predictive power 
with regard to the birth of children of different parity, which contradicts the expec- 
tations. A more detailed analysis suggests that it is rational to follow cultural 
routines with respect to children in Palestine but not in Turkey. 


keywords: fertility + Palestine + social production function + Turkey + value of 
children 


Introduction 


Only two decades ago, high fertility rates were observed for the whole 
Near East region. Since then, most of those countries have experienced 
significant acceleration of their demographic transition due to a tremen- 
dous decrease in fertility. However, Palestine is an exception: despite a 
slight decline in recent years, the total fertility rate (TFR) is still very high: 
5.1 in the West Bank and even 6.6 in the Gaza Strip in 2003 (Palestine 
Economic Policy Research Institute, 2005). However, in Turkey the TFR 
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has nearly halved since the 1980s and amounted to 24 in 2003 (State 
Institute of Statistics, 2004). Whereas the demographic transition is almost 
complete in Turkey, Palestine seems to be at the beginning, which results 
in a huge population growth and a very young population. 

This article aims to explain the diverging fertility rates by applying the 
theoretical revision of the value of children approach (Nauck, 2005; 
Nauck and Klaus, this issue, pp. 488-490). Following the tradition of 
methodological individualism (Coleman, 1990), the focus of our approach 
is on the process of individual generative decision-making. As childless- 
ness as an explanation for the lower level of fertility in Turkey can be 
excluded, it is assumed to be caused by parents’ motivation for a moder- 
ate number of children compared to Palestine, where the aspiration for 
many children seems to prevail. The key value of children (VOC) concept 
provides the ‘missing link’ (Kagitçibagi, 1982a: 176) at the individual level 
as it is assumed to be the direct determinant for parents’ motivation to 
have a certain number of children as well as the timing of having their off- 
spring. The VOC itself results from parents’ benefit consideration with the 
aim to optimize their individual well-being. Children are of conditional 
significance in parents’ social production function with respect to the 
production of comfort, social esteem and affect. As having a large number 
of children is reasonable only when children are of a high comfort and 
esteem utility, Turkey and Palestine should differ in this respect. 

The presupposed country-specific variations are mainly attributed to 
different aspects of the societal structure and institutional regulations, as 
well as to an unequal distribution of small-scale opportunities and individ- 
ual resources. Together, they specify the frame of the generative decision. 
With respect to the production of comfort, children are most efficient 
providers of material and financial support where parents have no alterna- 
tives for obtaining these. In this regard, Turkey and Palestine seem to differ, 
which is shown in the subsequent brief sketch of the country-specific con- 
textual conditions. This is followed by an elaboration of the expected vari- 
ations relating to the VOC and the modulated generative strategies. Finally, 
hypotheses are tested by using data from the 2002/3 international Value of 
Children study. The article concludes with a discussion of the results. 


Palestine and Turkey: Two Different Settings 


Palestine and Turkey have a similar cultural background as far as the 
dominance of the Islamic religion is concerned but they show some 
crucial differences that account for the generally higher demand for chil- 
dren in Palestine than in Turkey. 

Although there are organizations in Palestine (e.g. United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency) supplying financial support to the needy, this is not on 
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a par to what we know from modern welfare societies. Provision/ support is 
largely restricted to the refugees, who make up only 40 percent of the 
Palestinian population. Beside their own income from employment, the non- 
refugee population is mostly dependent on what other relatives and espe- 
cially children can contribute to everyday life and life in old age, especially 
among the 31 percent rural population (Palestine Economic Policy Research 
Institute, 2005). This is underpinned by the prevalence of the patrilinear 
descent kinship system, which is characterized by the high importance of 
intergenerational relationships and the fact that one’s principal solidarity is 
with one’s family of origin. Within the patrilineal descent kinship system, the 
existence of social norms concerning a high number of children is typical, as 
is a higher extent of social control due to frequent interaction among the kin. 
Compared to Palestine, Turkey has a more advanced social security system, 
covering main domains of life such as health care and old age pension, and 
which entitles more persons to benefits, especially outside the agricultural 
and informal economies. However, the level of pensions on retiring and the 
quality of health care is relatively low; moreover, unemployment benefits do 
not exist. Whereas the more affluent part of Turkish society compensates for 
these shortcomings by investing in stocks and real estate, the majority of 
Turkish families still have no alternative than to additionally rely on strong 
kinship ties and on the mutual assistance of family members. As in Palestine, 
the family is highly important in Turkey since social production functions are 
widely based on family and kinship. In Turkey, two kinship systems coexist 
(Nauck and Klaus, 2005). Whereas the patrilinear descent kinship system is 
widespread among the 35 percent rural population (State Institute of 
Statistics, 2003: 46), among the urban and better educated population the 
affinal kinship system is prevalent, which is based on equal relationships to 
both families of origin, and love marriages. Accordingly, the prime solidarity 
goes to the conjugal relationship and not to the lineage of descent, which 
implies a lower extent of children’s obligations towards their parents. 
Besides varying welfare benefits in the case of emergency, Palestine and 
Turkey also differ in terms of opportunities to attain gainful employment 
and make a living. Although both countries resemble each other in current 
rates of illiteracy — between 4 and 6 percent for men and between 14 and 19 
percent for women (Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics, 2004; State 
Institute of Statistics, 2003) — Palestinians have fewer opportunities to trans- 
form their education into rewarding employment. This is especially the 
case for those 50 percent of Palestinian women with more than 13 years of 
schooling (Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics, 2004). Owing to the 
Intifada and the restrictions placed by the Israeli government, such as clos- 
ing the Israeli labour market for Palestinian workers and limiting exports, 
the unemployment rate among Palestinians is very high, at 26 percent 
(Palestine Economic Policy Research Institute, 2005). In 2000, the Turkish 
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unemployment rate was less than half the Palestinian, at 9 percent (State 
Institute of Statistics, 2003: 55). The labour force participation rate of 
Turkish men (71 percent in 2000; State Institute of Statistics, 2003: 54) is on 
a similar level as that of Palestinian men (68 percent in 2003; Palestine 
Economic Policy Research Institute, 2005), but this is not true for women: 
although Palestinian women are better educated, Turkish women show a 
higher formal labour force inclusion with a rate of 40 percent in 2000 (State 
Institute of Statistics, 2003) compared to 13 percent of Palestinian women in 
2003 (Palestine Economic Policy Research Institute, 2005). 


The Value of Children as the ‘Missing Link’ 


According to the theoretical arguments provided by the revised VOC 
approach, diverging institutional arrangements, opportunities and 
restrictions along with an unequal allocation of individual resources 
imply differences with respect to the perceived benefits of having chil- 
dren. From the differences in the social structure between the two coun- 
tries, the following hypotheses are derived with regard to the three VOC 
dimensions and the resulting generative strategies. 


Variations In the Value of Children 

Children help to improve their parents’ comfort if they actively contribute to 
increase the welfare production within the parental household by helping in 
the family business, farm or household as well as by their contributory 
income. This is especially necessary in the case of poverty and when alter- 
natives for insurance against life risks are lacking. When compared to 
Turkey, the opportunity structures for parents’ (rewarding) employment 
are poorer and institutional welfare regulations are scarce in Palestine. So 
one can assume that the material dependence on children and thus, their comfort 
utility is more highly valued in Palestine than in Turkey. 

In addition to this more general distinction between the two countries, 
the comfort utility varies to some extent, according to the respondents’ 
place of residence. Rural contexts provide better opportunities for child 
labour, as the agricultural sector has a demand for unqualified and manual 
labour. At the same time, the access to welfare institutions is very 
restricted, which increases the parents’ dependence on descendants for 
support. In general, the utility of children for maximizing comfort should be 
higher in rural contexts than tn urban contexts. 

Beside the societal structure and small-scale opportunities, individual 
resources have an effect on the comfort utility of children. Education, 
inclusion into the labour force and economic situation are crucial in this 
respect. They all work in the same negative direction, namely, the higher 
the socioeconomic resources, the lower the comfort utility of children. 
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Pollowing the classical economic theory of fertility (Becker, 1960), the 
comfort utility of children solely depends on individual opportunities 
and resources, which implies that aggregated country differences in com- 
fort are a mere result of their unequal distribution. If this assumption 
holds true, then the hypothesized differences between Palestine and 
Turkey should disappear or at least decrease to a large extent, if educa- 
tion, occupation and economic resources are controlled. According to the 
VOC approach, a reduction of country differences is also expected but 
remaining variance is supposed to be on account of the institutional pecu- 
liarities of Turkey and Palestine. 

Social esteem can be indirectly and directly provided by the birth of a 
child. Indirectly, the birth of children creates (additional) relationships to 
relatives or to others and intensifies existing relationships, such as to 
parents (in law) and improves their quality. Directly, parenthood estab- 
lishes the opportunity for recognition and behavioural confirmation by 
the community, which typically includes the family and wider kinship. In 
this context children can be a status symbol and serve as a positional good 
that may generate social recognition in a very direct way. This is most 
probable within the descent lineage system, which is widespread in both 
countries, exclusively so only in Palestine. As mentioned earlier, Turkey 
shows a mixture of both kinship regimes with the affinal regime more 
common in the urban areas. The descent kinship system has a supportive 
effect because not only does it comprise pronatalist generative standards 
but it also ensures a strong social control that is essential for behavioural 
confirmation. Moreover, children's immediate contribution to parents' 
social esteem is especially true when they are also an effective means for 
the production of comfort. Consequently one can assume that a child's utility 
for providing social esteem is higher in Palestine than in Turkey and lower in 
cities than tn rural areas. A person's education, employment and economic 
capital show the same influence with respect to comfort: socioeconomic 
resources decrease the importance of children in producing social esteem. 
separate effects, not related to the children's comfort utility, are assumed 
for employment, which offers additional ways for getting behavioural 
approval from colleagues and for high economic status, which means a 
promising alternative to attaining a higher social status. 

Finally, the parent—child relationship is highly predicted for realizing 
affect since it is a very close and intimate bond, characterized by a high 
affinity and a steady and intense interaction. As children are assumed to 
be an indispensable — and to a large extent — irreplaceable source for the 
production of affect, an overall higher value of children than with respect 
to comfort or social esteem is expected. And in line with the theoretical 
argument by Leibenstein (1957), children’s contribution to affect is 
assumed not to be greatly influenced by any external factors and thus, this 
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utility should be rather independent from institutional regulations and 


country-specific opportunity structures. Accordingly, no or only marginal 
country-specific and contextual differences are expected with respect to this 
dimension. Therefore, it is evident that the affect utility of children is not 
supposed to be a decisive cause for country-level differences in fertility. 


Number and Timing of Children Depending on the 

Value of Children 

The individual arrangement of comfort, social esteem and affect has impli- 
cations for the number of children with which these utilities can be 
achieved (Kagitçibagi, 1982b; Nauck, 1989, 1997) as well as for the timing 
of the births in the life course. If the comfort utility of children is highly 
valued, it is an efficient strategy to have many children: every child 
increases the family’s working potential and means an additional source of 
income. Moreover, it distributes the existing workload across more shoul- 
ders and, thus, makes parents’ support more secure. Hence, the probability 
for children of higher parity should increase, and the births should occur earlier in 
the life course. 

Even though the creation of additional relationships and strengthening 
of the existing ones will be optimized already with few children, the sta- 
tus attainment through children will increase with many descendants, as 
the control over them is an efficient strategy for the increase of comfort in 
both Turkey and Palestine. Thus, if social esteem is highly valued this should 
result in many descendants and an early start of fertility behaviour, as status utility 
results immediately from the birth of every child. 

In case of high affect expectations, it is not an efficient strategy to have 
many children, as emotional benefits cannot be accumulated in the same 
way as the comfort utility, and as the saturation point is reached quite 
early. Moreover, every further child for the most part increases the 
expense of time but also the emotional strain, so that the optimum is to 
have few children, whereas childlessness and high numbers of children 
are suboptimal. Hence, a negative effect on higher parity births (three plus) is 
expected as well as no timing effects. 


Data 


The empirical analyses are based on Palestinian (N = 249) and Turkish 
(N = 622) mothers, and the Palestinian sample is restricted to the West 
Bank. The data were collected as part of a large cross-cultural study on the 
value of children and intergenerational relationships. In both countries, 
among others, two groups of mothers were surveyed: mothers with pre- 
school children and mothers with at least one adolescent child. Table 1 
presents the basic sample characteristics of the two groups. Even though 
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Table 1 Sample Description 








Turkey (%) Palestine (%) 

Number of children 

One child 29.5 95 

Two children 43.8 21.1 

Three+ children 26.7 69.4 
Education 

No/low education 51.8 51.8 

Middle education 29.4 46.9 

High education 18.8 13 
Present location 

Urban 66.8 29.7 
Mother’s age 

30 and younger 24.5 425 

31-40 51.0 32.5 

41 and older 24.5 25.0 
Source. VOC 2002, mothers’ sample 


the Palestinian mothers are — on average — younger than the Turkish 
mothers, they had already given birth to more children. In the Turkish 
sample, around 27 percent of respondents report three or more children 
compared to 69 percent in the Palestinian sample. In both national groups 
a subsample with regard to respondents’ place of residence was formed. 
Within the Turkish sample around two-thirds live in urban areas (67 per- 
cent) whereas in Palestine the proportion amounts to approximately one- 
third (30 percent). The distribution with respect to the highest educational 
level differs as well: the percentage of highly educated mothers is higher 
in Turkey (19 percent) than in Palestine (1 percent). However, the share of 
uneducated or low educated respondents is identical (52 percent). 


Independent Variables 

Corresponding to the hypotheses, the VOC depends on different factors. 
In a first step of the analysis, variations of the VOC are merely examined 
at the country level. They are assumed to be the result of the combination 
of different effects. This is because the society-variable is an agglomeration 
of institutional regulations and opportunity structures (affluence, welfare 
and insurance regulations, kinship organization), which are more or less 
the same for all its members (Nauck and Schénpflug, 1997), intra-societal 
variations of opportunities (such as rural-urban differences, levels of 
educational training, or labour market) and the distribution of individual 
resources. Thus, the packaged variable ‘society’ is partially disaggregated 
by introducing small-scale opportunities and individual resources. 
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Place of Residence at Time of Marriage. In both countries, the percent- 
age of births out of wedlock is very low. Thus, the residential environment 
at the time of marriage presumably reflects the perceived small-scale 
opportunity structure prior to making the decision to have children and 
thus to be relevant for the respective value of children. It is assumed that 
the major differences occur between urban and rural contexts. 


Educational Level. This is measured by a combination of the highest 
educational attainment and the number of years of schooling. The vari- 
able consists of three categories: the lowest level comprises no schooling 
at all to completion of primary school. The second category refers to com- 
pleted secondary education, and the highest educational level requires 


any completed tertiary degree be it college, university or postgraduation. 


Employment at Time of Marriage. This variable refers to differences in 
individual alternatives to parenthood before family. It differentiates 
between gainfully employed and unemployed mothers at the time of their 
marriage. 


Economic Situation. The economic status of respondents’ household is 
indicated by a dichotomous variable, based on a selection of information 
related to affluence: property, housing situation, husbands’ employment 
and the respondents’ subjective rating of the family’s prosperity were 
cluster analysed resulting in two different groups, which are character- 
ized as low versus high economic status. 


Value of Children 

In the tradition of VOC studies, the measurement is based on an item 
pool, each rated on a five-point-scale. The computation of the VOC 
indices is aligned with a cross-cultural validation of the VOC instrument 
with respect to equivalence (Nauck and Klaus, this issue, pp. 492-494). 
Three dimensions were extracted in line with the theoretical assumptions 
about the major division between comfort, social esteem and affect. The 
documented scales were adopted here. The alpha coefficients for Turkey 
are well above .70 (see Nauck and Klaus, this issue, p. 495), for Palestine 
they are rather low for comfort (.57) but reveal, however, a high internal 
consistency for esteem (.68) and affect (.70). In face of the short scales the 
coefficients are within acceptable limits and, thus, applicable for the fol- 
lowing analyses. 


Fertility 
The sampling procedure of the study implies that not all of the women 
have completed their fertile period and therefore still have the potential 
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to give birth to further children. So the current number of children is not 
necessarily the final one. As fertility is highly age dependent, event- 
history analysis as an explicit dynamic method for the calculation of tran- 
sition to different parities is employed, which provides more accurate 
estimates. Women’s entire birth history is surveyed and, thus, the data 
can easily be processed by this method. 


Findings 


Society, Opportunity Structures, Individual Resources 

and the Value of Children 

As Figure 1 indicates, the country differences for the VOC correspond to the 
hypotheses. Children are of much greater importance for the production of 
comfort and social esteem in Palestine than in Turkey. For both aspects, the 
country-specific mean differences are highly significant. Contrary to this, 
only slight differences are to be found for affect, which confirms the inde- 
pendence of this dimension from the respective institutional and contextual 
conditions. In addition, both countries are characterized by a higher effi- 
ciency of children for realizing emotional needs and providing excitement 
and pleasure than for comfort and social esteem. 

In a next step, simultaneous tests were performed to control for other 
relevant predictors. The findings are presented in Table 2. An overall 
result is that comfort and social esteem are related to a remarkable extent 
to the context and resources (R? = .43 and .27 respectively) whereas the 
affect dimension is not (R? = .05). A closer look indicates that even in the 
multivariate models, high proportions of the variance are explained by 
the society variable: this emphasizes the very high importance of institu- 
tional regulations of the respective society and the living conditions 
common to all its members. With respect to comfort and social esteem, 
this effect was assumed to be mediated by factors below the national 
level, and indeed, the coefficients related to respondents’ nationality 
decrease to a moderate degree if small-scale opportunities and individual 
Tesources are introduced. The results are in compliance with the hypothe- 
ses. All bivariate effects are very high. Most of them decrease to a large 
extent in the multivariate model but remain largely significant. Comfort 
and social esteem are more important in rural areas as the location at time 
of marriage reveals a moderate effect on comfort (beta = .23), which is also 
true for social esteem (beta = .11) since it is tied to children’s efficiency 
with respect to comfort. Also, the household’s economic situation shows 
significant mean differences: the importance of own offspring to provide 
comfort and social esteem is higher in households that are not well off 
(beta = .11 and .09 respectively). However, the effects in the multivariate 
models are considerably below those in the bivariate tests. With respect to 
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Figure 1 The Value of Children m Turkey and Palestine 
Source. VOC 2002, mothers’ sample. 


mothers’ involvement in formal employment, the effects even disappear 
if the other variables are introduced. Contrary to the other independents 
the educational level remains very powerful: the higher the education, the 
less important the contribution of children to comfort and social esteem, 
the adjusted coefficients are rather high (beta = 36 and .28). Education is 
the strongest single predictive variable, which suggests that education is 
unequally distributed between the Turkish and the Palestinian sample, on 
the one hand, and between rural and urban areas, on the other. Second, 
the effects of respondents’ involvement in employment and the extent of 
their economic well-being are largely mediated by education. 

To sum up, the effects of individual resources operate in the theoretically 
expected way and contribute to the variation in the VOC. But the differ- 
ences in the VOC between Turkey and Palestine cannot be attributed to 
country-specific composition effects alone, as is assumed by the economic 
theory of fertility. As a high proportion of variance related to the country 
variable remains, effects emanate from differences at the institutional level. 

With respect to affect, no significant effects for family’s economic status 
and respondents’ job experience are to be found and only slight differ- 
ences for respondents’ location around marriage and for nationality. 
Thus, the parent-child relationship seems to be a source of almost unique 
emotions and affectionate bonds. Only education shows a moderate 
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Table 2 Prediction of the VOC (ANOVA) 


Comfort Social esteem. Affect 
Predictors Unadj. Adj. Unadj. Adj. Unadj. Adj 
Country: eta/beta 41 VA i 25 157 0% D" 
Turkey 24 2.4 32 33 46 46 
Palestine 3.4 3.2 3.8 3.6 45 4.4 
Location at marriage: eta/beta 43 2937 29 11* 10 05 
Urban 23 24 32 33 45 45 
Rural 33 3.0 3.7 3.5 46 4.6 
Employment at marriage: 20 .05 .19 .00 09  .02 
eta/beta 
Yes 23 2.7 3.1 3.4 45 45 
No 28 2.6 3.4 3.4 46 45 
Economic situation: eta/beta 4] Si à loi -33 .09* 122 MA 
Low/middle 2.9 27 3.5 3.4 46 45 
High 1.7 24 28 3.2 44 45 
Education: eta/ beta 51 36** Al 28** 18  .14* 
No/low education 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.6 46 46 
Middle education 25 2.4 3.3 33 45 45 
High educated 1.5 2.0 26 2.9 43 4.4 
Explained variance (R?) 43 al .05*™ 


Source: VOC 2002, mothers’ sample. 

Note ** p < 01, * p < .05, + p < .1; control for respondents age; Unadj. = unadjusted means, 
Adj. = adjusted means. 

negative impact: the higher the mother’s education, the less important 
children’s contribution to affect (beta = .14). Obviously, higher education 
provides occupations with more complex social networks, which also 
provide affect resulting from conversation, mutual emotional support and 
activities. Moreover, higher education makes affluence more likely, which 
allows for challenging leisure activities and holidays. The eta coefficients 
for employment and economic status confirm their indirect, negative 
impact on affect. 


The Value of Children and Fertility Behaviour 

Figure 2 shows the survival curves according to parity and country. As no 
childless women are included, the survival analysis with respect to the 
birth of the first child only explores the timing of the transition to mother- 
hood, which occurs earlier in the life course in Palestine. Half of the 
Palestinian women enter into motherhood between the age of 19 and 20, 
which is two years earlier than their Turkish counterparts. Around the age 
of 36, all of the Palestinian respondents have started their family formation 
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Figure 2 Survival of the Birth of the First, Second and Third Child, Separated by Country 
Source. VOC 2002, mothers’ sample. 


process as all of them have had their first child — this is extended to the 
age of 40 for the Turkish women. 

The earlier timing of child birth in Palestine can also be documented for 
the birth of the next two parities, which means that births of higher order 
mainly occur in early life stages in Palestine. This is, of course, partly a 
result of their earlier transition to motherhood. However, the spacing 
between the different parities is also shorter for the Palestinians compared 
to the Turks. This is demonstrated by the curves, which are significantly 
steeper in Palestine than in Turkey. Moreover, the Turkish mothers have a 
remarkably lower probability to have a second and third child at all com- 
pared to their Palestinian counterparts. Looking at the final parity (at an age 
of 40), about 15 percent of the Turkish mothers have not given birth to a 
second, and 54 percent of the mothers with two children have not given 
birth to a third child up to the time this survey was conducted, whereas 
nearly all of the Palestinian respondents have with respect to both parities. 

Cox regressions were performed to assess the explanatory power of the 
VOC in the prediction of country-specific fertility. Two different models 
were calculated per parity — the first one includes the society variable as 
the only predictor (with Palestine as reference group), and the second 
model is complemented by the VOC (Table 3). The country-related timing 
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Table 3 Prediction of the Generative Behaviour by the VOC (Cox Regression) 


Birth child 1 Birth child 2 Birth child 3 
Exp (P) Model 1  Model2 Modell Model2 Modell Model 2 
Country ,60** 82* 35% 52" a be 30" 
Comfort 1,299 Loe 126% 
Social esteem 1.08 1,13 1.17+ 
Affect 98 93 11” 
Valid cases 837 826 628 
Y 43,1" 100.0 153,.3% 221.6** 197.0* 222.5 
AY: 571" 71.1" 28.5% 
Improvement 
by VOC 


Source VOC 2002, mothers’ sample. 
Note: “* p < .01,* p < .0,+p<.1. 


effect with respect to the age at first birth can be reduced if the VOC are 
included. At the same time, the explanatory power of the model increases 
since the delta of the chi-square scores between model 1 and 2 is signifi- 
cant. Also, the coefficients largely prove the hypotheses concerning the 
functioning of the VOC: the higher the mothers’ comfort, the lower her 
age at first birth (Exp (B) = 1.25). The effect of social esteem is not signifi- 
cant, but expresses a tendency in the same direction (Exp (B) = 1.08). An 
early start increases the time remaining for further child births, on the one 
hand, and realizes children’s utility as soon as possible, on the other. As 
theoretically predicted, affect does not influence the timing of the transi- 
tion to motherhood. 

The probability of a second birth in Turkey is about one-third (Exp (8) = 
0.35) of the probability in Palestine and even decreases to around one-fifth 
(Exp (B) = 0.21) for the third birth. When including the VOC dimensions, 
the country effects drop but still remain highly significant. Positive signifi- 
cant effects of comfort and social esteem are obvious: the more important 
both values are, the higher is the probability of a second (Exp (P) = 1.34 and 
1.13, respectively) and a third birth (Exp (B) = 1.26 and 1.17, respectively). 
Affect is only relevant for the third birth by reducing its probability (Exp (B) 
= 0.77), as hypothesized: it is suboptimal to have a third child when merely 
their contribution to affect is highly valued. On the contrary, this utility is 
assumed to decrease as the number of children increases. 

All effects confirm the theoretical assumptions derived from the theory 
of the social production function. However, the VOC reduces the society 
effect only to a very limited extent. Although the analyses give indications 
for substantial effects of the VOC, a strong independent effect of the 
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Table 4 Prediction of the Generatroe Behaviour by VOC, Separated by Countries 


Birth child 1 Birth child 2 Birth child 3 
Exp (P) Turkey Palestine Turkey Palestine Turkey Palestine 
Comfort Lor 1.02 1.44" 1.00 1.43% 0.97 
Social esteem 1.08 1.04 1.13 + 1.07 1.26 + 1.02 
Affect 1.02 89 96 85 .68* .85 
Valid cases 601 236 592 234 415 213 
x? 71,6" 1 95.0 1.4 46.1" 1.3 


Source VOC 2002, mothers’ sample. 
Note. **p < .01, *p < .05,+p<.l. 


country variable remains. In particular, differences in fertility between 
Turkey and Palestine can only be partly explained by the individual VOC 
arrangement of the mothers: this disproves at least straightforward 
‘rational-choice’ explanations, which do not take the economy of deci- 
sion-making into account. In order to uncover possible variations in the 
generative decision-making between Palestine and Turkey, the analyses 
were repeated separately for both societies. Table 4 presents the — at a first 
look — astonishing results. Strong empirical relationships between VOC 
and fertility are observed for Turkey and more precisely, the results 
strengthen the theoretical assumptions in all respects. By contrast, no rela- 
tion at all can be found for Palestine. It is suggested that fertility is 
completely independent from the mother’s VOC, as being revealed by the 
lack of any significant coefficient. This pertains not only to the probability 
of the birth of different parities but also to their timing. 


Discussion 


How are these findings to be understood? Why is the connection between 
VOC and fertility totally missing in Palestine, whereas in Turkey the rela- 
tionship is rather strong and in the theoretically expected direction? 
Measurement errors, such as lacking reliability or equivalence, can be 
excluded as an explanation, as they have been successfully tested (Nauck 
and Klaus, this issue, pp. 492-496). Nevertheless, several arguments are 
conceivable, which suggest an extension of the theoretical model rather 
than disproving the theoretical framework in general. 

First, the relationship between fertility decision-making and its outcome 
as fertility behaviour is a very indirect one: the number of births and their 
timing are not fully controllable by the involved individuals, which refers 
primarily to the availability of contraceptive methods. In the case of inad- 
equate birth control, the correlation between the individually reported 
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value of children and the respective number of children decreases. Thus, 
the different explanatory power for Turkey and Palestine might be partly 
caused by national differences in behavioural control. Unfortunately, this 
argument cannot be tested directly, since the women’s knowledge and use 
of (effective) methods of birth control were not surveyed. However, 
aggregated figures suggest that differences between Palestine and Turkey 
exist. According to a national survey from 1993, 63 percent of married 
couples in Turkey practise birth control, of which 53 percent use a mod- 
ern method like intrauterine devices (IUD), pill or condom (Shorter and 
Angin, 1996: 37). In the West Bank, the percentage of currently married 
women using contraceptive methods is lower than in Turkey: in 2000 only 
54 percent control their births, with the highest share using the IUD. The 
contraceptive pill and other methods have hardly any importance 
(Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics, 2002). However, this is only a 
very indirect empirical argument, as the use of effective contraceptive 
methods may already be a result of the respective VOC, namely the 
reduced efficiency of (many) children for the maximization of comfort 
and esteem. Nonetheless, the correlation between individual VOC and 
fertility behaviour should be a rather moderate one, as long as the rele- 
vant intervening factors such as birth control are not adequately included 
in the theoretical model of explanation. 

A second, more direct argument refers to differences in the economy of 
decision-making in both countries. Basically, the lack of variance in the 
generative behaviour within the Palestine sample may indicate a high 
‘cultural’ consensus about the overall utility of children in the social 
production function of their (potential) parents, which is not directly 
affected by situational variations. Thus, it may be questioned whether the 
mode of calculating decision-making is valid in any historical period of 
time and under any societal conditions. Raising this objection is entirely 
consistent with the basic approach as it considers that calculated decisions 
impose costs with respect to information seeking and processing. They 
can be avoided if a less costly decision-making mode is at hand. The per- 
forming of a cultural routine solution is reasonable, especially in the case 
of homogeneous living conditions and when the costs of children and the 
risk of wrong generative decisions are rather low. This might be especially 
true for Palestine: the opportunity structures for gainful employment of 
Palestine mothers do not differ very much, even if they have different 
levels of schooling. This results in less variation of the possibilities to act 
than in Turkey but also in fewer opportunity costs of children. Also, 
Palestine is at the beginning of the demographic transition. This implies 
that cultural routine solutions, such as ‘it is good to have many children 
under any circumstances’, have been stable in Palestine for generations 
and are intergenerationally transmitted as efficient strategies. Turkey is in 
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the midst of the demographic transition with a steep fertility decline, 
which provides numerous occasions for potential mothers to reflect fertil- 
ity decisions and thus to calculate them ‘rationally’ according to their 
specific situation, resulting in higher situation-specific variance and a closer 
connection between VOC and fertility. 

Finally, another argument emanates from the crisis situation between 
Jews and Palestinians. For Palestinians, there are uncertainties with regard 
to any dimension of the social production function. This results in an unde- 
fined overall value of children that is not dependent on specific conditions 
of living. Demographers and sociologists consider children as means to 
strengthen one’s ethnic group (Courbage, 1995), an idea that is supported 
by the pronatalistic ideologies of nationalistic movements. As Fargues 
(2000: 469) points out, ‘fertility was high because it was desired’. Thus, for 
Palestinians it is important to increase in size independently from individ- 
ual resources and opportunities so as to play an important role in the demo- 
graphic struggle with Israel and so as to reduce the uncertainties for the 
people by establishing an autonomous state that — in the long run — will be 
able to provide its people with welfare and social security. Obviously, they 
attempt to do this through increasing numbers of children. 
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abstract: This article analyses exchanges of support between the elderly and adult 
generations and by gender, based on data from the United Nations household sur- 
vey in Mexico City (SABE, 2000), and the National Study of Ageing and Health 
(ENASEM, 2001). Results indicate that in Mexico both generations — elderty parents 
and adult children — provide support, such as money, services, care or gifts for 
grandchildren, according to gender roles and the generation's resources. Men pro- 
vide monetary support and reproduce their role as family providers, but this role 
depends on having an income from work and, in later years, a pension, a more com- 
mon situation among men than among women. Women develop their female 
domestic role as caregivers. They do not have a formal income, but receive informal 
economic support and offer services and care to their relatives, reproducing their 
invisible and unpaid work during their life course. Both types of support are widely 
exchanged between elderly parents and adult children and children-in-law. 


keywords: family + interchange + intergenerational + support 


Introduction 


It is estimated that over the next two decades the elderly population in 
Mexico will become one of the 10 largest in the world. This article dis- 
cusses family and intergenerational exchanges and the Mexican ageing 
process, considering differences by gender and informal networks and 
interchanges. Different male and female generations assume different 
roles in society, family and community, in a complex process of networks, 
representations, status and stereotypes about the elderly, youth and 
adults (Elder, 1987; Hareven and Masaoka, 1998). Obligations are renegoti- 
ated by generations in institutions, as well as in the family and community 
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networks. The higher life expectancy increases rates of female widow- 
hood and leads to a complex structure of households and income during 
the later part of the female life course (Gomes, 2001; Uhlenberg, 1978, 
1980; Young, 1987). On the other hand, adult and older generations are 
reinforcing the traditional female roles, which are centred around taking 
care of the family, and adding new female roles and routinizing domestic 
activities (Chant, 1991; Varley and Blasco, 2001). Inequality and lack of 
formal distributive resources put the poorer elderly at a disadvantage in 
intergenerational, family and community bargains, making it difficult to 
obtain support and less attractive to offer it (Gomes, 2001; Young, 1987). 

Two recent quantitative surveys have focused on the exchanges in and 
between families and generations in Mexico. SABE! sampled 1200 residents 
over 60 years old in Mexico City in 2000, and ENASEM? surveyed 13,500 
national residents over 60 years old in 2001. Both surveys focus on the eld- 
erly, their health and formal and informal support between generations. 
However, each survey measures different variables and uses different 
approaches to study these topics. While SABE is centred on identifying and 
measuring the total number of elderly relatives and total support exchanges 
with the elderly, ENASEM sought to establish the relationships between 
generations over 50 years old and their spouses, ascendants and descen- 
dants in a geo-referenced manner. Accordingly, the ENASEM study has a 
more complex approach to family and intergenerational relatianships, 
because it allows for the establishment of links between different genera- 
tions, and for analysis of family interchanges at the household level, as well 
as at neighbourhood, city, country and international level. Due to these 
differences between the two surveys, results are analysed separately, although 
I try to find consistency among results from both. 

Results indicate that the accelerated ageing process experienced by the 
Mexican population is evidencing the limited availability of institutional 
support, and the role played by informal support to mitigate inequality. 
But, at the same time, evidence shows limitations in informal support to 
solve problems that stem from the ageing process in a historical context of 


social and gender inequality. 


Population and Socloeconomic Context In Mexico 


Between 1990 and 2000, the number of people over 60 years old increased 
from near 5 million to near 7 million, or from 6 percent to 7 percent of the 
total Mexican population. Mexico City has a concentration of some of the 
most important industrial and service settings in Latin America, and a 
concentration of elderly inhabitants also: individuals over 60 years old 
represent 8.5 percent of the city’s population. Formal employment repre- 
sents 40 percent of the total labour market, and women, children and the 
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elderly are concentrated in the informal sector, compared to men and 
adults. The pension system covers only 16 percent of the population over 
60 years old, and families must support the needs of their children, youth, 
adults and elderly (Gomes, 2001). 

In Mexico, the nuclear family is the norm: most households conform 
to the nucleus of head (with or without spouse) and children, followed 
by extended and one-person households. In the last decade, family 
structure has diversified due to ageing and modernization processes. 
Increases in rates of divorce and widowhood lead people to live alone or 
without a partner, with or without children. Ageing contributes to this 
diversification, promoting increases in the proportion of elderly indi- 
viduals and couples living alone, and of extended families (Gomes, 
2001; Young, 1987). 

Changes in family structure occur in parallel to new contracts between 
generations and genders. It is assumed that exchanges between genera- 
tions depend, on the one hand, on the availability of parents and children, 
and, on the other hand, on the availability of resources, services, care and 
other types of formal and informal support. 

In Mexico, institutional support such as pensions is scarce. 
Anthropologists emphasize the importance of family networks and 
solidarity to support the elderly. Are institutional support and family 
complementary, or competing sources of support? Is the lack of institu- 
tional support leading families to reinforce networks and exchanges? Do 
families have limits to their support of elderly generations? Who supports 
who? Who are in the best situation to offer economic, physical services 
and emotional support in Mexican families? Are family exchanges a 
substitute for policies? This article draws on surveys on ageing and gen- 
erational exchange to analyse the links between the ageing process and 
family interchanges in Mexico. 


Demographic Transition: The Avallabllity of Parent 

and Child Generations. 

Ascendants - The Parents of the Generation Over 60 Years Old. In 
spite of the current high life expectancy in Mexico, few individuals over 
60 years old in Mexico have surviving parents. This is due to increases in 
life expectancy being relatively recent. Most people born after the 1950s 
will have survived into their sixties, whereas many of their parents’ 
generation will probably not have lived beyond 40. As a result of this gap 
between the surviving oldest and old generations, currently only 2.7 
percent of individuals over 60 years old have a surviving father and only 83 
percent have a surviving mother (ENASEM, 2001). In Mexico City, these 


proportions are slightly higher: 3.4 percent of people over 60 have a surviving 
father and 11.5 percent have a surviving mother (SABE, 2000). 
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At the national level, there are three times more surviving mothers 
(645,000) than surviving fathers (207,000) of individuals over 60 years old. 
But mothers are younger (mean = 87 years) than fathers (mean = 90 
years). In spite of these mothers’ younger age, 37.7 percent of them need 
help, and 53.0 percent of them live with their 60 years plus children. In 
contrast, only 18.4 percent of this generation of fathers need help, and 
only 5.5 percent live with a son or daughter (ENASEM, 2001). Increasing 
older age is related to a higher incidence of chronic diseases and incapac- 
ity, which means a higher demand for support and co-residence. In 
Mexico, however, the oldest generation of mothers are not as old as the 
fathers, but they are more numerous and more dependent on care and 
co-residence than the fathers. 


Descendants - The Children of the Generation Over 60 Years Old. 
The offspring of people now in their sixties are very numerous in Mexico. 
Between the 1940s and 1980s, life expectancy almost doubled (Campos 
Ortega, 1993), and these generations are progressively more numerous 
because more were being born and more have survived in this period. 
Both the elderly and adult generations reproduced the universal mar- 
riage, motherhood/fatherhood pattern, with very high fertility. 
Nationally, the current generation over 60 has had on average 6.6 chil- 
dren, and 6.3 of their children are still alive. Only 6.9 percent of the over 
sixties have never had children? (ENASEM, 2001). 

In Mexico City, these proportions are lower: 6 percent of the generation 
over 60 have never had children, while those who have had families have 
had between four and six children.‘ As with the national population, in 
Mexico City most of that generation’s children have survived: 48 percent 
are between 38 and 45 years old. Moreover, 7.5 percent of the generation 
over 60 have at least one stepchild (one-third of these has one stepchild, 
another third has two and one-third has three stepchildren), while only 
3.8 percent of them have adopted children (and of these, 80 percent have 
just one adopted child) (SABE, 2000). 

Among the total population, 73 percent of the children of the generation 
over 60 years old are non-resident, and 27 percent co-reside with parents. 
In other words, one in every four adult children lives with their elderly 
parents and three live in a separate household. Almost all co-resident 
adult children are in good health (93 percent), their average age is 22 years 
and most are single (69 percent). Only 23 percent of co-resident adult chil- 
dren are married and 5 percent are separated /divorced; 19 percent have 
always lived with their parents, 77 percent of them have left their parents' 
household and returned; and they have an average of 1.4 children. 

Co-resident adult children are younger than non-resident adult chil- 
dren. Adult children who live separately from their parents are in a more 
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advanced stage in the life course: their average age is 43 years old; 87 
percent of them are married, 10 percent are single and only 2 percent are 
divorced; and they have on average four or five children. The majority of 
non-resident adult children live in the same city as their elderly parents 
(2 percent live in the same house or building as their parents, 32 percent 
live in the same neighbourhood and 33 percent live in a different area but 
within the same city); only 21 percent of non-resident children live in 
another city and 11 percent live in the US. 

These results indicate that in Mexico co-residence with the generation 
over 60 years old is not a norm, but a typical pattern for younger and sin- 
gle adult children, while older and married children tend to live in a sep- 
arate household. Most adult children prefer to leave their parents’ 
household when they marry and have children of their own. This process 
of dissolution of parents” households in general happens with the creation 
of children’s new households in proximity — in the same city — to their 
elderly parents. However, internal and international migration is at the 
centre of family decisions for one out of three children who leave their 
parents’ households. 


Descendants - The Grandchildren of the Generation Over 60 Years 
Old. Grandchildren of individuals over 60 years old are also very 
numerous: only 7.6 percent of their adult children have never had any 
children. However, the grandchild generation is less numerous than the 
adult child generation, because the latter have had a fewer number of 
descendants. While members of the generation over 60 has near six 
surviving adult children, the next generation has had three children or 
fewer. 23 percent have had three and 21 percent have had two; only 12 
percent have had four children. The mode and median are three children 
for the adult generation. 

In Mexico City, the fertility of adult children was lower than the national 
level: 30.8 percent have had two, 23.5 percent have had three, 20.7 percent 
have had four and 14.2 percent have had one child 

The first conclusion is related to the gap between the number of indi- 
viduals in the elderly generation and their parents: ageing has not 
advanced enough in Mexico for the generation over 60 to be living 
together with their elderly parents. It is not very common for current 
adult generations to have grandparents living, and nor is it common for 
the youngest generation to have surviving great-grandparents. This is 
due to the oldest parents of the generation over 60 being born in an era of 
high mortality rates. 

The relatively low numbers of surviving oldest parents and the gap 
between old and oldest generations in Mexico imply the need to study 
exchanges controlling for the size of each generation, or taking into 
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account proportions, more than the number of exchanges or individuals. 
Today, generations over 60 years old have very few fathers surviving 
(near 10 percent) with whom to exchange any kind of support. But their 
adult children are very numerous, and they are available in the exchange 
relationships and family networks. Moreover, although most of these 
adult children are living in a separate household, two out of three of them 
live in the same city as their elderly parents, which facilitates physical and 
emotional exchanges between generations. One out every three non- 
resident children live in another city or in the US, but this still allows the 
interchange of money with their parents. These data confirm the results of 
previous studies, showing that elderly women in Mexico depend mainly 
on national and international remittances, more than pensions, salaries 
or other institutional support. National and international remittances 
between relatives in Mexico are the main source of income for women 
over 60 years old (Gomes, 2001). 

However, while the generation over 60 and their adult children will 
progressively survive to advanced ages during the coming decades in 
Mexico, and relational experiences like being a great-grandchild will be 
more frequent, current and future adult generations will be progressively 
more numerous, and we can expect strong changes in family relation- 
ships, and new contracts between adult parents and their children. 


Households, Gender and Generations 


Although the generation over 60 years old and their adult children nowa- 
days share significantly longer periods of their respective life spans, they 
have not tended to live in the same household. In Mexico, nuclear house- 
holds are the norm, or the most common type of household. In 2000, 
nuclear households comprised near 70 percent of total households, and 
extended families represented near 20 percent. The recent ageing process 
has promoted slight increases in the number and proportions of one- 
person households (one-third of them are elderly), of elderly couples liv- 
ing alone and of extended households with an elderly female head and 
adult children. These changes are related to women’s higher life 
expectancy and to the almost universal institution of marriage, a norm 
that prevails in Mexico across generations. New family arrangements 
emerge according to the new phases created in the later stages of the life 
course. First, adult children marry and leave their parents’ home, creating 
a new nuclear household, while the elderly parents continue living alone 
in a nuclear household without children, or the ‘empty nest’. Second, one 
of the elderly couple dies (usually the man), and the elderly widow contin- 
ues living alone in a one-person household, or moves in with a child, creat- 
ing an extended, multi-generational household (Gomes, 2001; Young, 1987). 
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Living alone or with children varies by gender and according to the 
needs and resources of elderly and adult children. The availability of 
resources dictates to the decision between establishing a separate and 
independent household or co-residing. Comparing the two generations, 
proportions of male elderly (over 60) heads of the household are lower 
(60.8 percent) than proportions of adult male heads (82.2 percent). 
However, higher proportions of elderly women are heads of their house- 
hold (26.4 percent) than are adult women (14.0 percent). This higher 
proportion of elderly women heading the household is largely accounted 
for by widows heading one-person households. 

On the other hand, in Mexico, institutional resources are very scarce for 
the generation over 60 years old. The majority of them neither retires nor 
gets a pension. Most of the elderly keep on working (52 percent of men 
and 16 percent of women 60-64 years old; 32 percent of men and 10 
percent of women over 65 years old). Women experience greater eco- 
nomic disadvantages: 22 percent of men between 60 and 64 years old and 
27 percent over 65 years old receive a pension; but only 11 and 14 percent 
of women, respectively, receive a pension. Another form of institutional 
support is Procampo, directed mainly at men in rural areas (14 percent of 
men over 60 years old receive this benefit) (Gomes, 2001). 

Due to the lack of institutional resources, the generation over 60 resorts 
to other sources of income. The more common alternatives are: working 
in the informal labour market for men and women; agricultural support 
(i.e. Procampo) for men; and national and international remittances for 
women. Therefore, for the over sixties there is a diversification of family 
forms, and, moreover, a diversification of sources of income, all of which 
vary by gender. 

First, men and women over 60 years old are experiencing different 
changes in their family arrangements, and second, they are experiencing 
different changes in their sources of income. These trends also imply 
changes in social and family networks, in the ability to offer and receive sup- 
port, in the migration process, and in the intergenerational and gender 
exchange. on their resources, elderly men and women can live 
alone or co-reside with adult children. Gomes (2001) observes that in Mexico 
intergenerational co-residence is likely to happen in households with a 
higher per capita income, but it is more common among elderly women 
than among elderly men. Varley and Blasco (2001) observe that higher pro- 
portions of elderly Mexican women in the city of Guadalajara co-reside with 
children than men. This is due to the traditional female role in the family: 
women offer services and take care of grandchildren, and children, children- 
in-law and grandchildren accept their co-residence. On the other hand, 
elderly men are not viewed as domestic collaborators, and sons-in-law are 
very reluctant to accept them living with their family and daughters. 
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Another gender issue is that more elderly men are abandoned by their 
family. According to the Mexico City survey, there are 1050 men 65 years 
old living in hospitals or in elderly people’s homes. Oddly, informants in 
the household declare that all of these elderly men living in institutions are 
exactly 65 years old. Obviously these data are misreported, and indicate a 
dissociation between family and institutionalized elderly or survey flaws. 


Intergenerational Exchanges 

Different generations exchange money, services, gifts, care and other kinds of 
support, according to gender roles. Men reproduce their role of economic 
provider and give monetary resources to relatives. Having money depends 
on having a salary and this is twice as frequent among elderly men than 
among elderly women, and twice as many men receive a pension than 
women. Those in a disadvantageous economic situation would therefore be 
‘dependent’ on their relatives. Varying stereotypes persist about the elderly 
and family: on the ane hand, they are viewed as ‘a burden on the family’; on 
the other, itis claimed that in the Mexican culture ‘families would never aban- 
don their elderly’. However, income surveys in Mexico show that 60 percent 
of elderly men are heads of their households, 40 percent of them have a salary 
and 30 percent get a pension. The dependants are women, who are mainly 
spouses and a group comprising ‘other relatives’ of the household head. In 
Mexico, most elderly women have never participated in the labour market, 
and today they are eligible to social security benefits only as their husband’s 
spouse (Gomes, 2001). Elderty women who are heads of households have 
scarce resources: only 10 percent get a salary, and 10 percent get a pension. 

Due to the lack of institutional resources, families have developed 
complex networks of informal support economic transfers such as 
national and international remittances, donations and gifts between rela- 
tives and friends (Gomes, 2001; Wong et al., 2000), physical and emotional 
support or exchanges of services (Robles, 2000). These networks guaran- 
tee status and social relationships, and promote the capacity to negotiate 
and assume an important role in the informal in 


The National Study of Agelng and Health 


As indicated earlier, fewer than 10 percent of the generation over 60 have 
surviving parents. In this section, I first analyse support given by the gener- 
ation over 60 and their siblings to these aged parents, drawing on data from 
the ENASEM study of 2001. Among individuals over 60 years old with a 
surviving father and/or mother, 39 percent of them (294,000) support their 
parents economically. The study reports that half of them gave their parents 
more than US$20 a month in the preceding two years. On the other hand, 
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only 16 percent (121,000) of individuals over 60 help their parents with 
health care, or with basic personal care, such as dressing, eating or washing 
for at least one hour a day. Eighty-six percent of this support is given to the 
aged mother, and only 14 percent to the father. Moreover, the survey 
respondents over 60 reported that most of their siblings and/or siblings’ 
spouses also helped their parents with economic support (63 percent), and 66 
percent of this economic support exceeded US$20 a month. Must siblings/ 
siblings’ spouses also help the parents with personal care (37 percent). In gen- 
eral, it is their mothers (70 percent) who receive the help, and for over one 
hour a day, as reported for the preceding two years. One-third of individu- 
als over 60 and their siblings have come to an agreement whereby they share 
economic support and the physical care of surviving parents. 

I now analyse support between this generation and their adult children. 
Support given by the generation over 60 to their adult children is less com- 
mon than support received by these elderly parents. Fewer than 5 percent 
of the generation over 60 years old reported giving economic support to 
their adult children, while 28 percent of adult children support their elderly 
parents. Economic support is more frequently given by the adult children 
to their elderly parents than vice versa. The mean value of this support 
from children to their elderly parents was 6680 pesos a year (approximately 
US$25 dollars a month). Most of this support (58 percent) was higher than 
2500 pesos and 92 percent of this support was higher than 5000 pesos a year. 

On the other hand, the mean value of support given by elderly parents 
to their children was 2892 pesos a year over the preceding two years (or 
almost US$12 a month). This mean value is 57 percent lower than the 
mean value of support from children to elderly parents. Therefore, 
although support offered by elderly parents to their children is more 
frequent, its value is much lower than the support the parents receive 
from their children. For example, the median value from elderly parents 
to children is half, and the standard deviation is lower too, compared to 
support from the adult children to their elderly parents. 

To summarize, the generation over 60 years old offers important sup- 
port to their parents: 39 percent of them give money and 16 percent give 
care, but they interchange less with their adult children: they receive eco- 
nomic support only from 14 percent and they give support to only 5 per- 
cent of their adult children. Although there are far more adult children 
providing than receiving economic support from the generation over 60 
years old, the mean value given by adult children to their parents is much 
lower than the mean value received. 

However, 59 percent of individuals over 50 years old believe that 
they will count on their children’s economic support in the future, and 36 
percent believe they must reciprocate this help in the future. Results show 
that this expectation is not yet a reality or a norm in Mexico. 
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Taking into account that the same children can give and receive 
economic support from the generation over 60 years old, I rested the 
value received from that given by each child (given—eceived). Results 
show that there are 41 percent of children who receive but who do not 
give money to their parents. The rest of the children, who are in the major- 
ity (59 percent), exchange money with their parents, sometimes giving 
money, sometimes receiving it But the final balance is positive: they 
contribute more money than they receive from their parents. 


The Mexico City Household Survey 


Support Given by the Generation Over 60 Years Old 

The Mexico City survey (SABE, 2000) analyses all relatives who exchange 
support with the over-60 generation. Results show that 87 percent of indi- 
viduals over 60 years old offer some type of support, such as money, serv- 
ices, gifts or taking care of children for relatives or friends. Of these 90 
percent are women. Ranking first is the support exchanged between 
spouses: men support their wives with money (33 percent), gifts (14 
percent) and services (7 percent); women offer money to their spouses (28 
percent), services (18 percent), gifts (12 percent) and childcare (7 percent) 
(see Table 1). 

Second is the support given by the elderly to their children, who receive 
20 percent of the total support given by their parents. Leaving aside the 
support given to the spouse, children are the beneficiaries of more than 
half the support given by their parents. Half of the support children 
receive from both parents is financial; the other half comprises services, 
gifts and taking care of grandchildren from both parents. 

Third, elderly men and women support different relatives. Elderly men 
offer mainly money and gifts to their parents. Elderly women support 
their sons and daughters-in-law financially and with services and gifts. 

Finally, elderly men and women also support different members of 
their family as follows: men basically provide money to their children-in- 
law, but also give money to siblings and other relatives. Women support 
siblings more and other relatives with all types of support. 

In sum, services are a very frequent type of support, typically by 
women and offered to all relatives. Men tend to provide money, mainly to 
spouses, children and children-in-law, but also to all relatives. Gifts are 
part of the support that the elderly provide, but elderly mothers give 
more gifts to their spouses and children, while elderly fathers give five 
times more gifts to parents and children-in-law. Elderly women provide 
nearly three times as much childcare as elderly men; they care for their 
grandchildren but also for the children of other relatives, while men only 
take care of their own grandchildren. 
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Table 1 Types of Support Given by Generation Over 60 Years Old to Relatives (in 
percentages) 


Types of support 
Percentage of 
elderly giving 
Relative Money Services Gifts Care Other support 
Support given by men 
Spouse 33.31 7.01 1412 280 1.39 58.63 
Children 11.11 7.81 0.98 1.70 0.94 22.54 
Parents 3.23 192 263 0.00 0.00 7.79 
Siblings 254 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 2.54 
Children-in-law 4.67 0.00 134 0.00 0.00 6.01 
Stepchildren 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Other relatives 1.25 0.00 0.00 0.00 1.25 2-50 
Total 56.12 16.74 19.07 450 3.57 100.00 
Support given by women 
Head of household 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Spouse 27.80 17.71 1175 7.44 0.89 65.60 
Children 8.85 5.85 225 2.10 0.99 20.03 
Father only 0.35 0.12 000 0.12 0.12 0.71 
Siblings 1.20 0.94 052 0.25 0.16 3.07 
Children-in-law 2.42 143 078 048 0.42 5.55 
Grandchildren 0.38 0.38 0.00 0.22 0.00 0.97 
Other relatives 1.09 0.58 0.25 051 027 2.71 
Non-relatives 0.52 052 0.00 0.00 0.10 1.13 
Domestic employees 0.24 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.24 
Total 42.86 2753 1556 11.11 295 100.00 


Source. Own estimations based on SABE, 2000. 


The gender perspective applied to intergenerational interchanges high- 
lights the family role of elderly women. In Mexican families they are usually 
married, and in general do not participate in the labour market. However, 
they offer a wide diversity of support to different family members and are 
at the centre of the family interchange relationship. On the other hand, it is 
interesting to observe a strong interchange of services between elderly 
spouses, from women to men and vice versa. These results suggest that 
assumptions about lack of gender solidarity and machismo in Mexico are not 
accurate, because clearly elderly spouses collaborate with each other. 

The results of the SABE study refer to Mexico City only. In Mexico, 
there is a higher number of elderly heads of households in rural localities 
compared to urban areas (Gomes, 2001). In rural areas, the role and 
dynamics of support networks would be more specific due to the lack of 
institutional support or steady income and the fact that a subsistence 
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economy prevails and there have been huge migration flows of adult 
generations to the cities and to the US. 

In both rural and urban contexts family support systems can supple- 
ment the lack of economic resources and institutional support, but gender 
differences are accentuated, to the disadvantage of women, who help sev- 
eral generations and relatives providing services, physical support to 
adults, caring for children and giving gifts. 


Support Recelved by the Generation Over 60 Years Old 

In Mexico City, just 12 percent of men and 6 percent of women over 60 
years old receive no kind of support at all. There are more than 1 million 
elderly people receiving support, of whom the overwhelming majority 
are women (945 million vs only 130,000 men). 

Men receive support mainly from their wives (50 percent) and children 
(29 percent), and less from other relatives (7 percent) and children-in-law 
(6 percent). Spouses give money, services and other types of support to 
elderly men. 

The most frequent kind of support men received by men is money (43 
percent), mainly from their spouses, followed by other support (22 per- 
cent), services (19 percent) and gifts (16 percent). Economic support for 
elderly men comes from the spouse (19 percent) and their children (15 
percent). In all these forms of support, the wife is the main interchange 
actor, except for gifts, where children also play an important role. 

Women receive support first from their spouses (58 percent), mainly in 
the form of money (37 percent), other (10 percent) and gifts (8 percent). 
Moreover, they receive support from their children (25 percent), and a 
little from children-in-law (7 percent); in both cases the support is mainly 
economic (Table 2). 

In sum, taking into account not only economic but other forms of 
support, in Mexico City the generation over 60 years old are providers as 
well as receivers of support. Support is exchanged first between elderly 
spouses, and second between elderly parents and adult children. Parents 
and children-in-law are the next to benefit from support relations. The 
elderly generation receives most of the total support given by children-in- 
law, but provide a great deal of support to them. There are differences in 
the type of support exchanged by gender and generation. Elderly women 
provide mainly services and care, but receive usually money and services. 
Elderly men provide money and receive services from different relatives. 


Support of the Elderly with Physical Limitations 


One in four individuals over 60 years old (24.4 percent) receives some 
kind of support in terms of daily activities: 15.5 percent of them receive 
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Table 2 Types of Support Received by Generation Over 60 Years Old from Relatives 


(in percentages) 
Types of support 
Percentage of 
elderly receiving 
Relative Money Services Gifts Other support 
Men 
Spouse 19.04 1213 6.27 12.28 49.72 
Children 15.45 227 6.29 5.15 29.15 
Parents 1.30 1.30 0.00 1.30 3.91 
Sibling 1.15 0.00 1.15 0.00 229 
Childrer-in-law 2.99 0.00 1.69 1.56 6.24 
Stepchildren 0.50 0.00 1.00 0.00 1.50 
Other relatives 2.68 2.90 0.00 1.60 7.19 
Total 43.10 18.61 16.39 21.90 100.00 
Women 
Head of household 0.10 0.00 0.00 0.10 0.19 
Spouse 37.34 3.07 7.87 9.80 58.09 
Children 14.06 1.42 4.86 4.62 24.96 
Father only 0.20 0.11 0.09 0.09 0.50 
Siblings 1.36 0.22 0.64 0.65 2.86 
Children-in-law 3.82 0.92 1.56 1.06 7.37 
Grandchildren 0.57 0.00 0.22 0.40 1.20 
Other relative 1.75 0.10 0.49 0.35 2.69 
Non-relatives 0.85 0.57 0.52 0.21 2.15 
Domestic employees 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
60.06 6.41 16.26 17.28 100.00 


Source. Own estimations based on SABE, 2001. 


help with one activity, 5.6 percent receive help with two activities and 3.3 
percent receive help with three or more physical activities. The elderly 
generation need support with heavy housework (10.4 percent of individ- 
uals over 60 years old) and to buy food (6.8 percent). Other activities for 
which they need support are light housework (5.5 percent), taking medi- 
cine (5.5 percent), having a shower (4.7 percent), dressing (4.6 percent) 
and preparing food (4.4 percent). They also need help to go to bed (3.7 
percent), to manage their finances (3.3 percent), to cross a room (2.7 
percent), use the toilet (2.4 percent) and to eat (1.7 percent). 

This help is provided mainly by children (48 percent), grandchildren (14 
percent) and spouses (13 percent). But, to a smaller degree, it might also be 
provided by a paid careworker (9 percent), stepchildren (6 percent) or 
another relative (5 percent). In general, physical help occurs within the same 
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household (80 percent), but it can mean that children and grandchildren 
travel across the city (11 percent) or within the neighbourhood (8 percent) to 
support parents or grandparents who have some physical limitation. 

Finally, results from the Mexico City study reveal an overall lack in the 
health system: one out of four individuals over 60 years old receive fam- 
ily support for daily activities, and many of them receive help to do activ- 
ities such as heavy housework, buying and preparing food, doing light 
housework, taking medicine, having a shower, dressing, going to bed, 
managing money, getting from one side of a room to the other, using the 
toilet and eating. This help is provided mainly by children, grandchildren 
and spouses. Jt might be paid care or provided by stepchildren or another 
relative, but in far smaller proportions. 


Conclusions 


Individuals over 60 years old in Mexico tend not to have surviving 
parents, but they have numerous children and grandchildren, and mostly 
do not co-reside with them. The co-residence among generations is basi- 
cally among parents and younger and single adult children. 

Higher infant survival rates increase the possibility of children co- 
residing with the elderly, but the migration of adult children decreases it. 
Economic support is very important in intergenerational exchanges in 
Mexico. National and international remittances among relatives are the 
main source of income for women over 60 years old. Therefore, changes 
in the size and availability of each generation in interplay with the avail- 
ability of resources and migration impact on contracts between adult 
parents and their children. 

In spite of the fact that the majority of elderly parent and adult children 
do not live together, extended households with an elderly member are 
increasing proportionally, as are elderly one-person households, as a 
result of ageing and increased rates of female widowhood. 

The increase in intergenerational co-residence and remittances from 
children to elderly women are support alternatives in a context of scarce 
institutional resources for people over 60 years old. On the other hand, 
families have developed complex networks of informal support, which 
apart from economic transfer or remittances also include donations, gifts 
and services interchanged between relatives and friends. 

Although the elderly are supposed to be ‘dependent’ on their relatives, 
most of them are in fact heads of their households and most of the elderly 
males have an income (salary and/or a pension). These data contradict 
stereotypes about the elderly being a burden or, alternatively, being the 
respected patriarch of the family. Elderly men are economic providers and 
give monetary resources to their relatives, in particular their spouse and 
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children. Elderly women are usually economic dependants: most of them do 
not work or get a pension, and need to receive monetary support from rela- 
tives. However, they are not socially dependent. Women are the main actors 
in exchanges networks, supporting all their relatives with services and care. 

Although few Mexican elderly have surviving parents, when they do, 
more than half of them offer some type of support for their ascendants, 
mainly in the form of money and care. However, they receive economic 
support more frequently than give it to adult children, and the value of 
the support they give is much lower than the mean value received. 

Most of the support exchanged does not occur between generations, 
but between elderly spouses. Myths about a lack of gender solidarity in 
Mexico are deconstructed: in the domestic space elderly men and women 
collaborate with each other. Men reproduce their provider role, while 
women reproduce their domestic role in interchange relationships. 
Family and intergenerational interchanges reproduce gender differences, 
and highlight the lack of institutional pensions and health support for 
the elderly in Mexico. It is important to deconstruct myths and extreme 
representations about perfect or excessively conflictual intergenerational 
relationships, and to know that obligations are being renegotiated by gen- 
erations in institutions, as well as in the family and community networks, 
according to the increased longevity of successive generations. 


Notes 


1. The United Nations financed a series of surveys on family support and ageing 
in Latin American cities (SABE). 

2. The National Institute of Ageing (United States of America) initiated the 
National Survey of Health and Ageing (ENASEM), a panel study of individu- 
als over 50 years old across Mexico. 

3. The questions on the number of children were directed to both male and 
female respondents. 

4. The high number and proportion of more than 10 live births indicate that this 
survey did not take into account neonatal and infant mortality, which was very 
high in Mexico in the period when these cohorts were of reproductive age. On the 
other hand, this question was asked of both men and women. Men may report 
having children with more than one woman, and because of this the number of 
children 18 not the same as in traditional surveys focusing on female fertility. 

5. Only 75 percent of adult children reported the number of children they have. 
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abstract: This article evaluates factors that facilitate Japanese married women’s 


entrance into the labour force. Logistic multiple regression analyses of a national 
representative sample revealed six significant factors: Japanese married women 
eagerly seek employment outside the home who co-reside with their mother-intaw; 
whose youngest child is 0-10 years old; whose husband's annual income is low; 
whose husband is norrsalaried; who reside in small communities; or who possess 
liberal attitudes towards traditional marital roles. Working outside the home is an 
effective strategy adopted by married women in traditional intergeneratianal fami- 
lies to reduce conflict with in-laws, particularly the mother-in-law. In future studies, 
the authors hope to analyse the event history of longitudinal data to pinpoint causes 
of labour force participation of Japanese married women across communities. 


keywords: co-residence + intergenerational conflicts + intergenerational families 
+ Japan + labour force participation of married women 


Introduction 


If the predominance of the nuclear family is one of the essential features 
of the modern institution, the Japanese family is no exception. Cross- 
sectional Japanese census data confirm this. Accordingly, more than two- 
thirds of Japanese families are categorized as nuclear families (Hiroshima, 
1983; Kato, 2003). However, the question arises as to the changes and 
continuity of the Japanese family institution over time throughout the 
entire life course. Hence, there have emerged two opposing views to 
analyse the contemporary Japanese family institution. One view holds the 
firm position that the Japanese family has changed from the traditional 
stem family into the conjugal family type (Morioka, 1993). The other view, 
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however, despite the numerical predominance of the nuclear family 
presented in the cross-sectional census data, maintains that there persists 
an underlying continuity of the traditional stem family throughout the 
life course of each individual The latter position is termed by Nasu (1962) 
the ‘modified stem family’ and has been extensively discussed by demog- 
raphers and family sociologists (Harada, 1978; Ito, 1994; Kato, 2003; 
Kumagai, 1986a, 1986b, 1996; Ochiai, 1997; Shimizu, 1986). 

In analysing contemporary Japanese families, the authors of the present 
study hold the latter view. The specific focus of the study is the impact of 
the traditional stem family on Japanese married women entering the 
labour force. There has been much discussion concerning changes and 
recent trends in female labour force participation in Japan (Gender 
Equality Bureau of the Cabinet Office, 2003; ILO, 2003; IPSS, 2003; 
Kumagai, 2005, 2006; Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare, 2003; 
Statistics Bureau of the Prime Minister’s Office, 2003). However, scant 
attention has been paid to the factors that facilitate Japanese married 
women entering into the labour force. If women’s independence is 
enhanced by their pursuit of labour force participation, it is certainly 
encouraged for them to make best use of any such opportunity. 

Although Japanese women are being widely encouraged to enter into 
the labour force, not enough attention has been given to a comprehensive 
analysis of labour force participation of Japanese married women. As a 
consequence, we felt an urgent need to study in depth factors that facili- 
tate Japanese married women entering the labour force. The goal of this 
article, therefore, is to test the following theoretical hypothesis: Whether in 
urban or rural regions, regardless of the place of residence, married women living 
with their mother-in-law are likely to seek work outside the home. 

Previous studies report that Japanese women in co-resident household 
arrangements, especially with parents-in-law, tend to participate more in 
the labour force than those in nen-co-residence or living with their natural 
parents (Kumagai, 1997a, 2005; Kumagai and Kato, 2003). Regardless of 
the size of their community, Japanese married women in the co-residence 
situation are more willing to participate in the labour force for the sake of 
avoiding conflict in the family. These Japanese women are not really 
inclined to take employment just because they have surrogate 
parents to take part in childrearing duties, or to gain additional income for 
the household. Rather, they join the labour force for the sake of avoiding 
unnecessary conflict with their co-resident parents-in-law. Hence, the 
labour force participation of Japanese married women in co-resident 
households can be interpreted as one of the reasoning strategies of the 
‘conflict resolution tactics’ (CRTs) of family violence originally developed 
by Straus (1974). 
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Theoretical Model 


Based on the hypothesis postulated in the preceding section, we con- 
structed a theoretical model for labour force participation of Japanese 
women living in intact marriages, i.e. husband and wife are married and 
living together, neither divorced nor separated. This model consists of 
eight factors: co-residence with parents, age of the youngest child, annual 
income of husband, job of husband, educational attainment of wife, 
community size, agreement with traditional marital role and labour force 
participation of Japanese married women. Logistics for the adoption of 
the seven independent variables are as follows: 


1. Co-residence with parents: A married woman in the intergenerational 
family household, especially when living with in-laws, is eager to enter 
into the labour force, perhaps as a way of avoiding intergenerational 
conflict at home. Kumagai discussed the conflict hypothesis of a mar- 
ried Japanese woman seeking employment in earlier studies 
(Kumagai, 1997a, 2006). 

2. Age of the youngest child: When the youngest child in the family is still 
in a lower grade at elementary school, a Japanese mother prefers to 
stay at home as a full-time mother. Once the youngest child in the 
family advances to an upper grade at elementary school, the Japanese 
mother feels that her child is capable of acting independently of her 
guardianship. This is the so-called ‘gearshift to childrearing’ hypothe- 
sis of Japanese women withdrawing from the labour force, which was 
elaborated by Tanaka (1999). At an earlier stage of constructing the 
model in the current study, age of wife was included. However, there 
exists a significantly high correlation with age of the youngest child 
(r = .75, p < .001, N = 1628), which would be the problem of multiple 
co-linearity. Because one of the major objectives for the current study is 
to see the impact of co-residence on the wife’s labour force participa- 
tion, it was considered appropriate to leave in the variable on the 
youngest child’s age and omit the wife’s age. 

3. Annual tncome of husband: Wife’s labour force participation can be 
regarded as an essential means to augment family income and make 
both ends meet. Thus, the lower the annual income of the husband, the 
more eagerly the family will seek an additional income through the 
wife participating in the labour force. 

4. Job of husband: The type of job the husband has will have two different 
kinds of impact on the decision of the Japanese wife to join the labour 
force. On the one hand, when the husband is employed part-time or 
not working, the wife will be more eager to seek employment outside 
the home, due to the obvious economic necessity. On the other hand, 
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when the husband owns a business and hires employees or is self- 
employed, the wife is more likely to work in assisting his business. 

5. Educational attainment of wife: It is a basic assumption in a meritocratic 
society that educational attainment leads indirectly to status attainment, 
and then to the level of income (Young, 1969). Indeed, high educational 
attainment will induce Japanese women to aspire to status attainment in 
society, which consequently leads them to join the labour force. Thus, the 
higher the level of educational attainment of a married woman, the more 
she desires to exercise what she has learned and the skills she has 
acquired. In this context, therefore, the educational attainment of the wife 
acts as an indirect causative factor for her to enter the labour market. 

6. Community size: The conflict hypothesis of co-residence with parents 
and the labour force participation of married women suggest that 
tightly knit human relationships are likely to result in conflicts 
(Kumagai, 1997a). Such human relationships are more common in a 
small community than in a large city. As a consequence, the smaller the 
size of the community in which a Japanese married woman resides, the 
more willing she is to work outside the home. (This view of the conflict 
hypothesis of the labour force participation of Japanese women contra- 
dicts the popular notion that women who reside in urban areas are 
more likely to enter into the labour force than others, due primarily to 
greater availability of employment opportunities.) 

7. Agreement with traditional marital role: The traditional marital role 
dictates a clear division of labour between husband and wife. In other 
words, the husband’s domain is work outside the home, whereas the 
wife’s area of specialization is in the household arena. Therefore, the 
leas a married woman is in agreement with the traditional marital role, 
the more she is willing to participate in the labour force. 


Method 


Sample 

In testing our hypothesis, the National Family Research of Japan survey 
data of 1998 (NFRJ-98) were utilized. NFRJ-98 is a nationwide Japanese 
family research study, with cluster random sampling performed in 1998 
on Japanese men and women between 28 and 77 years of age (born in 
1921-70), at 535 localities, of 152 clusters based on the size of the commu- 
nity. The sample size derived from the relevant population was 10,500 
(male: 5163; female: 5337), with whom the questionnaire survey was 
conducted in January 1999. The total number of questionnaires completed 
and returned successfully was 6985 (male: 3323; female: 3662), yielding a 
return rate of 66.52 percent (male: 64.36 percent; female: 68.62 percent). 
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Sample Size 

Of the total NFRJ-98 data set (N = 10,500 born in 1921-70; male: 5163, 
female: 5337), only women born between 1946 and 1970 and in intact 
marriages are selected for the present analysis (1628). The reason for 
selecting women born 1946-70 is twofold. On the one hand, 1946 is the 
year for the beginning of the post-Second World War era. On the other 
hand, Japanese married women at the age of 51 (born in 1946) have more 
or less terminated their procreation, and have thus completed their fam- 
ily formation activities. In conducting logistic regression analysis, cases 
that contain missing values for any of the relevant variables are elimi- 
nated, yielding an actual sample size tested in the model of 1448. For each 
variable, proportions for each category are presented in the following. 


Dependent Variable. Y = labour force participation of Japanese women 
in intact marriages (No = 0; 33.9 percent; Yes = 1; 66.1 percent). 


Independent Variables. The following seven independent variables are 
incorporated into the analysis. Within each category, the category in 
parentheses represents the reference category: 


X1 = Co-residence with parents: (not co-residing with any parent): 70.9 
percent; co-residing with in-law(s): 21.0 percent; co-residing with natu- 
ral parent(s): 8.1 percent. 

X2 = Age of the youngest child: (no child): 7.5 percent; 0-10 years old: 42.0 
percent; 11 years and older: 50.5 percent. 

X3 = Annual income of husband: (¥0-1.99 million): 5.2 percent; ¥2.00-5.99 
million: 50.4 percent; ¥6.00-9.99 million: 35.7 percent; ¥10.00 million 
and over: 8.7 percent. (The exchange rate between the US dollar and 
Japanese yen varies from time to time, however, it can be roughly esti- 
mated at US$1 equal to ¥120.) 

X4 = Job of husband: (employed full-time): 73.4 percent; business owner: 
8.0 percent; part-time or not working: 2.5 percent; self-employed: 16.1 
percent. 

X5 = Educational attainment of wife: (high school or less): 57.9 percent; 
junior college or vocational school: 33.1 percent; four years of college or 
more: 9.0 percent. 

X6 = Community size: designated large city:* 18.2 percent; city with more 
than 100,000 population: 37.9 percent; small city with under 100,000 
population: 19.6 percent; town or village: 24.3 percent. 

X7 = Agreement with the traditional marital role - men should work out- 
side the home, whereas women should stay at home: (Agree): 6.6 
percent agree somewhat. 33.3 percent; disagree somewhat 26.4 percent; 
disagree: 33.7 percent. 
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Nature of the Sample 

The distribution of these respondents with respect to the variables 
employed in the subsequent analyses is calculated. It shows the overall 
nature of the variables employed in the model. Percentage distributions for 
each of the seven variables adopted in the model are examined. It reveals 
that seven out of ten women in the sample are in the labour force; the same 
proportion of women are not co-residing with any parent; more than four 
out of 10 family households have children 0-10 years old; for half of the 
family households in this study, the annual income of the husband is 
¥2-5.99 million; six out of 10 of the women in the sample completed high 
school or less; more than four out of 10 families reside either 
in a small city with population under 100,000 or in a town or village; and 
marital role identification tends towards the liberal direction. 


Findings and Discussion 


Testing the Model 

The theoretical model for labour force participation of Japanese women in 
intact marriages was tested by conducting logistic multiple regression 
analyses. Results of the analyses are summarized in Table 1. 

The goodness of fit for the model is obtained (—2log likelihood = 1651.56, 
Cox and Snell R? = .13, Nagelkerke R* = .18) with the omnibus test chi- 
square (x?) value of 203.12 (df. = 18, p < .001). As the significance level 
obtained in the model p < .001 is smaller than a = .05 critical level, we can 
reject the null hypothesis of no relationship. Thus, this model is significant 
to test the labour force participation of Japanese women in intact marriages. 

In examining the Wald values and their probabilities, we note that of 
the seven factors tested in the model, six seem to be significant in deter- 
mining the labour force participation of Japanese women. These six fac- 
tors are: co-residence with parents; age of the youngest child; annual 
income of husband; job of husband; community size; and agreement with 
traditional marital role. 

One factor in the model, however, does not seem to possess any statis- 
tically significant effect on determining whether Japanese married 
women participate in the labour force. This factor is educational attain- 
ment of the wife. It is unexpected to find that the educational attainment 
of Japanese married women has practically no significant impact on their 
decision to participate in the labour force. Nevertheless, in the theoretical 
model discussed earlier, the educational attainment of Japanese married 
women possesses only an indirect effect, but not any direct impact, on 
their decision for labour force participation. Therefore, it is understandable 
to find no significant impact of educational attainment on the decision 
whether or not to work outside the home. 
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Table 1 Results of Logistic Regression Analysis for Labour Force Participation of 


Japanese Married Women (N = 1448) 


Variable and 


Not co-residing with 0.000 
any parent (ref.) 
Co-residing with 0.383 
in-law(s) 
Co-residing with 0.045 
natural parent(s) 

Age of the youngest 

child 


No child (ref.) 0.000 
0-10 years old —1.051 
11 years and older 0.072 


Annual income of 

husband 
¥0-1.99 million (ref.) 0.000 
¥2.00-5.99 million —0.140 


Job of husband 
Employed 0.000 
full-time (ref.) 
Business owner 0.783 
Part-time or not 1.047 
working 
Self-employed 0.530 
Educational 
attainment of wife 
High school or 0.000 
less (ref.) 
Junior college or 0.102 
vocational school 


Wald 


value 


5.661 


0.143 


2.601 


Probability 


0.059 


0.018 


t 


level Exp(f) 


(continued) 
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Table 1 Continued 





Variable and Wald Significance 
categories B value Probability level  Exp(f) 
Small city with less 0.457 5.468 0.019 + 1.580 

than 100,000 

population 

Town or village 0.513 7.086 0.008 i 1.670 
Agreement with 62878 0.000 ci 
traditional marital 
role 

Agree (ref.) 0.000 1.000 

Agree somewhat 0.634 6.880 0.009 i 1.886 

Disagree somewhat 1.095 19.113 0.000 di 2.990 

Disagree 1.610 41.553 0.000 en 5.004 
Constant —0.177 0.153 0.695 0.837 


Note. Log likelihood = 1651.563. Cox and Snell R? = 131. Nagelkerke R*=.181. Model 
y? = 203.120"**, d.f. = 18. 
tp < .10, *p < 05, “*p < O1, ***p < 001. 


Odds proportions expressed as Exp(B) in Table 1, on the other hand, 
reveal a relative relationship between each factor and labour force partic- 
ipation. In addition, an odds proportion of a reference category is repre- 
sented as 1.00 so that it can be comparable to any other categories under 
the same factor. In other words, the larger the odds proportion of a spe- 
cific factor, the stronger the possibility for that factor yielding labour force 
participation of Japanese married women. For example, Japanese women 
who disagree with the traditional marital role are five times more likely 
(5.00) to work outside the home than those who agree with the traditional 
marital role. Likewise, married women with a husband holding a part- 
time job or not working are more likely to work outside the home (2.85) 
than those whose husbands are employed full-time. Similarly, Japanese 
married women living in a town or village are more likely to join the 
labour force (1.67) than those living in large urban cities, and married 
women co-residing with parents-in-law are more likely to participate in 
the labour force (1.47) than those who do not co-reside with any parent. 

Thus, for example, we can examine the relative impact of co-residence 
with parent(s), age of the youngest child and community size on deter- 
mining whether Japanese women enter into the labour force in the 
following manner. 


Example 1: Co-residing with in-law(s) x age of the youngest child is 0-10 
years old x living in town or village = 1.47 x .35 x 1.67 =.86 
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Example 2: Not co-residing with any parent x age of the youngest child is 
0-10 years old x living in a designated large urban city = 1.00 x .35 x 
1.00 = .35 


Japanese women having characteristics demonstrated in Example 1 pos- 
sess approximately 2.5 times greater likelihood to enter the labour force 
than those who hold characteristics shown in Example 2 (.86/.35). In gen- 
eral, intergenerational families with in-laws are more likely to be found in 
smaller size communities such as towns or villages. However, in the case 
of such families in large urban cities (1.47 x .35 x 1.00 = 51), married 
women are nearly 1.5 times more likely to work outside home than the 
case of Example 2 (.51/.35 = 1.46). 

Of the seven factors tested in the model, six (all except for education) seem 
to have a noticeable impact on the labour force participation of Japanese 
married women in intergenerational family households. Let us discuss pos- 
sible reasons for the significant impact of each of these seven factors. 


(X1) Co-residency with Parent(s) 

When job of husband is controlled by self-employed, the odds proportion 
for co-residence with in-laws (1.47, p < .05) indicates that these women are 
1.5 times more likely to work outside the home than those who do not 
co-reside with any parent. On the other hand, Japanese women in co- 
residence households with their natural parent(s) are not participating in 
the labour force to any significant extent. These findings support the 
hypothesis of labour force participation as a means of conflict avoidance 
(Kumagai, 1997a) rather than the gearshift hypothesis of childrearing 
duties with co-resident parents as agents (Tanaka, 1999). If the hypothesis 
concerning co-resident parents as childrearing agents is valid, the odds 
proportion for co-residence with natural parent(s) should be significant. 
However, this was not the case in the present study. 

One possible reason that Japanese women living with parents-in-law 
are likely to participate in the labour force is to avoid intergenerational 
conflict in the household. In other words, labour force participation is 
taken as an effective means to alleviate family conflicts between the son’s 
wife and a parent-in-law, especially the mother-in-law, in the intergener- 
ational family household. If that is the case, it is questionable whether 
labour force participation of Japanese married women can be taken as evi- 
dence of their strong awareness of independence. Moreover, it is also true 
that Japanese women do not necessarily appreciate the traditional co- 
resident living arrangement in general. Difficulties in managing intergen- 
erational family relations have been known for years throughout Japan. 
It is discouraging to observe that this problem remains unresolved in 
Japanese society today. 
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It is a widely accepted notion that married women in intergenerational 
family households cope with stressful experiences in managing intergen- 
erational conflicts, particularly with their mother-in-law. Thus, working 
outside the home helps to minimize intergenerational conflicts with in- 
laws. Nevertheless, we must remember the fact that the sample we exam- 
ined comes from cross-sectional data, but is not longitudinal in nature. 
Therefore, the labour force participation of a Japanese married woman is 
ascertained at one point in time when the questionnaire was adminis- 
tered, but does not describe the entire history of her career path. Kato 
(2003), in his study of event history analyses of Japanese married women, 
reports that co-residence with parents has a significantly strong effect on 
the continuation and sustenance of the job held by Japanese women, but 
not on the re-entry into the labour force after an interval. 


(X2) Age of the Youngest Child 

Of three categories for the variable, only the Wald value for 0-10 years old 
has a significant impact (p < .001) on the labour force participation of 
Japanese married women, in a negative direction. Nevertheless, we note 
that its odds proportion is relatively small (.34), i.e. Japanese wives whose 
youngest child is 0-10 years old are not likely to participate in the labour 
force. This indicates that Japanese wives with their youngest child in a 
lower grade of elementary schooling are obliged to pursue childrearing 
duties full-time without working outside the home. 

It would appear that the ‘gearshift to childrearing’ hypothesis of 
Japanese women withdrawing from the labour force, elaborated by 
Tanaka (1999), is in operation here. Thus, while the youngest child in the 
family is still in a lower grade of an elementary school, Japanese mothers 
are likely to stay at home rather than seek employment outside the home. 
They prefer to pursue full-time their childrearing and motherhood 
responsibilities. Once the youngest child in the family advances to an 
upper grade of elementary schooling, Japanese mothers feel that their 


child is capable of acting independently of their guardianship. 


(X3) Annual Income of Husband 

Although the hypothesis was postulated that the lower the annual income 
of the husband, the higher the probability for a Japanese married woman 
to work outside the home, this was not true for the sample data analysed 
in the present study. Moreover, the direction of the labour force participa- 
tion of Japanese women is found to be negative for all categories. In other 
words, in their decision with regard to labour force participation, 
Japanese women in intact marriages are rarely affected by the annual 
income of their husband. 
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The labour force participation of Japanese married women is neither for 
the sake of additional family income to make ends meet, nor to pursue a 
career, but rather due to some other cultural factors specific to the tradi- 
tional family institution in Japan. Our previous study reports that 
Japanese married women who co-reside with their mother-in-law and 
who are classified in the highest annual income bracket are especially 
eager to seek employment outside the home (Kumagai, 2006). These find- 
ings can be taken as evidence that Japanese women co-residing with their 
mother-in-law seek employment not for the sake of additional revenue for 
the household, but, in fact, try to use employment as a way to reduce 
intergenerational conflict. However, the causal relationship for annual 
household income and labour force participation of Japanese married 
women in the co-residence household has yet to be clarified. 


(X4) Job of Husband 

Job of husband seems to have a strong effect on the decision of Japanese 
wives entering into the labour force. Husbands who are owners of a busi- 
ness or are self-employed have a significant effect on the labour force par- 
ticipation of their wives (p < .01). The wives are approximately twice as 
likely to work outside the home as those with husbands employed 
full-time as salaried men. When husbands hold a part-time job or are 
not working, wives are more facilitated to participate in the labour 
force — nearly three times as likely as those whose husbands are employed 
full-time (p < .05). 

Possible reasons for the impact of job of husband on the wife’s decision 
to participate in the labour force would be twofold, one reason being mere 
economic necessity, the other being that the wife can be an asset to the 
family business. When the husband is employed part-time or not work- 
ing, the wife will be more eager to seek employment outside the home 
due to economic necessity. On the other hand, when the husband owns a 
business and hires employees or is self-employed, the wife is more likely 
to work in assisting his business. Therefore, the wife’s decision to work 
outside the home is impacted by the husband’s job classification, despite 
the fact that there was no overall effect for annual income of husband. 
That is, a wife whose husband is a millionaire may work, whereas a wife 
with an unemployed husband may not work. 


(X5) Educational Attainment of Wife 

We have postulated that the higher the level of educational attainment of 
a married woman, the more she desires to exercise what she has learned 
and the skills she has acquired. However, our findings in this study do not 
support this hypothesis. In other words, there exists no significant effect 
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of the educational attainment of the wife upon her decision to participate 
in the labour force. Moreover, Japanese wives with four years’ college 
education or more are least likely to seek employment outside the home. 

For Japanese wives, it seems that educational attainment is not taken as 
an essential path for status attainment in society. To them, perhaps, edu- 
cational attainment is not seen as a means to attain independence, but 
rather for the sake of cultural enhancement. As a result, educational 
attainment of Japanese married women does not have any significant 
impact on their participation in the labour force. 


(X6) Community Size 

The Wald values for the size of the community in which married women 
reside are significant for town or village and for small city with less than 
100,000 population, at p < .01 and p < .05, respectively. In these two types 
of communities, married women are 1.6 times more likely to participate 
in the labour force than those who reside in large urban cities. 

In local communities, it would be much easier than in large cities for 
married women to find nurseries and people upon whom they can 
depend for childcare assistance. As a result, the smaller the size of the 
community in which a married woman resides, the more likely she is to 
participate in the labour force. At the same time, the conflict resolution 
tactics hypothesis of co-residence with parents and the labour force partic- 
ipation of married women suggest that tightly knit human relationships are 
likely to result in conflicts (Kumagai, 1997a, 1997b). Such human rela- 
tionships are more common in a small community than in a large city. As 
a consequence, the smaller the size of the community in which a 
married woman resides, the more she is willing to work outside the home. 


(X7) Agreement with Traditional Marital Role 
It was hypothesized that the more a Japanese married woman holds lib- 
eral attitudes towards marital roles, the more willing she will be to partic- 
ipate in the labour force. Indeed, odds proportions obtained do suggest 
that those who disagree with the traditional marital role are much more 
likely to participate in the labour force — slightly higher than five times 
more likely than those who agree (p < .001). Likewise, Japanese wives 
who disagree somewhat with the traditional role are three times more 
likely to enter into the labour force than those who agree (p < .001). 
When Japanese married women possess liberal attitudes towards the 
traditional marital role, it is natural for them to develop a strong aspiration 
to work, consequently they are more likely to participate in the labour force. 
Therefore, the less a married woman is in agreement with the traditional 
marital role, the more willing she is to participate in the labour force. 
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Summary and Conclusion 


In the idealized, traditional extended family model, the elderly — both 
natural parents and in-laws — are more willing to share responsibilities of 
childcare and household chores. However, the present study revealed 
that, in fact, the opposite is true, at least for cross-sectional data at one 
point in time. In other words, Japanese married women in intergenera- 
tional family households are eager to seek work outside the home to min- 
imize intergenerational conflict with in-laws, particularly with their 
mother-in-law. In a future study, therefore, it is hoped to test a similar the- 
oretical model to the one presented in the current study utilizing event 
history analyses throughout the entire life course of Japanese women in 
intact marriages, as was done by Kato (2003). It would also be desirable to 
validate statistically the conflict resolution tactics hypothesis of Japanese 
wives working outside the home. 

As the starting point of our investigation, we noted that the typical 
Japanese family today is not really nuclear, but rather, it is the modified 
stem family. Moreover, cultural characteristics of Japanese families vary sig- 
nificantly from region to region. For example, it was identified that the com- 
munity-level analysis of labour force participation of Japanese women 
differs significantly from that of their national and prefecture level counter- 
parts (Kato, 2003; Kumagai, 1997a, 1997b). It was found that regardless of 
the place of residence, married women living with their mother-in-law are 
likely to seek work outside the home (Kumagai, 2005). Japanese married 
women in the traditional extended family stay in the labour force not for 
economic reasons, but primarily as a way to reduce intergenerational con- 
flict in the domestic arena. These findings, however, are based on cross- 
sectional data of individuals rather than of longitudinal historical events. 

Logistic multiple regression analyses conducted in the present study 
revealed six factors that seem to be significant in determining labour force 
participation of Japanese wives. These are: co-residence with parents 
(p < .10); age of the youngest child (p < .01); annual income of husband 
(p < .05); job of husband (p < .001); community size (p < .05); and agree- 
ment with traditional marital role (p < .001). Co-residence with in-laws, 
the mother-in-law in particular, also seems to motivate Japanese married 
women to participate in the labour force. Therefore, the profile of 
Japanese women in intact marriages who participate in the labour force is 
summarized as follows: Japanese married women who co-reside with 
their mother-in-law, whose youngest child is in the 0-10 age bracket, 
whose husband's annual income is in the low income bracket, whose hus- 
band’s job is not salaried, who reside in small communities and who pos- 
sess liberal attitudes towards the traditional marital role are especially 
eager to seek employment outside the home. 
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Japanese married women in the co-residence family pattern with their 
mother-in-law, in particular, seem eager to seek employment outside the 
home. Moreover, it was expected that Japanese wives whose husband’s 
annual income is in the high income bracket would be less willing to partici- 
pate in the labour force. In other words, Japanese married women in the 
traditional extended family stay in the labour force not for economic reasons, 
but primarily as a way to reduce intergenerational conflict in the domestic arena. 

The most striking finding of this study is that working outside the 
home seems to be one of the effective alternatives adopted by married 
women in the traditional intergenerational family household. When sons’ 
wives are in the labour force, it is most likely to reduce intergenerational 
conflict, a negative aspect of co-residence living arrangements. In other 
words, working outside the home helps to minimize intergenerational 
conflicts with in-laws, particularly with the mother-in-law. 

Although it is not validated in the present study, intergenerational fam- 
ilies may suggest an ideal type for Japanese married women. By formal- 
izing the positive aspects of intergenerational families, these ideas could 
be applied to make the best use of intergenerational families to transform 
their nature from traditional to modern. If this were to happen, then inter- 
generational families would become one of the more effective family pat- 
terns to alleviate fertility decline and population ageing throughout 
Japanese society. As these are two of the most imminent family problems 
in contemporary society worldwide, in-depth event history analyses of 
longitudinal data would be of high significance. 

A conclusive statement for support of intergenerational families as an 
ideal type must await future study. The relationship between the inter- 
generational family and labour force participation of married women is 
truly a complicated phenomenon. Whether or not Japanese married 
women in intergenerational family households work outside the home is 
determined by intertwined, multifaceted factors. In our future study, 
therefore, it is hoped to analyse the event history of longitudinal data 
to pinpoint exactly the causes for labour force participation of Japanese 
married women across communities. Fortunately, an ideal data set to test 
exactly such a hypothesis has recently become available in Japan — the 
National Family Research of Japan-S01 (NFRJ-501) on the topic of changes 
in Japanese families in the post-Second World War era. Thus, we hope to 
pursue further investigation in the near future. 


Note 


1. There are 15 so-called designated large cities: the 23-ward region in central 
Tokyo, Sapporo, Sendai, Saitama, Chiba, Yokohama, Kawasaki, Shizuoka, 
Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, Hiroshima, Kita-Kyushu and Pukuoka. 
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abstract: Previous studies have shown strong evidence of the association between 
negative parenting practices and adolescents’ depressive symptoms. However, 
most of these findings are based on cross-sectional data, which can only detect the 
association from a static perspective. They are not able to detect the dynamic rela- 
tionship between parents’ harsh parenting and adolescents’ depressive symptoms. 
The interlocking trajectories between negative parenting practices and adolescent 
depressive symptoms may serve as the core of a theoretical framework that can 
better capture the origins of adolescents’ behavioural development. This article 
incorporates a life course perspective to discuss how mothers’ negative parenting 
practices and depressive symptoms among the adolescent generation interlink. 
Using data from a panel design longitudinal study across a three-year period, and 
employing latent growth curve (LGC) analysis, which was used to estimate trajec- 
tories of change in adolescents’ depressive symptoms and their mothers’ harsh 
parenting, this study traces the links between negative parenting practices and ado- 
lescents’ depressive symptoms in a dynamic manner. In general, the findings of this 
study support the hypothesis that there is an interlocking relationship between 
mothers’ negative parenting practices and adolescents’ depreasive symptoms. 


keywords: adolescent + depressive symptoms + interlocking trajectories + latent 
growth curve analysis + parenting practices 


Introduction 


Studies on the escalating prevalence of depression during adolescence 
have been conducted worldwide (Compas et al, 1993; Ge et al., 1994; 
Overbeek et al., 2001; Radloff, 1991). Similarly, the rapidly rising rates 
of depression among adolescents in Taiwan have attracted increasing 
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academic attention (Mu et al, 2001; Wu and Lei, 2003). Adolescence is 
recognized as a period of great change for adolescents and their families 
alike. This stage in the family life course is usually one characterized by 
emotional outbursts and tension, where there exist more exceptions than 
rules (Coleman, 1993; Steinberg, 2001), a period of countless challenges. 
Of all the challenges, the most important is for adolescents to renegotiate 
their own position in the family, while being able to maintain a warm and 
supportive relationship with their parents (Laible et al., 2000). A vital aspect 
determining the successful resolution of this challenge is the quality of 
adolescents’ attachment to their parents. Interestingly, attachment has 
transformed from a concept used primarily to describe the affectionate 
bonds between infants and their mothers to a broader concept, considered 
now to be influential throughout the entire life span (Bowlby, 1982; Lopez 
and Gover, 1993). 

It is theorized that during early childhood children form an internal 
working model of attachment according to attachment experiences with 
important others (Colin, 1996). According to this internal working model, 
if an individual experiences a high quality of attachment, he or she is 
likely to view him- or herself as worthy of love, and to think of the world 
as dependable and predictable. In contrast, an individual who has a low 
quality of attachment is more likely to deem him- or herself as unlovable 
and to see his or her social environment as untrustworthy and unpre- 
dictable. Specific attachment relationships and affective bonds have an 
influence over an individual’s entire life span, and their impact is partic- 
ularly salient when the individual is under strain or during periods of 
intense life change (Lopez and Brennan, 2000). As a period of much poten- 
tial stressful change and turbulence, attachment relationships are thus 
particularly relevant during adolescence. 

Several studies have shown that adolescents who experience warm, 
loving and intimate relationships with their parents are less likely to 
exhibit problem behaviour (Barnes and Farrell, 1992; Dekovié 1999). On 
the other hand, a low quality of attachment has been associated with 
higher incidences of problem behaviour among youths (Laible et al, 
2000). Furthermore, Rutter (1985) has argued that competent parenting 
involving the provision of a sound family environment was conducive to 
adolescents’ healthy cognitive, emotional and social development. 
Nevertheless, the developments of adolescence may impose upon the 
family environment, and affect the quality of adolescents’ attachment to 
their parents. Apparently, parenting practice is the most critical factor in 
the quality of adolescents’ attachment to their parents since parenting 
affects the parent-child relationship. The type of family environment 
that has been created is an indication of the affectionate bonds between 
adolescents and their parents. 
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Based on the assumption that a low quality of attachment is associated 
with views of oneself as unlovable, one would expect a negative relation- 
ship between attachment and internalizing problem behaviour, such as 
anxiety and depression. Indeed, empirical studies have indicated that 
adolescents with a low quality of attachment to their parents report 
higher levels of depression (Laible et al., 2000). From a theoretical point of 
view, one would also expect a negative association between the 
parent-child relationship and an adolescent's externalizing problem 
behaviour, such as aggression and delinquency, since an adolescent with 
a low quality of attachment would view the social world as untrustwor- 
thy and undependable, resulting in an acting out against this unsympa- 
thetic environment. Empirical studies have indicated the importance of 
attachment during adolescence and take it as a concomitant of psycho- 
social adjustment. Usually, associations between attachment and internal- 
izing or externalizing problem behaviour were inferred as showing the 
influence of attachment on psychosocial adjustment. However, there are 
several reasons to expect that a reverse effect also exists. For example, 
internalizing problems could influence the perception of an adolescent’s 
quality of attachment with parents. An anxious and depressed adolescent 
may not regard the relationship with parents as very constructive. 
Besides, having a delinquent child could make such demands on the 
family that the relationship between adolescent and parent deteriorates to 
a very serious degree (Barnes and Farrell, 1992). 

In addition, based on various empirical evidence, it is widely accepted 
that an adolescent’s exposure to physical abuse is related to a mass of 
negative outcomes. Some of the problems associated with abuse include 
alcoholism and depression (Carlin et al, 1994; Kolko, 1992), aggressive 
and violent behaviour (Patterson, 1986) and academic and interpersonal 
difficulties (Malinosky-Rummell and Hansen, 1993). Although such 
undesirable outcomes of child abuse are well established, not many stud- 
ies have focused on children’s exposure to a less severe and more norma- 
tive form of violence, ie. corporal punishment. We define corporal 
punishment as ‘the use of physical force with the intention of causing a 
child to experience pain, but not injury, for the purpose of correction or 
control of the child’s behavior’ (Straus, 1994: 193-218). Corporal punish- 
ment is an acceptable childrearing practice in Taiwan, as it is in most other 
countries. For instance, Wu and Chen (2001) found that more than 70 
percent of parents in Taïwan employed some form of corporal punish- 
ment to discipline their children. In the US, it is reported that about two- 
thirds of parents agree that, ‘It is sometime necessary to discipline a child 
with a good hard spanking’ (Straus and Mathur, 1996: 91-105). 

It has been suggested, however, that corporal punishment should be 
considered as a form of violence towards children. Although ‘legitimate’ 
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corporal punishment does not result in injury, it is possible that some of 
the same negative outcomes associated with abuse will be displayed by 
those who are exposed to corporal punishment. Indeed, there is convinc- 
ing empirical evidence that corporal punishment is a risk factor for later 
spousal abuse, child abuse, depression, suicide and alcohol abuse (Turner 
and Muller, 2004). For example, Turner and Finkelhor (1996) found posi- 
tive associations between the frequency of corporal punishment and 
psychological distress and clinical depression. Furthermore, although 
children who were frequently exposed to corporal punishment had the 
highest levels of distress and depression, even moderate or low exposure 
to corporal punishment was found to have a negative impact on chil- 
dren’s well-being. Nonetheless, a more recent study, surprisingly, found 
that the frequency of other forms of parental discipline was more strongly 
related to adolescents’ depression than was corporal punishment (Turner 
and Muller, 2004). This finding provides some support for the theory that 
it is frequent discipline rather than corporal punishment per se that in 
general is the most problematic for children. 

Whether it is the issue of attachment or corporal punishment, both are 
related to an even more essential factor, namely the quality of parenting 
practice per se. Corporal punishment is considered a typical indication of 
negative parenting practice, while adolescents’ attachment to parents is 
considered as the primary measure of the parent-child relationship and is 
largely determined by the quality of parenting. Many studies have indi- 
cated that effective parents are warm and supportive, able to set standards 
and monitor their child’s behaviour, are consistent in enforcing rules and 
avoid harsh punishment (Amato, 1990; Maccoby, 1992). At the same time, 
research has indicated that adolescents are at risk of developing problems 
and psychological distresses if their parents fail to engage in these kinds of 
parenting practices (Baumrind, 1991; Maccoby and Martin, 1983). 

As mentioned earlier, adolescence usually corresponds to a vulnerable 
era of development in the pre-adult years, characterized by rapid physical 
growth and psychological change. It is also manifested by an expansion of 
these individuals’ roles into a more complicated social world, which 
exposes them for the first time to a wide range of stressors and life-shaping 
choices. While many empirical studies have found that most adolescents 
pass through this transitional period without significant difficulties, a vari- 
ety of children will experience a maladaptive response to the biological, 
psychological and social changes during their adolescent years (Ge et al, 
1994; Rutter, 1986). Other extensive evidence has indicated that both intra- 

and interpersonal factors serve as sources of an adolescent's 
psychological distress (Downey and Coyne, 1990; Phares and Compas, 
1992). Among these factors the family context is often thought to be crucial 
(Conger and Elder, 1994), since adolescents and their families are bound 
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together by shared experiences and consequences. With committed and 
nourishing parents, the likelihood for family relations of a similar quality 
will be increased. Conversely, self-destructive, unstable parents frequently 
have unstable relationships with their offspring (Elder, 1984). This mutual 
interdependence can be expressed in a dual perspective of life course 
dynamics: that people are changed by changing families, and that families 
are changed by changing the behaviour and developmental course of 
family members (Elder et al., 1986). Nonetheless, the extent and nature of 
the links appear to be quite complicated and have still not yet been fully 
explored. Several issues need to be addressed further regarding the family 
context and, in particular, the interdependence between parenting practice 
and emotional well-being of adolescents. 

In the present study, I investigate the interdependence between two 
generations to test the hypothesis that harsh parenting signifies mutually 
reinforcing dynamics across adolescence, and persists from one adoles- 
cent time period to the next through a pathway of interlocking trajecto- 
ries. Theoretically, both the dynamics and their continuation across the 
generations are subject to wide variation in relation to life circumstances. 
In this research, I am more interested in both the conditions of stability (or 
persistence) and of variation (or change) whereby the interdependent 
chain is altered. This study, accordingly, employs a life course theoretical 
framework, which emphasizes behavioural continuities and discontinu- 
ities, the history of behaviour patterns, personalities and social relation- 
ships throughout the life span of an individual (Elder et al., 1986). 


Interlocking Trajectories across the Generations 


Previous studies on the individual life course have often overlooked the 
broader context, such as the life trajectories of family members and rela- 
tives. This individualistic bias is all too visible in the rapidly growing field 
of life event studies. Judging from measurements and research done thus 
far, the life events that count are those that occur within a person’s life 
(Barrett, 1979). Death, divorce, redundancy, severe illness, disability and so 
on were only taken into account when they occurred in the individual's life 
course but not when they happened in the lives of important others such as 
parents, children and grandchildren. However, empirical reality reflects a 
far different perspective, viewing life courses of each generation as inter- 
locking trajectories. Life events such as divorce, unemployment, illness or 
death happening to one’s children, parents or grandparents all have conse- 
quences for an individual’s own life experiences. The interweaving of 
generational trajectories implies a temporal convergence with remarkable 
implications for each life course. The strengths and vulnerabilities of older 
and younger generations may offset or reinforce one another. 
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A major issue in recent years concerns the extent to which adolescent 
trajectories are determined by the course of their early life experiences. 
Brim and Kagan (1980) stress, with regard to the flexibility of life span 
development, that many individuals possess great capacity for change, 
and the consequences of events in early childhood are continually trans- 
formed by later experiences, making the course of human development 
more ‘uncertain’ than anyone could envision. Consistent with this stand- 
point, studies show that various forms of problem behaviour through 
adolescence do not necessarily predict a problematic future (Vaillant, 
1983). Self-regulating mechanisms set a ceiling on behavioural continuity 
(Elder et al, 1986). Nevertheless, questions about continuity are plagued 
by methodological difficulties. Rather than seeking to provide overall 
estimates of continuity in behavioural development, this study adopts a 
more useful strategy by asking what parts of one’s life sustain this conti- 
nuity and under what conditions. 

Often the continuity of behavioural development is the actual mecha- 
nism by which the adolescent initially acquires problematic characteristics. 
Most theoretical frameworks locate the origins of problem characteristics 
with the family. This study, however, tries to focus on the dynamic of 
intergenerational linkages, enquiring into the process that bears directly 
upon the puzzle of how such continuity is possible. Intergenerational link- 
ages, then, represent a potential source of continuity and integration amid 
the ever-fluid convergence between family members. Elder (1995) has 
pointed out that the life of one generation is linked to another. For instance, 
parents make decisions on available options, which will later become the 
building blocks of their children’s evolving life course. Coleman (1988, 
1990) has discussed how families provide financial, human and social cap- 
ital for their later generations. Cooksey et al. (1997) has stressed that adults 
provide social capital through the relations that they build with their chil- 
dren. Knoester (2003) has indicated two main issues with regard to the 
interlocking trajectories of generations. One is the effect of life events on 
the parent-child relationship. The other is how the relationship between 
parent and child influences the psychological well-being of both genera- 
tions. The latter argument involves research into linkages between parent 
and adolescent depressive symptoms. Ge et al. (1994) has shown that 
warmth and involvement in parenting were negatively related to adoles- 
cents’ depressive symptoms, whereas harshness and disciplinary inconsis- 
tency in parenting were positively related to adolescents’ depressive 
symptoms. Downey and Coyne (1990) measured the efficacy of parents’ 
ability and found it to be decreased by depression. Conger et al. (1992) 
found that parents’ harsh disciplinary practices are increased by depres- 
sion, with negative adolescent outcomes. Based on these theories, this 
study investigates these linkages to formulate a better understanding of 
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family trajectories, and aims to evaluate more accurately the independent 
causal mechanism of the interlocking of these trajectories. 

In sum, this article incorporates a life course perspective, stressing that 
the two generations are interdependent, and discussing how the relation- 
ship between negative parenting practices and depressive symptoms of 
the later generation are intertwined. Usually, the younger generation lives 
in the shadow of the parent generation, a shadow marked perhaps by 
violent tendencies. This study examines the circumstances under which 
adolescent maladjustment occurs and discusses how its influence persists 
across the course of adolescence. 


Method 


Sample and Procedures 

The data used in this study come from a long-term project funded by the 
Taiwanese National Health Research Institute on adolescent drug abuse. The 
project started in 1996. Its subjects are students of public and private junior 
high schools in Taipei. It is a follow-up study, tracking subjects over a three- 
year period. A two-stage cluster approach was used to generate a sample of 
seventh graders. The first stage involved selecting two to four schools from 
each of the 12 Taipei school districts. The number of schools selected from 
each district was proportional to the number of schools in the district. In the 
second stage, one or two classes were selected from each school, with the 
number of classes selected being dependent on the size of the school All of 
the students in the selected classes were included in the sample. The initial 
sample consisted of 1343 male and female adolescents selected from the 
seventh grades of 33 junior high schools in and around Taipei. 

Interviewers visited the adolescents and their families in their homes. 
The parents responded to questionnaires that included items regarding 
the behaviour of their children, and the adolescents completed question- 
naires that included items regarding the behaviour of their parents as well 
as their own situation with regard to depressive symptoms. Furthermore, 
the target students and their parents completed questionnaires focusing on 
issues such as parenting, psychological adjustment, self-concept, health, 
social support and economic status. 

According to the data, the average age of the mothers was 41 and the 
fathers, 45. Twenty-five percent of fathers and 15 percent of mothers have 
completed at least some college education. Occupational classification 
indicated that 50 percent of the fathers held a professional, managerial or 
technical position. Consistent with this finding, the reported monthly 
income for the target families ranged from US$1500 to US$20,000, with an 
average of US$2494. 

The following measures were employed. 
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Adolescent Depressive Symptoms. The study employed the Symptom 
Checklist-90-Revised (SCL-90-R; Derogatis, 1983) to measure adolescents’ 
depressive symptoms. It includes 47 behaviour items measuring how fre- 
quently various depressive symptoms such as headache, trouble falling 
asleep and sadness have occurred during the past week, on a five-point 
scale from 1 (never) to 5 (often). The 47 items were summed to create a 
depression symptom score. Cronbach’s alpha for this scale is .96. 


Harsh Parenting. Harsh parenting consisted of four items for adoles- 
cents’ self-reporting. The items were adapted from Straus et al. (1980) and 
asked the respondents to indicate how their parents interacted with them. 
The four items were as follows: (1) ‘When you have done something 
wrong, how often has your mom lost her temper and yelled at you?’ (2) 
‘When you have done something wrong, how often has your mom 
spanked or slapped you?’ (3) ‘When punishing you, has your mom ever 
hit you with a belt, stick, or something else?’ (4) “When you have done 
something wrong, how often has your mom told you to get out or locked 
you out of the house?’ Response categories ranged along a five-point 
scale, with 1 = never, 3 = about half the time and 5 = always. Cronbach’s 
alpha for adolescents’ report is .75. 


Data Analysis 

Because the analytic strategy employed in this study is not normally 
used in social-epidemiological studies, it is described here in some detail. 
This study is devoted to an analysis of a three-wave panel data set of 
adolescents’ depressive symptoms and their mothers’ harsh parenting 
practices to investigate the probability of an ‘interlocking’ relationship 
between the two issues. The study used latent growth curves (LGC) to 
estimate the trajectories of change in adolescents’ depressive symptoms 
and their mothers’ harsh parenting using a structural equation modelling 
program (Mplus 2.22; Muthén and Muthén, 2001). These trajectories 
describe intra-individual change over time by estimating the initial 
levels (the intercept) and rates of change (a slope). To investigate the tra- 
jectories of individual change in a variable, two latent constructs corre- 
sponding to the initial level and the slope are defined in an SEM 
(structural equation model). Measurements of the variables at different 
time points are used as multiple indicators of the two latent constructs in 
the LGC model (see Figure 1). Measurements of the variables of adoles- 
cents’ depressive symptoms and mothers’ harsh parenting at different 
points in time (dep. [depressive symptoms] t1, dep. t2, dep. t3; par. 
[harsh parenting] t1, par. t2, par. t3) are used as indicators of the two 
constructs. The model is used to generate maximum-likelihood estimates. 
Cases with missing values were deleted listwise. 
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Table 1 Descriptive Statistics of Research Variables 


Variable N M SD 
Adolescents” depressive 1434 61.31 17.02 
symptoms at time 1 

Adolescents' depressive 1354 62.82 19.15 
symptoms at time 2 

Adolescents” depressive 1304 65.48 21.80 
symptoms at time 3 

Mothers” harsh 1414 5.82 2.62 
parenting at time 1 

Mothers” harsh 1342 5.67 5.54 
parenting at time 2 

Mothers” harsh 1293 5.52 2.30 


parenting at time 3 
Note. N = number of cases; M = mean; SD = standard deviaton. 


LGC allows one to investigate both developmental change and stability 
over time. The parameters of intra-individual change, initial level and rate 
of change are expected to be different from person to person. Furthermore, 
LGC allows the researcher to examine systematic intra-individual differ- 
ences at both the initial level and slope for a latent construct. In brief, the 
choice of an appropriate mathematical function to represent true individ- 
ual change is a crucial initial step in growth curve modelling (for more 
detail, see Wickrama et al., 1997: 148-9). In the following analyses, this 
study hypothesized that intensification in mothers’ harsh parenting would 
lead to an upsurge in adolescents’ depressive symptoms; however, this 
study did not predict the exact rate of change since there is no pre-existing 
theory or empirical work available as a guide. 


Results 


Table 1 indicates that, overall, adolescents’ scores of depressive symptoms 
increased steadily during the three-year panel study period (Le. from 
seventh grade through ninth grade). In particular, there is a significant 
increase between time 2 and time 3 (corresponding to eighth and ninth 
grade). Part of the reason is that most of the respondents had to partici- 
pate in the highly competitive high school entrance exam to qualify for 
general high school (Yi and Wu, 2004). Interestingly, overall levels of 
mothers’ harsh parenting decreased slightly for the three-year survey 
period, though the differences are not significant. However, the accumu- 
lation of differences at mean level over three time periods cannot reflect 
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Table 2 Correlation Matrix of Study Variables 
Dep. t1 Dep. t2 Dep. 3 Par tl Par t2 Par. t3 


Dep. t1 1.00 

Dep. t2 51* 1.00 

Dep. t3 43% 61" 1.00 

Par tl 24 17 08** 1.00 

Par t2 21* 25 12" 53% 1.00 

Par. t3 15“ 21 17 494 61 1.00 


Par. t1: Mothers’ harsh parenting at time 1. 
Par. t2: Mothers’ harsh parenting at time 2 
Par. t3: Mothers’ harsh parenting at time 3. 


the exact changes at the individual level (Wickrama et al., 1997). From 
Table 1, one can only detect information about long-term change at the 
aggregate level Table 1 also shows that mothers’ harsh parenting is more 
stable than adolescents’ depressive symptoms. 

Table 2 presents the zero-order correlations between adolescents’ 
depressive symptoms and mothers’ harsh parenting across the three 
panel survey periods. Table 2 shows that both depressive symptoms and 
harsh parenting are reliable measures across time since the correlation 
coefficients among those measures are reasonably strong (.51, .43 and .61 
for depressive symptoms across three waves; .53, .49 and .61 for harsh 
parenting respectively). Furthermore, the correlation coefficients between 
depressive symptoms and harsh parenting along the three waves are also 
all significant at p = .01 level. Table 2 suggests that there exists a mutual 
relationship between adolescents’ depressive symptoms and mothers’ 
harsh parenting, and this relationships lasts for a rather long time period. 

Based on the information presented in Tables 1 and 2, this study went 
on to do a series of analyses using the LGC model, with the intention of 
revealing the ‘latent trait’ of the relationship between adolescents’ 
depressive symptoms and mothers’ harsh parenting practices. Table 3 
shows that adolescents’ depressive symptoms fitted very well in an 
independent LGC model (i.e. a model only including level and slope, 
the two latent constructs of adolescents’ depressive symptoms). The 
mean and variance of the level for depressive symptoms are both sta- 
tistically significant (.45 for mean and .29 for variance). It indicates that 
the initial average status of depressive symptoms for all respondents is 
45 with a .29 variance. On the other hand, the mean and variance of the 
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slope for adolescents’ depressive symptoms are also statistically signif- 
icant (14.72 and 8.04 respectively). This indicates that the average rate 
of change of depressive symptoms for the whole sample is 14.72 with 
an 8.04 variation. In terms of statistics, the chi-square with 1 degree of 
freedom for this model is 2.07 and is not significant, which means the 
data fit the model pretty well. The phi coefficient is equal to —.04 and is 
not significant, which means the initial status of adolescents’ depres- 
sive symptoms did not correlate with the velocity of change in adoles- 
cents’ depressive symptoms. In other words, adolescents with a higher 
initial score of depressive symptoms did not necessarily get worse than 
any others at a more accelerated pace, and nor did those with a lower 
initial score. 

second, for mothers’ harsh parenting, Table 3 shows that the empiri- 
cal data also fitted the LGC model well (chi-square with 1 degree of free- 
dom is .01, and not significant). The mean and variance of level for 
mothers’ harsh parenting are both statistically significant (.07 for mean 
and .03 for variance). This indicates that the average initial standing of 
harsh parenting for the whole mother sample is .07 with a .03 variance. 
Alternatively, the mean and variance of the slope for mothers’ harsh 
parenting are also statistically significant (.32 and .13 respectively), 
which implies the average change rate of harsh parenting for the moth- 
ers is .32 with a .13 variation. The phi coefficient for the basic mothers’ 
harsh parenting LGC model is —.36 and is statistically significant, which 
means the initial standing of mothers’ harsh parenting did correlate 
with the changing pace of their negative parenting practices. This 
denotes that mothers with higher initial intentions of harsh parenting 
usually retain a more stable pattern in parenting practices than others 
(mothers with a lower initial standing of harsh parenting are more likely 
to get ‘harsher’ towards their children). This finding is interesting in 
that it indicates that Taiwanese mothers of young adolescents seem to 
treat their offspring rigorously. Actually, it fits with the Chinese ‘spare 
the rod, spoil the child’ cultural tradition. 

Figure 1 presents the analytic results of an integrated simultaneous 
LGC model. The model reflects that the data also fitted the model very 
well, although the p value is <.05, the rest of the indices of model fitting 
are all on a reasonable range (chi-square = 24.113, with 7 degrees of free- 
dom, RMSEA = .04). Figure 1 indicates that the initial status (level) of 
adolescents’ depressive symptoms is highly correlated with the initial 
intention (level) of mothers’ harsh parenting practices (phi = .45, p < .05), 
which means adolescents with higher depressive symptoms at the sev- 
enth grade (first wave survey) are more likely to have a mother who 
habitually practises harsh parenting. Consistent with Table 3, Figure 1 
also illustrates that the initial status of adolescents’ depressive symptoms 
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Table 3 Summary of Independent LGC Models 
Factor loading Level Slope 


tl t2 t3 Mean Variance Mean Variance N yx’, phi 


Adolescents’ 0 1 2 0.45*  0.29* 14.72* 8.04* 1300 207 —.04 
depressive 

symptoms 

Mothers’ 0 1 2 0.07% 0.03" 032* 0.13" 1273 0.01 —.36* 
harsh 

parenting 

Note All intercept factor loadings are setting = 1, *p < 05 


did not correlate with the changing velocity of adolescents’ depressive 
symptoms (phi = .10, p > .05). Conversely, Figure 1 indicates that the ini- 
tial status of mothers’ harsh parenting negatively correlates with the 
changing pace of harsh parenting practices (phi = —.23, p < .05). Further, 
the level (initial status) of adolescents’ depressive symptoms has a nega- 
tive direct effect upon mothers’ slope (changing pace) of harsh parenting 
(r = —.25, p < .05), which means adolescents with a higher initial status of 
depressive symptoms tend to have mothers whose harsh parenting style 
remains stable. On the other hand, mothers’ initial status of harsh parent- 
ing also has a directly negative impact on adolescents’ changing rate of 
depressive symptoms (r = —.23, p < .05), which implies that an adolescent 
with a mother who habitually practises harsh parenting is more likely to 
stay at a higher level of depressive symptoms. In other words, one can 
expect that a household with a harsh-parenting mother puts the children 
at risk of staying at a higher level of depressive symptoms for a long time 
and it will not change dramatically. The most significant finding of this 
simultaneous LGC model shown in Figure 1 is that of the interrelation- 
ship between the slope of adolescents’ depressive symptoms and the 
slope of mothers’ harsh parenting (phi = .42, p < .05). It suggests that the 
changing pace of mothers’ harsh parenting parallels the changing veloc- 
ity of adolescents’ depressive symptoms in a very significant way. It 
signifies that any change in mothers’ harsh parenting practices could 
‘cause’ a parallel change in adolescents’ depressive symptoms, although 
it was not the intention of this study to analyse the possible causal mech- 
anism between these two critical issues. All in all, Figure 1 indicates that 
the growth curve of adolescents’ depressive symptoms is clearly inter- 
locked with the change in mothers’ harsh parenting practices. 

This study has addressed some of the methodological insufficiencies in 
previous research on parenting practices and adolescents’ internalized 
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*p<.05 


Harsh parenting| | Harsh parenting} | Harsh parenting 
at tme 1 at time 2 at time 3 


42 45 23 
Figure 1 Simultaneous Latent Growth Model for Theoretical Framework 


Level Slope N (number of casee) = 1273 
(harsh (harsh df.=7 
parenting) parenting) Chhequare = 24.113 
RMSEA = .04 
> TN 


symptoms. LGC analysis allows researchers to investigate changes in 
negative parenting practices and changes in adolescents’ internalized 
symptoms and the correspondence between the two constructs. The cor- 
respondence between individual trajectories of change in negative 
parenting practices and change in adolescents’ internalized symptoms 
provides more convincing evidence of the systematic association between 
these two attributes than could be derived from autoregressive models 
such as cross-lagged panel analyses, since individual trajectories are the 
appropriate focus for the analysis of change (Rogosa et al., 1982). 
Consistent with the hypothesis, LGC results denote that inter-individual 
differences in changes in negative parenting practices were strongly 
associated with intra-individual differences in changes in adolescents’ 
internalized symptoms. The findings suggest that an escalation of 
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harsh parenting over time is associated with an escalation of adolescents’ 
internalized symptoms. 


Summary and Discussion 


There has been some debate about the relative contribution of parenting 
behaviour versus child individual differences to the development of 
childhood symptomatology (Dodge, 1990; Lytton, 1990). Rather than sim- 
ply comparing parenting effects against child effects, transactional and 
goodness of fit models recognize that both are influential, and that inte- 
grating parent and child effects into one theoretical model may better 
explain the development of symptomatology (Sameroff, 1995; Thomas 
and Chess, 1977). An abundance of empirical evidence suggests that poor 
parenting practices are associated with depressive outcomes in children. 
Parental neglect and rejection, lack of positive reinforcement and involve- 
ment and extreme control have been associated with childhood depres- 
sion (Burbach and Borduin, 1986; Cole and Rehm, 1986; Stark et al, 1990). 
Furthermore, children with parents who are uninvolved and unsupport- 
ive and children who are subjected to intense negative experiences (such 
as harsh discipline) may develop a negative schema of the self world, 
resulting in selective attention to negative events, avoidance, social with- 
drawal and, more seriously, depression (Rehm, 1977; Stark et al, 1990). 

In a convincing way, these empirical findings have already indicated 
the possible association between parenting practices and adolescents’ 
depressive symptoms. However, most of these findings are based on 
cross-sectional data, which can only detect the association in a static 
perspective since they refer to one time period only. In the technical ter- 
minology of LGC modelling, these findings only specify the links 
between the ‘level’ stages of harsh parenting and depressive symptoms 
(i.e. the left-hand section of Figure 1). They are not able to detect the 
dynamic relationship between mothers’ harsh parenting and adolescents’ 
depressive symptoms. In other words, the interlocking trajectories 
between parenting practices and adolescent depressive symptoms were 
overlooked by most previous studies. The interlocking trajectories 
between negative parenting practices and adolescent depressive symp- 
toms may serve as the core of a theoretical framework better able to 
capture the origins of adolescents’ behavioural development. 

Using data from a panel design longitudinal study across a three-year 
period, this study has been able to demonstrate the linkages between 
negative parenting practices and adolescents’ depressive symptoms in a 
dynamic manner. Parallel to previous findings, this study captures the 
static association (in mean level) between negative parenting practices 
and adolescents’ depressive symptoms. In addition, using an LGC model, 
this study is also able to capture the dynamic association (in terms of 
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slope) between negative parenting practices and adolescents’ depressive 
symptoms. One question might be raised here as to how the dynamic 
interlocking trajectories should be interpreted. It is not an easy question 
to answer; nonetheless, from the perspective of life course theory, I would 
argue that an adolescents depressive symptoms and a mother’s harsh 
parenting can serve as an ongoing life event for each of them. The life 
event is a critical factor in changes in an individual’s daily life (Wu and 
Lei, 2003). One can envision that under the condition of stable harsh 
parenting on a daily basis, an adolescent might develop an accumulation 
of depressive symptoms. Later, at a crucial moment, he or she might 
become depressed and this could turn out to be a negative life event for 
the parents. Conversely, faced with a depressed child, a mother might 
need to alter her parenting practices in order to adapt to (to improve or 
worsen) her child’s depressive symptoms. The scenario can be initiated 
by either side, and can be reversed. In any case, a change in one side could 
cause a change in the other in a continuous manner and this is the basic 
relational dynamic between adolescents and their mothers. This scenario 
is one of the possible outcomes of the interlocking trajectories between 
parenting practices and adolescents’ depressive symptoms. 

Such an association between individual changes provides stronger 
evidence to support the hypothesis that the trajectories of mothers’ negative 
parenting practices and adolescents’ depressive symptoms are interlocked 
in a dynamic manner. Furthermore, these associations remain significant 
even after controlling for time-mvariant variables, such as education, and 
initial levels and changes in time-varying variables, such as family income. 
As a matter of fact, the history of research into adolescents’ depressive 
symptoms within the family context strongly suggests that the influences 
are bidirectional. Life stress affects depression in both parents and children, 
and depressed mood leads to cumulating family problems and chronic 
strain (Hammen, 1991). Moreover, parental emotional distress increases the 
risk of inept parenting, which exacerbates the possibility of adolescent 
developmental problems, such as depressive symptoms. Intertwined in this 
complex web is the adverse influence that chronic family strains have on 
adolescents. All these findings suggest a complex series of causal processes 
in which distressed families experience greater vulnerability to the sort of 
life stresses that intensify adolescents’ internalized emotional problems. 

In general, the findings of this study are consistent with the hypothesis 
of an interlocking relationship between mothers’ negative parenting prac- 
tices and adolescents’ depressive symptoms. Despite this empirical 
support, several factors limit the generalizability of the results. These 
analyses must be replicated with cross-cultural samples, with longer-term 
observation periods and with a broader cross-section of the population to 
increase the confidence in their general applicability. 
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abstract: The aim of this study is to test the general hypothesis that parents and 
their children systematically differ with respect to the perception of their relation- 
ship as described by the literature on the ‘intergenerational stake’. To this end, the 
study compared 100 dyads of adult daughters and elderly mothers from 
Indonesia and Germany. Mothers and daughters were interviewed with respect to 
their value orientations and their evaluation of the present mother-daughter rela- 
tionship. The results demonstrated that the ‘intergenerational stake’ hypothesis 
could be replicated for different aspects of the relationship quality in the German 
sample as compared to the Indonesian sample. Besides a pattern of mother- 
daughter differences consistent with the ‘intergenerational stake hypothesis’, two 
groups with different patterns were found: one group in which daughters per- 
ceived the relationship as more positive than mothers and another group charac- 
terized by low maternal self-disclosure. Culture and mothers’ collectivism were 
associated with the assignment to the latter group. The results are interpreted in a 
culture-informed theoretical framework of intergenerational relations. 


keywords: culture  individualism—collectivism + intergenerational relations + 
life span + self-disclosure + values 


Introduction 


The study of intergenerational relations has recently gained in importance 
since massive demographic and socioeconomic changes all over the world 
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may affect the way generations are linked to each other. Due to the still 
increasing longevity in most parts of the world, people have to face the fact 
that the amount one’s lifetime overlaps with one’s parents’ lifetime is 
greater than in the past. This is related to various questions of solidarity 
between the generations, such as patterns of intergenerational assistance, 
systems of family eldercare, quality of intergenerational relations over time 
and similarities and differences between the generations with respect to 
values and mutual perception. Therefore, the study of intergenerational 
relations is of increasing importance. However, developmental and cross- 
cultural studies on intergenerational relations are still rare. 

The topic of intergenerational relationships has been mostly confined to 
parent-child relationships in early childhood and adolescence. Only recently 
has a life course perspective shifted the focus on parent-child relationships to 
later developmental ages including ageing parents and their adult children 
(e.g. Schaie and Willis, 1995). These studies have been confined to western 
samples. Particularly, comparative research focusing on different cultures 
outside the western industrialized areas is still lacking. It is as yet unknown 
whether in less individualistic cultures the same or different patterns of inter- 
generational relations, asymmetry in parent- child perception and family 
eldercare can be observed. In order to answer these questions, a culture- 
informed approach to the issue of intergenerational relations is needed. 


The Intergenerational Stake Hypothesis 

How can the quality of intergenerational relations be described? ‘Objective’ 
indicators have often been used to measure the closeness of the relationship 
such as the frequency of contact or the geographical distance between 
parents and their children. ‘Subjective’ criteria of the relationship quality 
focus on the subjective perception and evaluation of the relationship by the 
respective partners (parents, children). The latter approach offers informa- 
tion about the quality of the relationship from the subjective perspectives of 
both partners, which may be similar or may differ. 

A systematic bias in subjective evaluation with respect to the perception 
of the parent-child relationship was reported several decades ago by 
Bengtson and Kuypers (1971) in studies on middle-aged parents and their 
adolescent children. Parents consistently reported higher levels of close- 
ness and harmony in the parent-child relation compared to their children. 
The authors suggested the ‘developmental stake hypothesis’ to explain 
this phenomenon. They regarded such systematic differences as a result 
of different developmental’ concerns of each generation, which were 
assumed to influence a different ‘stake’ in the intergenerational relation- 
ship. Parents are more interested in a stable continuation of positive 
relationships in the family including continuity of values, and so tend to 
overstate the positivity of their relationship with their children. In 
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contrast, adolescent children who intend to become independent from 
their parents may feel less commitment to the parents and overstate 
negative aspects in their relationship to their parents. Differences in the 
goals and needs of the parents and the adolescent children depend on the 
respective developmental age. Thus, the phenomenon of perceptual dif- 
ferences may be a result of ‘developmental stake’. Therefore, the question 
is whether this difference in perception of parent-child relationships is 
confined to adolescent children and their parents, or whether such differ- 
ences also occur in later development, e.g. for adult children (who are par- 
ents themselves) and their elderly parents, who may increasingly face the 
need for assistance from their adult children. The question thus is 
whether past and expected future investment of parents and children in 
their relationship affects their mutual perception of their relationship. 

In order to take into account sociocontextual influences from a life 
course approach, the individual-level ‘developmental stake hypothesis’ 
was changed to the sociostructural-level ‘generational stake’ and there- 
after to the ‘intergenerational stake hypothesis’ (Giarrusso et al., 1995). 
This revised approach predicts more positive perceptions of parent-child 
relationships by parents as compared to children across the life span. The 
cross-generational perceptual difference is explained by both differential 
investment and also by differential development. Giarrusso et al. (1995) 
examined the intergenerational stake hypothesis in a longitudinal study 
of grandparents, parents and young adult children 20 years after the first 
measurement. Their measures included parents’ and children’s percep- 
tion of the emotional quality of the relationship and they also took into 
account gender differences. Their data supported the original intergener- 
ational stake hypothesis to a large degree. The authors explained their 
findings on the basis of the generational lineage position and rejected the 
explanation of the individual developmental stage. 

Further studies on the intergenerational stake hypothesis revealed 
more than simple mean differences. Besides the parent-child dyads, 
which are characterized by a more positive view of the relationship by 
the parents compared to their children, there is a substantial number of 
parent-child dyads in these studies with a high intergenerational agree- 
ment as well as with a more positive evaluation by the children than by 
their parents (Aquilino, 1999; Giarrusso et al., 1995). 

However, the question arises whether such differences in the percep- 
tion of the relationship between parents and their children are a universal 
phenomenon or are affected by the sociocultural context. So far, there has 
been little empirical work on cross-cultural variations or similarities in 
intergenerational perceptions of the parent-child relationship. A study by 
Bond and Harvey (1991), comparing Mennonites and non-Mennonites in 
the US, found that adult children in both groups reported less family 
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solidarity than the parents, with somewhat larger differences in the 
Mennonite group. However, the situation of Mennonites who live within 
a dominant culture to which the younger generation may want to adapt 
represents a specific problem in acculturation and minority research. 

The present study deals with the question of whether the often replicated 
asymmetry in the perception of parent-child relations also occurs in cul- 
tures where parent-child relations are based on relatively stable values of 
mutual reciprocity and connectedness, and where independence is less 
valued. The question is whether other patterns of intergenerational differ- 
ences prevail in a non-western cultural setting. This study thus is expected 
to contribute to the general research question whether the intergenerational 
stake hypothesis is a universal or a culture-specific phenomenon. 


Intergenerational Relationships from a Cross-Cultural 
Pe 


Empirical data from anthropological and cross-cultural studies clearly 
contradict the assumption that adolescents and young adults universally 
try to achieve autonomy and independence from their parents (Dasen, 
2007; Rothbaum and Trommsdorff, 2007; Trommsdorff, 1995). In some 
cultures, a preference for independence and autonomy is highly valued, 
whereas in other cultures interdependence and relatedness are preferred 
(Markus and Kitayama, 1991, 1994). This distinction of culture-specific 
value orientations has proven useful for the explanation of cultural 
differences in self-development, in the development of emotions and cog- 
nitions, and the development of interpersonal interactions and relations 
(Fiske et al., 1998; Greenfield et al., 2003; Kitayama et al., 2004; Mesquita 
and Markus, 2004; Rothbaum et al., 2000; Trommsdorff, 2006). 

This differentiation between cultures is based on the influential studies of 
Hofstede (2000, 2007), who attempted to identify five dimensions under- 
lying the value orientations prevalent in different countries. Hofstede’s 
distinction between individualism and collectivism has become the most 
frequently cited. Accordingly, cultures differ with respect to a predominance 
of individualistic or collectivistic values. On the individual level, differences 
with respect to allocentrism and idiocentrism (Triandis, 1995) can (but not 
necessarily) coincide with membership in individualistic and collectivistic 
cultures. Several studies have pointed out that it is much too simple to con- 
ceive of this concept as only one dimension with two opposite poles (e.g. 
Kagitcibagi, 1996; Oyserman et al., 2002). 

What do these cultural values mean for research on intergenerational rela- 
tionships, particularly with regard to the intergenerational stake hypothesis? 

One may assume that higher values of independence as compared to inter- 
dependence among people in a culture may lead to fewer similarities between 
the generations than in cultures where people favour interdependence 
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between family members. Accordingly, it might be that in highly 
industrialized and modernized, as compared to traditional, countries, more 
intergenerational differences in value orientations develop, since values 
change rapidly, and mobility is high. In tine with this assumption, a compari- 
son between German and Indonesian samples found that German adult 
daughters and their mothers differed considerably with respect to values 
same value auantations Schwarz et al: 2002). However, it is unclear whether 
value orientations and respective similarities in parent-child dyads are related 
to a bias regarding the perception of the parent-child relationship. 

Parents in individualistic cultures as compared to their counterparts in 
collectivistic cultures may differ from their children in other aspects as well, 
including the positive evaluation of their relationship with their children. In 
line with the intergenerational stake hypothesis, they may overestimate the 
positive aspects of their relationship with their children. Thus, it is assumed 
that in cultures where preferences for values of individualism /independ- 
ence prevail as compared to cultures with a preference for values of collec- 
tivism/ interdependence, the discrepancies in the perception of parent-child 
relationships are higher, and that these are based on a bias towards a 
relatively more positive perception by the parents and a bias towards a rel- 
atively more negative perception by the adult children. 


Cultural and Soclodemographic Characteristics of 
Germany and Indonesla 


In order to test this assumption by means of a cross-cultural comparison, we 
included German and Indonesian samples for the following reasons. Both 
countries differ strongly in sociodemographic characteristics relevant for 
intergenerational relationships. With regard to urbanization, in Indonesia 
about 40 percent of the population lives in cities, while in Germany the pro- 
portion is almost 88 percent. The household size also differs. In Indonesia, as 
compared to Germany, both the proportion of households with more than 
two generations and the average number of children (2.8 vs 1.3 children per 
woman) are higher. In Indonesia, an average household consists of 45 
persons, in Germany of only 2.2 persons. The actual average life expectancy 
in Indonesia is lower, with 66 years for women and 62 years for men, com- 
pared with 80 years for women and 74 years for men in Germany (United 
Nations Statistics Division, 2004; for further information, see Albert et al., 2005). 

With regard to value orientations, only a few studies on value orienta- 
tions have included Indonesia. The religious orientation in the two coun- 
tries differs significantly, with a mostly Islamic (about 90 percent) 
population on Java (Indonesia) and a mostly Christian but secular popu- 
lation in Germany. According to Hofstede (2000), Indonesia was low in 
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individualism and Germany was moderately high (14 vs 67 on a scale 
ranging from 0 to 100). Indonesia, like other Asian countries, and in con- 
trast to Germany, was characterized by large ‘power distance’ (acceptance 
of exertion of power) but weak “uncertainty avoidance’. Furthermore, 
Indonesians as compared to Germans showed less ‘masculinity’ orienta- 
tion, which indicates a stronger emphasis on serving others and striving 
for consensus. Thus, we expect that among our participants from 
Germany the preference for values of individualism and independence 
should be more pronounced than in the Indonesian sample, whereas the 
preference for values of collectivism and interdependence should be more 
pronounced in the Indonesian sample. 

In western countries like Germany, parent-child relationships are 
rather structured on the basis of equal partnership where reciprocal 
acceptance and exchange are based on individualism and independence 
(Rothbaum et al., 2000; Trommsdorff and Kornadt, 2003). In traditional 
Asian countries like Indonesia, parent-child relationships are hierarchi- 
cally structured and at the same time characterized by emotional close- 
ness and filial piety based on interdependence (Geertz, 1961, 1974; 
Mulder, 1992, 1996). In Indonesia, many ethnic minorities still carry on 
their traditional beliefs even though social changes have occurred 
(Williams, 1991). However, at the same time, one may generalize that 
the Indonesian population is characterized by predominating socially 
oriented values and traditions. 

In our study we included a sample from West Java (mostly adhering to 
the Sundanese and partly to the Javanese culture). According to Javanese 
ethics, attaining the right rasa (moral attitude and behaviour) is the most 
important goal in life. ‘A right rasa means that one is perfectly, or harmo- 
niously, embedded in reality and, therefore, it implies the fulfillment of 
social and individual duties’ (Magnis-Suseno, 1997: 200). 

Parents and children in Indonesia occupy different roles; both strive to 
fulfil their well-known duties in a context of social harmony; since the par- 
ent—child relationship is clearly structured, no significant differences in 
mutual perception of the relationship are expected. This is in contrast to 
German parent-child relationships, which are negotiated according to 
individual goals and interests in a context of individualistic organization 
of family relationships. In this context, the developmental task is to focus 
on one’s autonomy. This becomes more prevalent during and after 
adolescence, when adult daughters start a family of their own. They 
choose their partner on the basis of romantic attraction, while in traditional 
Asian countries the main goal is to serve the wishes and interests of the 
family, and to get married to someone who is accepted by the family 
(Mulder, 1992). Thus, forming a new family in Germany takes place in 
the context of individualistic values of autonomy and individual choice, in 
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contrast to Indonesia, where a context of group-oriented values requires 
adult children to act in accordance with family interests. 

When establishing a new family oneself, the parent-child relationship 
in the individualistic context becomes characterized by the goal of being 
freed from normative constraints, interference from and obligations to the 
descendant family in order to take responsibility for the new family as an 
independent new system. This does not, however, imply disconnected 
family ties over the life course; on the contrary, family relationships may 
still be based on emotional closeness and solidarity (Bengtson, 2001; 
Schwarz et al., 2005). In contrast, in the collectivistic context, marriage and 
children (the establishment of a new family) means the continuation of 
the existing family network by an extended in-group. 

New developmental tasks emerge at this stage of development, such as the 
obligation to take care of parents as they age. According to Giarrusso 
et al. (1995), differences between the generations are still based on the lineage 
positions and not on differences in the individual developmental stages. The 
parent-child relationship over the life span has seldom been studied, and 
even more rarely been analysed in different cultures (Irommsdorff, 2006). 
According to the literature, in the collectivistic context the lifelong intercon- 
nectedness of parent-child relations acquires a new quality after marriage. Its 
stability increases especially since the next generation of grandchildren will 
be integrated as continuing the family line. For adult daughters, an increase 
in responsibility and obligation for the ageing parents lies ahead in both con- 
texts. However, in a socially oriented context such as Indonesia the lifelong 
obligation of adult children to their parents, including filial piety, respect and 
support, is in stark contrast to the individualistic German context. Thus, the 
psychological conditions for adult children’s dealing with their responsibility 
towards their parents are different in the two countries and characterize the 
culture-specific parent-child relationship over the life span. Our own earlier 
results on a higher individualism/independence of the German sample in 
contrast to a higher collectivism/interdependence of the Indonesian sample 
document the validity of the selection of different cultural samples (Albert 
et al., 2007; Mayer et al., 2004). 


Research Questions and Hypotheses 


On the basis of these notions, the present study deals with the following 
questions: 


1. Do we find intergenerational differences in accordance with the inter- 
generational stake hypothesis in a western culture (Germany) as well 
as in an Asian culture (Indonesia)? We expect the differences to be 
larger in an individualistic culture like Germany than in a collectivistic 
culture like Indonesia. 
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2. Above and beyond these mean comparisons, do we find different 
patterns of intergenerational differences in the two cultures? 

3. Are certain cultural characteristics like value orientations related to the 
expected intergenerational differences? We expect that collectivistic or 
interdependent value orientations will be related to fewer intergenera- 
tional differences in mutual perception, and individualistic or inde- 
pendent orientations to be related to more differences. 


Methods 


Procedure 

As part of the three-generational ‘Value of Children and Intergenerational 
Relationship’ study in 11 cultures (see Trommsdorff and Nauck, 2005), a 
total of 1000 participants from Germany and Indonesia each were inter- 
viewed. A convenient sampling method was used. In Indonesia, the 
participants were recruited via schools from two locations: in Bandung, a 
large city m West Java, and in a rural area where agricultural production 
still prevails (about 20-40 km from Bandung). In Germany, the partici- 
pants were recruited through residents’ registration offices from three dif- 
ferent cities in Germany: Chemnitz, Essen and Konstanz. 

The interviews were carried out individually with each person face-to- 
face. The mothers and their daughters were interviewed by interviewers 
trained in the multi-thematic standardized interview. Each interviewee 
answered all questions in the assigned sequence. A small gift was presented 
at the end of the mterview (for more details, see Albert et al. [2005] for the 
Indonesian sample, and Mayer et al. [2005] for the German sample). 


Participants 
For the following analyses, a smaller subsample consisting of 100 adult 
mother-daughter dyads from each culture is used in order to focus on a 
two-generational sample of mother-daughter dyads. The majority of the 
Indonesian sample was of Sundanese descent, the rest Javanese, and 
mostly Islamic, while a majority of the German women belonged to 
Mothers and daughters from the Indonesian sample were significantly 
younger than their counterparts from Germany (mothers: t = 6.56, 
d.f. = 180.94, p < .001; daughters: t = 5.24, df. = 198, p < .001). The mean 
age of Indonesian mothers was 63.57 years (SD = 7.82) compared to 70.06 
years (SD = 5.94) of the German mothers. The respective mean ages of the 
daughters were 40.08 (SD = 4.92) and 43.59 (SD = 4.54). Furthermore, the 
number of children was higher among the Indonesian mothers (M = 6.13, 
SD = 3.15) and daughters (M = 3.36, SD = 1.53) compared to the German 
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mothers (M = 2.88, SD = 1.52; t = 9.30, d.f. = 142.82, p < .001) and daughters 
(M = 2.37, SD =.91; t =-5.56, d.f. = 160.59, p < .001). Among the Indonesian 
mothers, 54.5 percent had not completed any schooling, 313 percent had 
a lower education and 14.1 percent a middle education. The Indonesian 
daughters were better educated, with only 9.1 percent without any school 
certificate, 44.4 percent with a lower, 38.4 percent with a middle and 8.1 
percent with a higher education. All German mothers and daughters had 
finished secondary school. Among the mothers, 29 percent had a lower, 
65.6 percent had a middle and 5.4 percent had a higher education. The 
respective figures for German daughters were 9.2 percent, 55.1 percent 
and 35.7 percent. Compared to national statistics, the German daughters 
were biased towards higher education. 

Furthermore, the Indonesian mothers and daughters lived closer 
together as compared to the German dyads (t = 8.57, d.f. = 183.85, p < .001), 
and the frequency of their contact (personal or by phone or mail) was 
higher (t = 6.47, d.f. = 181.91, p < .001). 


Measures 

All measures used are based on standardized instruments, most of which 
had previously been used in cross-cultural studies (for a detailed descrip- 
tion of the whole questionnaire including the specific instrument, see 
Schwarz et al, 2001). Self-reports of the adult daughters and elderly 
mothers were assessed for the variables described as follows. 


Quality of the Mother-Adult Daughter Relationship 
We selected three subscales of the Network of Relationship Inventory 
(NRI) (Furman and Buhrmester, 1985). Mothers and daughters reported 
on intimacy (e.g. How often do you tell your mother/daughter everything 
that is on your mind?), conflict (e.g. How often do you and your 
mother/daughter disagree and quarrel?) and admiration (e.g. How often 
does your mother/daughter let you know that you’re good at things?) in 
their relationship. Additionally, emotional support (given to the daughter 
by the parents in the last 12 months reported from the perspective of the 
daughter and from the perspective of the mother, e.g. How often have 
they/have you given advice in the last 12 months?) was assessed. Each 
scale consisted of three items, the response format ranged from 1 (never) 
to 5 (always). The satisfying to good internal consistencies ranged between 
Cronbach’s alpha = .60 and Cronbach’s alpha = .82. 


Value Ortentation 

Value orientations were assessed with two instruments measuring the 
collectivism/individualism and the interdependence/independence 
dimensions. A short version of the Individualism/Collectivism Scale by 
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Schwartz and Bilsky (1990) was used, which was developed as part of the 
COLINDEX (Chan, 1994). The collectivism scale comprised six items (e.g. 
honour of your parents and elders [showing respect]) and the individualism 
scale, seven items (e.g. an exciting life [stimulating experiences]). Mothers 
and daughters rated the importance of each item on a five-point scale rang- 
ing from 1 (not important at all) to 5 (very important). The internal consisten- 
cies ranged between Cronbach’s alpha = .67 and Cronbach’s alpha = .82. 

Interdependence (e.g. It is important to me to respect decisions made by 
my family) and independence (e.g. I enjoy being unique and different from 
family members in many respects) were assessed by a short version of the 
self Construal Scale by Singelis (1994), developed and modified for the 
Value of Children study. After modification of the wording, the items 
referred to the respondents’ family. The items were rated on a five-point 
scale from 1 (strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree). The internal consisten- 
cies for interdependence were satisfying or good (Cronbach’s alpha 
between .60 and .77). The independence scale only reached high 
Cronbach’s alpha for the mothers (Indonesia .64, Germany .60) but not for 
the daughters (Indonesia .43, Germany .45). Thus, in the following analy- 
ses independence of the daughters was omitted. 


Results 


Intergenerational Differences in the Perception of the 
Relationship Quality in Germany and Indonesia 

In a first step of analyses, we investigated whether intergenerational dif- 
ferences in accordance with the intergenerational stake hypothesis could 
be found in Indonesia and Germany, i.e. whether the mothers had a more 
positive view of the relationship than their daughters. To test this ques- 
tion, analyses of variance for dependent measures with relationship qual- 
ity perceived by daughter and mother (intimacy, conflict, admiration and 
emotional support) as dependent variables, generations as within-subject 
factor, and culture (Germany, Indonesia) as between-subject factor were 
conducted. Significant interactions of generation and culture point to 
cultural differences in the perception of the relationship by mothers and 
daughters. Furthermore, these analyses give information about overall 
generation and overall culture effects (see Table 1). 

In three out of four indicators, an overall cultural difference occurred. 
Indonesian as compared to the German women reported less intimacy 
(M = 2.49 vs M = 2.69), less admiration (M = 273 vs M = 3.14), but more 
emotional support given to the daughter (M = 282 vs M = 2.10). Above and 
beyond the interaction effects, we found only one overall intergenera- 
tional difference. Independent of culture, mothers perceived more intimacy 
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Table 1 Analyses of Variance with Dependent Measures for Adult Mother-Daughter 
Relationship Quality (F-Values and Significance) 
Conflict Intimacy Admiration Emotional support 


Between subjects 

Culture (C) 45 3.93* 25.22 70.42*** 
Within subjects 

Generation (G) 232 10.45*** .90 45 
CxG 15.00*** 4.67* .03 10.41*** 


Note: df. = 1, 197. 
*p < .05, ***p < 001. 


in the relationships than daughters (M = 270 vs M = 247). This intergenera- 
tional difference was in line with the assumption of the intergenerational stake 


Significant interactions occurred with respect to intimacy and conflict 
in the mother-daughter relationship and emotional support given to the 
daughter. No interaction of generation and culture was found for per- 
ceived admiration. With respect to intimacy and conflict, t-tests for 
dependent measures revealed intergenerational differences in accordance 
with the intergenerational stake hypothesis in the German sample only. 
The German mothers reported more intimacy (M = 2.88, SD = .90 vs 
M = 2.49, SD = .83; t = 4.65, d.f. = 98, p < .001) and less conflict (M = 1.53, 
SD = 47 vs M = 1.77, SD = .62; t = 4.56, d.f. = 98, p < .001) than their 
daughters, while the two generations within the Indonesian sample did 
not differ (intimacy: t = .66, d.f. = 99, NS; conflict t = 1.46, d.f. = 99, NS). 
These results are in line with our expectation that intergenerational dif- 
ferences in the perception of the relationship quality only occur in more 
individualistic cultures where values of independence prevail. 

However, the data on emotional support given to the daughter revealed 
an opposite pattern. Here, only in Indonesia did an intergenerational dif- 
ference in accordance with the intergenerational stake hypothesis occur. 
The degree of emotional support Indonesian mothers reported offering 
was higher (M = 2.95, SD = .92) than the amount of emotional support 
daughters reported receiving (M = 2.69, SD = .76; t = -2.25, d.f. = 99, 
p < .05). In the German sample, a significant intergenerational difference 
resulted (t = 2.57, d.f. = 98, p < .05), however, with an opposite pattern. 
Here, mothers reported giving less emotional support (M = 2.01, SD = .67) 
than the daughters reported receiving (M = 2.18, SD = .67). Thus, our 
general expectation that the intergenerational stake hypothesis is only valid 
for individualistic or modernized cultures needs further differentiation. For 
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a deeper understanding, in a second step of analyses we analysed the 
patterns of differences between the generations. 


Patterns of Intergenerational Differences 

As Giarrusso et al. (1995) and Aquilino (1999) showed, the simple focus on 
mean differences between generations can obscure the variety of patterns 
that lay behind those results. In the study by Giarrusso et al. (1995), 15-28 
percent of the sample showed a pattern where children’s affection for 
parents was higher than the reverse. Almost one-quarter of the sample in 
the study by Aquilino (1999) belonged to a cluster with a similar pattern. In 
order to test whether our samples also include dyads with patterns of inter- 
generational differences that do not fit the intergenerational stake hypothe- 
sis, we computed difference scores (mother’s report minus daughter’s 
report) and conducted cluster analyses across the difference scores. In order 
to indicate the appropriate number of clusters, we followed the suggestions 
of Wiedenbeck and Zúll (2001) and first conducted hierarchical cluster 
analyses across the four difference scores for intimacy, admiration, conflict 
and emotional support, choosing Ward’s method. According to the analy- 
sis, a two- or three-cluster solution was appropriate. Since the literature 
suggested three patterns (mother positive, equal, daughter positive) we 
chose the three-cluster solution. In a second step, we used K-means cluster 
analyses to improve the classification of the intergenerational differences 
into the three clusters. The means of the difference score for the dyads 
assigned to the three clusters are shown in Table 2. 

According to these means, Cluster 1 fits best with the intergenerational 
stake hypothesis with a more positive view held by mothers than by 
daughters concerning intimacy, admiration and emotional support, while 
both generations agreed about conflict in their relationship. Cluster 2 was 
in most instances the opposite of Cluster 1 and was best described as 
‘Daughter perceives the relationship more positively than the mother’. 
This was true for intimacy, admiration and emotional support but not for 
conflict. Contrary to the other indicators, daughters in this cluster 
reported more conflicts than the mothers, though the difference score was 
small. Cluster 3 was not characterized by high agreement, as in the study 
by Aquilino (1999). Instead, this cluster was characterized by a high 
negative discrepancy between intimacy reported by mothers and 
reported by daughters. Since the intimacy items assessed how much self- 
disclosure the respective person was willing to engage in, Cluster 3 
reflects dyads with a mother who displayed less self-disclosure as com- 
pared to the daughter. Simultaneously, these dyads showed several char- 
acteristics consistent with the pattern predicted by the intergenerational 
stake hypothesis: the mothers in Cluster 3 reported less conflict, more admi- 
ration and more emotional support than their daughters. 
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Table 2 Means of the Four Mother-Daughter Difference-Scores for the Three Clusters 


Cluster 1 Cluster 2 Cluster 3 
Mother more Daughter more Less 
positive than positive than self-disclosure 
daughter* mother of mother 
Conflict .09 —.13 —.18 
Intimacy 1.20 —.20 — 47 
Admiration .60 —.56 26 
Emotional support 30 —.56 60 
N 71 77 51 


Note Positive differences refer to mothers reporting higher scores than daughters, negative 


differences refer to daughters reporting higher scores than mothers, and scores around zero 
refer to sumilarities between the generations. 
“Consistent with the intergenerational stake hypothesis. 


Prediction of Intergenerational Differences by Culture 

and Value Orientations 

By comparing the German and Indonesian samples, we attempted to 
compare dyads from a more individualistic and a more collectivistic 
culture. In fact, Indonesian mothers favoured values of interdependence 
to a significantly higher extent and tended to be less individualistic and 
more collectivistic as compared to German mothers. However, the 
mothers from both cultures did not differ with respect to independence. 
The daughters from Indonesia favoured values of collectivism and 
interdependence significantly more than the German daughters. 
However, the daughters from both cultures did not differ with respect to 
individualism. 

Additionally, we expected that individualistic and independent orienta- 
tions would be associated with larger intergenerational differences, particu- 
larly those which are in accordance with the intergenerational stake 
hypothesis, while collectivistic and interdependent orientations would be 
associated with smaller differences. Therefore, we investigated whether cul- 
ture and individual value orientations predicted the cluster assignments. 

A cross-table showed that 52 percent of the dyads in Cluster 1 (mother 
more positive) were from Germany and 48 percent from Indonesia and 
comparable numbers (54 percent vs 46 percent) were shown for the oppo- 
site Cluster 2 (daughter more positive). Only 39 percent of the dyads in 
Cluster 3 (less self-disclosure of mother) were from Germany as compared 
to 61 percent from Indonesia, however, the difference was not significant 
(x7 = 3.13 [2, N = 199] NS). 

To predict the assignment to specific clusters, multinomial logistic 
regressions were conducted with culture and value orientations as 
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Table 3 Multinomial Logit Model Predicting Cluster Membership in Comparison to 
the “Less Self-Disclosure of Mother’ Cluster from Geographical Distance, 


Collectivism and Culture 
B SE B Wald Exp(B) 
CL: Mother more positive 
than daughter” 
Geographical distance —.01 18 .00 .99 
Collectivism 89 A4 4.09* 245 
Culture? 57 45 1.59 1.77 
CL: Daughter more positive 
than mother 
Geographical distance 17 18 92 84 
Collectivism 23 Al 31 1.26 
Culture’ 80 44 337+ 2.23 


Notes: 

“Consistent with the intergenerational stake hypothesis. 
*1 = Germany, 2 = Indonesia. 

+p < .07, *p < ©. 


predictors and geographical distance as a control variable. Cluster 3, 
which was different to clusters found in the US studies, was chosen as 
the reference group. The multinomial logistic regression estimates 
simultaneously the likelihood of a dyad to fall into the ‘mother more 
positive’ cluster or the ‘daughter more positive’ cluster versus the ‘less 
self-disclosure of mother’ cluster. The coefficients indicate the tendency 
of the dyad to fall into the ‘less self-disclosure of mother’ cluster. All 
value indicators that had no significant effects were dropped, leaving 
one indicator: mothers’ collectivism. As indicated in Table 3, geograph- 
ical distance did not play a role. Additionally, the likelihood of falling 
into the ‘less self-disclosure of mother’ cluster instead of the ‘daughter 
more positive’ cluster was not affected by maternal collectivism but, at 
least as a tendency, by culture. The Indonesian dyads showed a higher 
likelihood of belonging to the ‘less self-disclosure of mother’ cluster 
than to the ‘daughter more positive’ cluster as compared to the German 
dyads. Furthermore, the likelihood of a dyad belonging to the ‘less self- 
disclosure of mother’ cluster versus the ‘mother more positive’ cluster 
was influenced by maternal collectivism but not by culture. The higher 
the mothers’ collectivism, the higher their likelihood of belonging to the 
‘less self-disclosure of mothers’ cluster. In sum, it seems that the ‘less 
self-disclosure of mother’ cluster was more typical for Indonesian 
mother-daughter dyads and for dyads in which mothers were high in 
collectivism. 
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Discussion 


To summarize the results, the intergenerational stake hypothesis was only 
partly confirmed. Three types of analyses were performed to examine the 
research questions. The results on mean differences for the German 
mother-daughter dyads with respect to intimacy and conflict supported 
the intergenerational stake hypothesis, while emotional support given 
by the mother was more frequently reported by mothers than daughters 
in the Indonesian sample. Thus, the intergenerational stake hypothesis 
should be specified with regard to the aspects of the relationship quality 
that are subjectively evaluated by both generations. 

The results on mean differences among evaluations of mothers and 
their adult daughters are only one aspect of a complete analysis of inter- 
generational relations. Assuming that these means may be based on dif- 
ferent patterns, we carried out a cluster analysis including difference 
scores of the four mdicators of relationship quality. The results revealed 
three different patterns, of which only one was consistent with the inter- 
generational stake hypothesis. Of the entire sample, 35 percent of moth- 
ers perceived the relationship more positively than their daughters. A 
second cluster comprised 39 percent of the mother-daughter dyads and 
can be characterized as the opposite pattern, where daughters perceived 
the relationship more positively than their mothers. A third cluster com- 
prised 26 percent of the dyads and was characterized by lower self- 
disclosure of the mother compared to the daughter. Indonesian dyads 
tended to have a higher likelihood of belonging to the last cluster as com- 
pared to the second cluster. Maternal collectivism was also associated 
with a higher likelihood of belonging to this cluster. Furthermore, our 
results have demonstrated clear differences in value orientations between 
the more individualistic German and the more interdependent/socially 
oriented Indonesian samples in the expected direction. 

The similarities between the cultures with respect to maternal independence 
and daughters’ individualism indicate that individualistic/independent 
tendencies also occur in the Indonesian sample. 


Differential Confirmation of the Intergenerational 

Stake Hypothesis 

The intergenerational stake hypothesis was confirmed only in the German 
sample with respect to intimacy and conflict and only in the Indonesian 
sample with respect to emotional support given by the mother. The items on 
intimacy in our study refer to the tendency of the participants to open them- 
selves up in the relationship (talk about own sorrow or communicate per- 
sonal experiences). Self-disclosure is a more relevant communication style in 
individualistic cultures than in collectivistic cultures. High self-disclosure by 
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mothers in the relationship with their daughters might be a less acceptable 
behaviour in collectivistic cultures where deer role definitions regulate inter- 
actions. This interpretation is supported by our data, which showed that less 
maternal self-disclosure is more typical among dyads with collectivistic 
mothers. 

Furthermore, in line with the often reported cultural value of harmony in 
the Javanese family (e.g. Geertz, 1961, 1974; Magnis-Suseno, 1997; Mulder, 
1996), less conflict between Indonesian as compared to German mothers 
and daughters and no intergenerational difference in the perception of this 
aspect among the Indonesian dyads occurred in our study. Possibly, the 
respect for the older generation in Indonesia inhibits the younger genera- 
tion from experiencing conflict or complaining about conflict with parents. 
This interpretation is reaffirmed by the result that Indonesian daughters 
report less conflict with mothers than do German daughters (statistical 
results not reported here due to space limitation). Thus, the finding that the 
intergenerational stake hypothesis was confirmed with respect to intimacy 
and conflict only in the German sample is in line with the cultural values 
regarding the intergenerational relationship. 

When it comes to other aspects of the relationship, like the emotional 
support the mother has given to her daughter, Indonesian mothers’ reports 
were more positive than those of their daughters. To give support and help 
to the children is part of Javanese ethics (Magnis-Suseno, 1997). Based on 
the value of interdependence, this tendency prevails throughout the life 
span in the Indonesian context. Even if transfer of support from parents to 
children is an ordinary phenomenon in Germany (Kohli et al., 2000), we 
assume that help and support given to the adult children is more highly 
valued by Indonesian than by German mothers. This may explain the 
asymmetric reports about emotional support in the Indonesian dyads. 

The patterns of intergenerational differences were only partly affected 
by culture. Consistent with the intergenerational stake hypothesis, similar 
percentages of mother-daughter dyads were observed in the German and 
in the Indonesian sample in Cluster 1. The same was true for the opposite 
pattern, in which daughters had a more positive view of the relationship. 
Only with respect to the pattern of less maternal self-disclosure were the 
Indonesian dyads somewhat overrepresented. This fits with our earlier 
explanation that the culture-specific role definition and collectivistic val- 
ues undermine an individualistic communication style characterized by 
self-disclosure. 


Role of Value Orientations to Explain the 

Intergeneratlonal Stake Hypothesis 

Although differences in value orientations between the German and 
Indonesian samples occurred in the expected direction, the correlations of 
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the various value orientations with patterns of intergenerational differ- 
ences were not strong. However, in line with our argumentation, the more 
the mothers preferred collectivistic values, the higher the probability that 
the mother-daughter dyad was characterized by the pattern with less 
maternal self-disclosure. Our expectation that the intergenerational stake 
pattern is more frequent among individualistic or independently oriented 
dyads was not confirmed by this study. Our results rather pointed to dif- 
ferent patterns of intergenerational relations, which partly overlap with 
cultural membership and value orientation. 

It therefore seems to be too simple to assume that parents always view 
their relationship with their children more positively than do the children. 
Though it is well known that parents and children may differ in the way 
they perceive their relationship, the factors underlying this difference are 
less well known. These factors may include past experience, future- 
oriented expectations, social comparison processes (with other parent-child 
dyads) and, of course, person variables. Beyond these, cultural values also 
guide the mutual perception and thereby affect such reports. Also, the ver- 
bal reports are coloured by cultural values of socially desirable answers for 
both generations. Further research should search for theoretically relevant 
variables to explain some of the variance in perceptual differences. 

A focus on value orientations seems to be a promising start. When com- 
paring samples with different preferences for collectivistic and individu- 
alistic values in sociocultural contexts that are undergoing massive 
changes, one should refrain from the simple one-dimensional approach. 
A focus on different patterns of combinations in collectivism and individ- 
ualism may be more appropriate in order to take into account possible 
changes in value orientation that are adaptive to ongoing social change 
and that affect the parent-child relationship. A certain degree of auton- 
omy or independence may be quite adaptive in either individualistic or 
collectivistic societies (Rothbaum and Trommsdorff, 2007). Taking into 
account also the relative importance of relatedness or interdependence 
and its possible culture-specific meaning may therefore allow us to clarify 
different patterns (in the perception) of intergenerational relations. 


Conclusions 


Our cross-cultural comparisons clearly demonstrate that more culture- 
sensitive differentiations of the intergenerational stake hypothesis are 
necessary in future research. In line with a cultural value perspective, 
parent-child relationships and their development follow culture-specific 

pathways (Rothbaum et al., 2000). The results presented here are based on 
analyses of the data from the cross-national Value of Children (VOC) 
study, which focuses on intergenerational relations. Further analyses are 
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currently being undertaken and are needed to better understand the cul- 
tural differences as well as similarities in intergenerational relationships. 
These analyses will in general follow the theoretical model that underlies 
the ongoing VOC study (see Trommsdorff, 2001), taking into account the 
intergenerational similarities and differences in value orientations (and 
their relative importance) to explain intergenerational differences in the 
perception of the relationship quality. Further variables, such as socio- 
demographic indicators (e.g. education or job status) as well as personal 
characteristics like attachment and socialization experiences will be 
included in these analyses. 

Cross-cultural studies such as this one can demonstrate the limitations of 
previous studies on intergenerational relations focused entirely on western 
samples. Obviously, culture-specific patterns in intergenerational relations 
have to be taken into account to differentiate the intergenerational stake 
hypothesis. The way adult daughters and their mothers perceive their rela- 
tionship depends on the cultural context and, more specifically, on the 
value orientations that have been socialized in the specific culture. 

Therefore, since the quality of the parent-child relationship influences 
parent-child interactions, including the willingness of parents and adult 
children to sacrifice certain resources and give (mutual) support in case 
of need, the question may be raised: to what degree will the present 
value orientations be transmitted to the next generation and affect the 
quality of the relationship between parents and their children over the 
life span? 


Note 


This research was supported by grants from the Deutsche Forsch 

(TR 169/9-1, 2, 3) to the first author The project is part of the study ‘Value of 
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Konstanz and Bernhard Nauck, Technical University of Chemnitz). The Indonesian 
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abstract: Using data from a study of 1996 adults aged 20 and older in Taiwan, this 
study examines the changing pattern of sibling relationships in adulthood across the 
life span, including young adulthood, middle age and old age. This study provides 
evidence that sibling ties in general provide more help in the farm of social compan- 

and emotional support, and less in instrumental support. Furthermore, sib- 
Img contact and sibling support both vary inversely with age. In comparison to 
people in young adulthood and middle age, older people have less contact with sib- 
in sibling relatlonships across Hfe span is not supported. The results show that 
brother-brother dyads tend to provide the most help, which is different from the 
findings in western society where women are kin keepers. Such difference illustrates 
tures. Social companionship with siblings is a significant predictor of actual support 
from siblings, irrespective of whether it is emotional or instrumental in form. 


keywords: family relationships + sibling relationships + siblings + social support 


Introduction 


In the area of family studies, sibling ties get rather little attention from 
researchers. À growing number of studies in the gerontology field, how- 
ever, point to the salience of sibling ties in terms of helping behaviours in 
old age. Additionally, prior research on sibling relationships tends to 
focus either on childhood or old age, without reference to sibling rela- 
tionships in adulthood or middle age. More comprehensive analysis of 
sibling relationships will broaden the field of gerontological family stud- 
ies (Allen et al., 2000). According to the hierarchy model of kinship, it is 
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normal for adults to give spouse, children and parents priority over 
siblings in terms of family obligation. In other words, the significance of 
the sibling support function depends on whether an individual is a par- 
ent, whether married and whether she or he has a surviving parent or par- 
ents. Just as the life course perspective suggests, life events occurring in 
specific life cycle stages, such as getting married, rearing children or loss 
of parents, will affect sibling relationships. Research on the sibling rela- 
tionship in adulthood provides an opportunity to investigate the inter- 
play between the kinship relationships developing in an individual’s 
family of procreation (e.g. spouse relationship, parent-child relationships) 
and the sibling relationships rooted in the family of origin. Analysis of sib- 
ling relationships in adulthood draws our attention to the interlinking of 
different kinship ties across the life course. 

The sibling relationship is influenced not only by family institutions, 
but also by cultural norms in individual countries (Bedford, 1995). The 
differing functions that the family institution serves in a society will con- 
tribute to the variation in the support function of siblings. In a society 
where family self-reliance is necessary to ensure family welfare, for exam- 
ple, siblings are an important source of economic aid (e.g. Peterson, 1990). 
Furthermore, the traditional norms governing the family—kinship system 
have been recognized as significant factors influencing the provision of 
social support by siblings. In modern western societies, the bilineal kin- 
ship system allows husband and wife to have nearly equal opportunities 
to maintain relationships with original family members. Therefore, the 
obligation of support for brothers will not be too different from that 
for sisters. In Taiwan, the patrilineal system gives priority to sons over 
daughters in inheritance. Accordingly, cultural norms call on sons, not 
daughters, to look after elderly parents. The pivotal status of sons in kin- 
ship relationships leads to stronger ties among brothers than sisters, and 
thus it is reasonable to propose the hypothesis that the relationships 
among brothers are greatly different from the relationships among sisters 
in the same sibling network. And being a distinctly patrilineal society, 
Taiwan provides an opportunity to examine how the family-kinship 
system affects sibling relationships. 

The focus of this study is to describe the changing pattern of sibling 
relationships in adulthood across the life span, including early adulthood, 
middle age and old age, by using cross-sectional analysis to compare the 
fundamental characteristics of the sibling network as well as its support 
function among different age groups. Furthermore, the explanatory power 
of the life course perspective for analysis of changes in sibling relation- 
ships is explored by reference to life events. More particularly, the present 
study seeks to identify the key factors that affect the actual receiving 
support from siblings in adulthood and old age. 
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The Place of Sibling Tie In the Social 
Support Network 


In order to analyse the position of sibling ties in social support networks, we 
must take all the relationship categories in the entire family into considera- 
tion. Three theoretical models have been proposed to explain the social sup- 
port function of family relationship networks: (1) the hierarchical-substitution 
model, (2) the task-specific model and (3) the functional specificity of rela- 
tionship model (Cicirelli, 1995; Connidis and Davies, 1992). According to the 
hierarchical-substitution model, if there is no spouse, or the spouse is not 
available, help from children usually comes next, followed by help from sib- 
Imgs and grandchildren. Thus siblings appear to serve a unique role as 
providers of care in the lives of older people who do not have a spouse or 
children. The task-specific model suggests that extended family members 
are more likely to provide occasional care and emotional support. The func- 
tional specificity of the relationship model hypothesizes that some cate- 
gories of relationship are more likely to perform a given task function, but 
such function is not necessarily fixed to a particular relationship category. 
For older people, spouse and adult children are generally the key source of 
security. But for some, siblings also or instead provide security. 


Sibling Helping Relationships In Adulthood and Old Age 

The literature documents various types of social support provided by sib- 
lings. Kahn and Antonucci (1980) divide the support into three categories: 
instrumental support (tangible help or aid), emotional support (affect) and 
affirmation. Instrumental support is defined as supplying material and tan- 
gible support (goods and services), while emotional support includes, for 
instance, talking about personal problems and offering advice. Other types 
of support, such as social companionship support, are also suggested (Van 
der Poel, 1993). Social companionship refers to ‘sharing of social activities’. 
Although such sharing is commonly regarded as mutually beneficial rather 
than supportive, such sharing is certainly supportive as well. 

The helping behaviours of siblings have been outlined across the life span 
(e.g. Cicirelli, 1995; Goetting, 1986). In early and middle adulthood, helping 
behaviours include companionship and emotional support, cooperation in 
caring for elderly parents and occasionally provision of direct aid and serv- 
ices. In middle age, siblings often assist in caring for children and sharing 
other household responsibilities, and they are also seen as a source of com- 

and support in times of serious family problems or other crises. 
In old age, helping behaviours include companionship and social support, 
and the provision of direct aid and services when called upon by a sibling 
(e.g. help in event of illness, help with business dealings, homemaking, home 
maintenance, transportation, shopping and the like). Notwithstanding that 
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the majority of older people say that they want to give tangible help to their 
siblings in time of need, relatively few actually rely on their siblings for such 
help (Cicirelli, 1989; Goetting, 1986). Because relatively few older persons 
actually receive instrumental help from their siblings, the latter are typically 
viewed as active providers of expressive support, but only potential reserves 
of instrumental support (Connidis, 1994). 

Findings as to the relationship between sibling ties and age are some- 
what inconsistent. The studies generally show that closeness and fre- 
quency of contact, along with the meaningfulness of the sibling tie all 
increase with increasing age. In other words, using emotional measures, 
several cross-sectional studies report a positive correlation between age 
and sibling attachment among older people (Connidis and Campbell, 
1995; White and Riedmann, 1992). However, some other studies show an 
inverse relationship between age and sibling contact, and between age 
and actual provision of help by siblings (Miner and Uhlenberg, 1997; 
White and Riedmann, 1992; ). 

The following two observations may explain this apparent contradic- 
tion. First, correlation between age and sibling support may be positive or 
negative in a particular study, depending on whether its measures of 
social support are emotional measures or behavioural measures. Second, 
the relationship between age and sibling support is likely to be curvilin- 
ear rather than linear. White (2001) suggests that closeness and frequency 
of contact with siblings decline significantly during early adulthood, but 
stabilize in middle age and do not decline further in old age, while giving 
and receiving of help declines considerably during early adulthood 
through middle age, but shows a slight rise after 70 years of age. 

Two different perspectives, the developmental perspective and life 
course perspective, are applied in studies of the relationship between age 
and sibling helping relationships (White, 2001). Each of these perspectives 
offers a framework for analysis of changes in sibling ties over time. Because 
the developmental perspective focuses on changes due simply to the pas- 
sage of time, studies based on that approach indicate that sibling relation- 
ships become less important as individuals make the transition to adulthood, 
and then perhaps grow more important in later life. Studies based on the 
life course perspective rather indicate that such changes in sibling relation- 
ships are determined by a particular individual’s series of life course 
events. This perspective suggests that sibling relationships become less cen- 
tral when individuals get married, have children or establish careers. The 
reduced influence of age is not seen as a developmental corollary of ageing; 
instead, it is seen as the result of specific life course transitions. Based on 
this perspective, it is assumed that the differences among age groups will 
be diminished after controlling for life events or life transitions (e.g. getting 
married, adding children and becoming widowed). 
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Factors Leading to Variations of Sibling Support 

Empirical research in western societies indicates that the social 
support function of siblings varies among individuals. In addition to 
the age effect as discussed earlier, a variety of other factors lead to 
variation in sibling helping behaviours (Avioli, 1989; Bedford, 1995; 
Cicirelli, 1989): 


Gender. Women are the family ‘kin-keepers’ and they are more likely to 
initiate and maintain ties with kin, including siblings. However, in Chinese 
society, being a patriarchal family system, ‘married daughters are just like 
spilt water’ (meaning that daughters ‘marry into’ the husband’s family, and 
may also be said to ‘marry out’ of the family of origin — a bride’s ties with 
her husband’s family supplant and diminish the ties with her family of ori- 
gin). Hence the hypothesis is generated that women are less likely to inter- 
act with or receive help from brothers in Chinese society. 


The Experiences of Life Events. 


1. Getting married (marital status): the importance of sibling relation- 
ships for married individuals is significantly lower than for single indi- 
viduals (White and Reidmann, 1992). 

2. Rearing children (number of children): frequency of sibling contact and 
exchange of help are lower for elderly individuals with adult children. 
Besides, sibling interaction is less important and less frequent among 
the elderly with children than among childless elderly. 

3. Loss of parents: the death of parents tends to pull siblings closer 


together and strengthen their ties (Connidis, 1992). 


Characteristics of the Sibling Network The following four charac- 
teristics of sibling network influence social support functions among 
siblings: size of sibling network, gender composition, frequency of con- 
tacts and geographic proximity. A substantial body of research indicates 
that (1) the sister-sister dyad has stronger relationships than either a 
brother-brother or brother-sister combination; also, contact is greater 
between sister-sister dyads than in mixed-gender dyads, with brother- 
brother dyads have the least contact; (2) larger sibling size leads to 
greater exchange of help and contact; (3) more contact leads to more fre- 
quent helping behaviour; and (4) geographic proximity is important in 
sibling relationships. 

Affective Ties between Siblings. Those who feel emotionally close to 
their siblings are likely to show more frequent helping behaviour than 
their less bonded counterparts. 
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Prior Empirical Research In Taiwan 

Lin’s (1993) study is based on the assumption that siblings serve as a key 
source of support for the elderly. Lin finds that for older people with a 
family network that comprises spouse, adult children and siblings, the 
siblings only provide limited assistance, mostly in the form of emotional 
support and material goods. Another study (Lin, 2002) explores sibling 
relationships in later life. Lin (2002) finds that the following factors may 
affect sibling relationships in later life: the sibling interactions in early 
stages, the relationship with parents and others (non-siblings) in the fam- 
ily of origin, the circumstances of a sibling’s family of procreation (such as 
the quality of sibling’s spousal relationship) and previous experiences in 
caring for frail parents. Chen (1999) shows that the average size of the sib- 
ling network for older people is 2.83, but the average number of siblings 
with whom frequent contact is maintained is only 1.25. As indicated ear- 
lier, prior studies on the sibling support function in Taiwan have mainly 
been directed towards old age; empirical research into sibling helping 
behaviour in middle age is scarce. 


Methods 


Sample 

Our sample is drawn from the 2002 Taïwan Social Change Survey. This 
survey interviewed 1996 respondents aged over 20. Because sibling sup- 
port is the focus of the present study, those without any living sibling are 
excluded, leaving a sample of 1896 respondents. In the analysis of char- 
acteristics of the brother network, respondents who do not have a living 
brother are excluded, leaving a sample of 1682. In the analysis of charac- 
teristics of the sister network, respondents who do not have a living sister 
are excluded, leaving a sample of 1610. To understand the support func- 
tion of the sibling network, respondents residing with their siblings are 
also excluded, for the reason that no further information regarding their 
interaction with or exchange of help with co-resident siblings is provided 


Measures 
Dependent variables measure support received from siblings. Four types 
of support are examined: (1) childcare assistance, (2) material goods, (3) 
advice and (4) financial support. Por each type of support, respondents 
indicate whether or not they have received such support from any sibling 
during the previous month (yes = 1, no = 0). 

The sets of independent variables in our logistic regression model are: 
respondent characteristics, including gender (female as reference group for 
dummy coding) and age. Age is the primary independent variable; it is 
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treated as a category variable to represent the developmental stages in the 
life course. Respondents of chronological age 20 through 39 are classified as 
early adulthood stage, age 40 through 64 as middle age and 65 and over as 
old age. Each age group is coded as a dummy variable. The three variables 
indicating life events are: marital status (the three categories never married, 
married and divorced/separated/widowed are coded as dummy vari- 
ables), surviving status of parents (three dummy variables code both par- 
ents alive, one alive and both deceased) and number of children. 

The variables indicating characteristics of the sibling network are sib- 
Img network size, frequency of sibling contact, geographic proximity to 
the nearest sibling and frequency of social companionship. All are entered 
as continuous variables. Sibling contact is measured by a set of response 
categories as to the frequency of contact, ranging from ‘almost every day’ 
(scored 8) to ‘nearly no contact’ (scored 1). Geographic proximity is meas- 
ured by transportation mode and travel time between respondent’s house 
and the nearest sibling’s house (proximity scored as 6 = short walk 
through 1 = mternational travel). The social companionship variable has 
a set of scores ranging from ‘very often’ (4) to ‘never’ (1). 


Data Analysis 

Because ‘support received from sibling’ is a dichotomous dependent vari- 
able (yes or no), logistic regression is used. The total sum of types of sup- 
port might be a good dependent variable, but previous studies indicate 
that the set of factors influencing each type of support (instrumental vs 
emotional support) can be different. This study, therefore, estimates the 
regression model for each type of support separately. 


Results 


Characteristics of Respondents 

The sample gender distribution is 49.6 percent male and 50.4 percent female. 
The age distribution ranges from 22 to 88 years old; 39.2 percent of the sam- 
ple is in the age group 20 through 39, 47.4 percent in the age group 40 
through 64; and only 4.5 percent in the age group 65 and over. The average 
age of respondents is 45.7 years. Distribution of marital status is: 71.3 percent 
married, 173 percent never married, 75 percent widowed, 2.6 percent 
divorced and roughly 1 percent separated. For respondents who are mar- 
ried, separated, widowed or divorced, the average number of children is 2.8. 
Both parents are alive for 44 percent of respondents, just one parent is alive 
for 25.6 percent and both parents deceased for 30.3 percent of respondents. 
The comparison of these three age groups indicates that individuals in old 
age are more likely to have more children, to alter their marital status 
(divorced / separated /widowed) and to have both parents deceased. 
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Table 1 Characteristics of Sibling Network 


Characteristics Brother network (%) Sister network (%) 
Sibling contact 
Co-residence 12.8 7.8 
Almost every day 13.7 13.0 
At least once a week 295 312 
Less than once a week 44.0 47.9 
sibling proximity 
Co-residence 13.0 7.8 
Within 15 minutes 16.7 12.8 
15-30 minutes 27.8 30.6 
Over 30 minutes 425 48.8 


The Characteristics of Sibling Network 

As to the size of sibling network, the average number of siblings is 3.94. 
For respondents who have living brothers, the average number of broth- 
ers is 1.95; for those who have living sisters, the average number of sisters 
is 1.98. Among the three age groups, the average number of siblings (4.63) 
is largest for the 40-64 age group, followed by the age group 65 and over 
(4.27) and then the age group 20-39 (2.95). 

As shown in Table 1, among respondents who have a living brother, 
almost 13 percent reside with their brothers; 44.0 percent of respondents 
contact their closest brother less than once a week. As to the geographic 
proximity, 42.5 percent of respondents have the closest brother over 30 
minutes away. The percentage of respondents living with a sister is nearly 
8 percent, 47.9 percent have contact with their closest sisters less than once 
a week and 48.8 percent have the closest sister over 30 minutes away. The 
association between respondent's gender and the likelihood of co-residence 
with a sibling is also noteworthy: the higher percentage of respondents 
living with brothers as compared to living with sisters indicates that the 
patrilineal residence pattern still prevails as the norm in Taiwan. 

As Figure 1 illustrates, the comparison between respondents in differ- 
ent life stages shows that individuals in old age tend to have less contact 
with their closest sibling than individuals in middle age. As in Connidis’s 
(1994) study, our results indicate there is an inverse relationship between 
age and frequency of sibling contact. 

Social Companionship Provided by Sibling 


To what extent do brothers serve as a source of social companionship? As 
shown in Table 2, only 16.1 percent of respondents reported ‘often’, and 
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Figure 1 Sibling Contact by Age Groups 


more than one-third reported that they ‘seldom’ have a brother as their 
companion in social activities. To what extent do sisters serve as a source 
of companionship? The percentage distribution is generally similar to that 
for brothers. Therefore, these results suggest that siblings do not function 
as an important source of social companionship in Taïwan. 


Support Recelved from Siblings 

What type of support do the respondents receive from siblings? As shown 
in Table 2, help that respondents are most likely to receive from brother is 
advice (64.1 percent), followed by material goods (28.7 percent) and finan- 
cial support (20.3 percent), while the help they are least likely to receive 
from a brother is childcare assistance (13.3 percent). Help received from 
sisters, listed in descending percentage order, is as follows: advice (67.3 
percent), material goods (34.1 percent), financial support (20.0 percent) 
and, least, childcare assistance (16.1 percent). Like the majority of studies 
in western societies, indicating that the sibling network mainly provides 
emotional support, the present study shows that individuals generally 
receive more emotional support (advice) and less instrumental support 
(material goods, financial support) from either the brother network or sis- 
ter network. 

The percentages of receiving help from brothers and sisters by age 
groups are presented in Figure 2. No matter which type of social support, 
comparison among the three age groups indicates that respondents in the 
age group 65 and over are least likely to receive help from their siblings. 
This result supports the hypothesis that as age increases, the actual help 
provided by siblings decreases. 
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Table 2 Sibling Social Companionship and Sibling Support 
Support function Brother network (%) Sister network (%) 





Never 16.8 15.1 
Rarely 313 28.4 
Seldom 35.8 36.2 
Often 16.1 20.4 
Type of support 

Childcare assistance 133 16.1 
Material goods 28.7 34.1 
Advice 64.1 67.3 
Financial support 20.3 20.0 
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Figure 2 Sibling Support by Age Group 
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Factors Influencing Social Support of Sibling 

In order to identify the factors that influence the observed variations of 
the support function of siblings, a logistic regression model is estimated. 
In this part of the analysis, offering financial support is treated as a meas- 
ure of instrumental support, and providing advice is treated as a measure 
of emotional support. Receiving help in the form of childcare assistance is 
uncommon for individuals in old age, as is receiving material goods. For 
that reason, these two types of support are excluded in the multivariate 
analyses. A total of nine variables have been included in the model. These 
include two individual characteristics of respondents (age, gender), four 
characteristics of sibling network (number of siblings, frequency of con- 
tact with siblings, geographic proximity and social companionship with 
siblings) and three life events in adulthood and old age, indicated by 
marital status, number of children and surviving status of parents. The 
findings of factors are presented as follows. 


Receiving Emotional Support from Brothers. As shown in Table 3, in the 
model for receiving advice from brothers, the significant factors are age 
group, gender, brother contact and social companionship. The results show 
that respondents who more often have contact with their brothers and those 
who have more social companionship with brothers are more likely than 
others to receive advice from brothers. After controlling for life events and 
the characteristics of the sibling network, age still has a significant influence 
on receiving advice from brothers. Respondents in the 20-39 age group are 
most likely to receive advice, followed by the 40-64 age group, and respon- 
dents in 65 and over age group are least likely to receive advice. This result 
suggests that even if respondents in old age have the same sibling network 
characteristics as their younger counterparts, and the same experience of life 
events as people in middle age, the probability of receiving advice from 
brothers decreases. As to the effect of gender, male respondents are more 
likely to receive advice from brothers than female respondents. 


Recelving Instrumental Support from Brothers. The estimation model 
for receiving help as financial support is presented in Table 3. The results 
for receiving financial support from a brother are almost identical to those 
for receiving advice. The only difference is that brother contact is not a 
significant factor in the case of receiving instrumental support. 


Recelving Emottonal Support from Sisters. The estimation model for 
receiving advice from sisters is presented in Table 4. The respondents in the 
youngest age group, those who contact sisters more often and those who 
have more social companionship support from sisters are also more likely 
to receive advice from sisters. Respondents in the 20-39 age group are most 
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Table 3 Lo agi ticle or he EE lé Sip fn 


Support function 
Advice Financial Support 
Independent variables Coefficient  Exp{(B) Coefficient Exp(B) 
Age 
20-39 = = - — 
40-64 — 270 .763 —.474* 623 
65+ —.642* 526 -1.482** 227 
Gender 
Female = — — — 
Male 416** 1.516 390" 1.477 
Marital status 
Never married _ — - - 
Married —.242 785 —.078 925 
Divorced / separated / —,110 896 —.109 897 
widowed 
Number of children 061 1.063 —.029 972 
Status of parents 
Both parents alive - - = -= 
One parent alive —.027 974 051 1.053 
Both parents deceased —309 734 012 1.012 
Number of brothers 031 1.031 089 1.094 
Brother contact .136"* 1.145 100 1.105 
Geographic proximity —.053 949 —.033 967 
Brother companionship D92729 1.808 617 1.853 
Constant —.587 550 —2.850* 058 
y? 169.420"** 125.470"** 
R2 .160 142 
N 1440 1440 


*p < .05, ““*p < 01, “**p < 001. 


likely to receive such help from sisters, followed by the 40-64 age group, 
while this is least likely for the 65 and over age group. As to the effect of 
gender, there is no significant difference between male and female respon- 
dents as to receiving support from sisters in the form of advice. 


Receiving Instrumental Support from Sisters. As shown in Table 4, 
the model for receiving financial support from sisters, the significant fac- 
tors are age group, sister contact and social companionship. The data 
show that respondents in the youngest age group, those who have contact 
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Support function 
Advice Financial Support 
Independent variables Coefficient Exp(B) Coefficient Exp(B) 
Age 
20-39 — - - - 
40-64. —.216 806 —.601** -548 
65+ —.696* 498 —1.558"* 211 
Gender 
Female — — — — 
Male 203 1.226 412" 1.509 
Marital status 
Never married — — - — 
Married —.507 602 —375 687 
Divorced /separated / —357 700 —.173 841 
widowed 
Number of children 063 1.065 —.027 974 
Status of parents 
Both parents alive - — — — 
One parent alive -007 1.007 152 1.165 
Both parents deceased —.126 881 125 1.133 
Number of sisters —.005 995 040 1.041 
Sister contact 209" 1.233 291 1.260 
Geographic proximity —.082 922 —.099 906 
Sister 463""* 1.588 643*"* 1.901 
Constant —344 .709 —3.202*** 041 
x 154.987*** 177 888*** 
R? .146 192 
N 1462 1462 


*p < 05, “p < 01, ""p < 001. 


with sisters more often and those who have more social companionship 
support from sisters are also more likely to receive financial support from 
sisters. As to the effect of gender, males are more likely than their female 
counterparts to receive financial support from sisters. 


Conclusion and Discussion 


This study, based on the network analysis approach, analyses sibling rela- 
tionships in adulthood, including early adulthood, middle age and old 
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age. As is usual in network analysis, behaviour measures are used to 
describe the relationships. Some measures are applied to describe the 
structure of the sibling network, such as sibling contact and sibling com- 
panionship; while other measures focus on the help provided by siblings, 
mainly including instrumental and emotional support. Results indicate 
that the sibling tie in general provides more help in the form of social 
companionship and emotional support (such as advice), and less in the 
form of instrumental support (material goods, financial support, child- 
care assistance). This study provides evidence supporting the presump- 
tion made in the task-specific model: that is, extended family members are 
more likely to provide occasional care and emotional support. 

Regarding the pattern of changes in sibling support across the life span, 
the results show that support from siblings is most likely to be received in 
early adulthood, followed by middle age, and least likely in old age. 
Respondents in early adulthood are also more likely than respondents in 
middle age or in old age to have the companionship support of a brother 
or sister. The same pattern is also observed in the relationship between 
age and sibling contact; respondents in old age tend to have less contact 
with their closest sibling and live furthest away from their closest sibling. 
These findings support the hypothesis that as age increases, the support 
provided by siblings decreases. Consistent with Connidis (1994), the 
results suggest that there is an inverse relationship between age and sib- 
ling support, and also between age and sibling contact. After controlling 
for other variables, the effect of age group remains significant. In other 
words, differences in sibling support between respondents in early adult- 
hood, middle age and old age cannot be fully attributed to their different 
experiences in life events over the life cycle stages. This observation does 
not support the utility of the life course perspective for the analysis of 
change in sibling relationship. The reason that our respondents in old age 
receive the least support from their siblings may partly be due to the fact 
that older people are highly likely to have older siblings, whose health 
condition and resources are not as good as their younger counterparts. As 
a result, people in old age exchange less support between siblings. 

This study shows that brother-brother dyads provide more instrumen- 
tal support than brother-sister or sister-sister dyads. Somewhat different 
from findings in western society — that women are kin-keepers — results 
here show that brother-brother dyads tend to provide the most help. This 
finding probably reflects the Chinese cultural norm governing a married 
woman’s family relationships. As indicated by the Chinese proverb ‘mar- 
ried daughters are just like spilt water’, the sibling tie of females, as to 
both male and female siblings, is attenuated after marriage, when those 
sibling relationships are largely supplanted by the husband’s family 
relationships. In addition, this result can probably be explained by the 
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patrilineal family system in Taiwan, in which the obligation of support for 
brothers is sustained by the traditional pattern of co-residence in the 
home of their father, and more brothers imply more providers of social 
support. The normal hereditary sharing of family-of-origin assets among 
sons, but not daughters, results in more exchange of social support between 
brother-brother dyads. 

Overall, respondents who have more social companionship with sib- 
lings are also more likely to receive any kind of help from siblings. As 
expected, social companionship is not only one dimension of social sup- 
port, but can also serve as a proxy to measure the strength of sibling ties. 
Frequency of contact is another broad measure of the strength of sibling 
ties, significantly affecting emotional support provided by brothers 
and sisters. The results confirm that strong sibling ties lead to more help 

In the multivariate analysis, variables indicating life events or transi- 
tions, such as marital status or number of children, appear to have no sig- 
nificant influence on any type of sibling support. This result might be due 
to imprecision of these variables as indicators of particular life events or 
transitions. The variable ‘number of children’, for example, without more 
detailed information such as the ages of children, fails to indicate whether 
the children are a possible source of support or a potential need of sup- 
port by way of childcare assistance. For a respondent in old age, children 
may be assumed to be adults and therefore a potential source of support 
along with siblings. But for respondents in early adulthood or in middle 
age, ‘number of children’ might rather indicate a need for childcare assis- 
tance. Hence, the variable ‘number of children’ taken alone may signal 
either an enlarged pool of source of support or increased potential need 
for support. 

It is somewhat surprising that the marital status of respondent has no 
influence on any type of sibling support. During early adulthood or mid- 
dle age, a single person may have more resources and more freedom to 
exchange with siblings, as compared with their married counterparts, 
who are likely to be constrained by obligations within the family of pro- 
creation. Thus for respondents in early adulthood or middle age, marital 
status, like ‘number of children’, without more detail, is ambiguous, 
possibly indicating an enlarged pool of potential support, or possibly 
indicating an increased potential need for support (to meet family obliga- 
tions). On the other hand, logs of a spouse in old age most likely indicates 
loss of a source of emotional and possibly material support. The wid- 
owed, divorced or never-married elderly are therefore more likely to 
receive support from siblings than their counterparts who have a spouse. 
Thus, it is expected that the effect of a respondent’s marital status on sib- 
ling support depends on the respondent’s particular life stage. 
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The presumed effect of life events on sibling support function is gener- 
ated from the study of sibling support for older people. Results of the 
present study indicate that models explaining social support for people in 
old age are not necessarily appropriate for explaining social support 
in early adulthood and middle age. In studies on sibling relationships in 
middle age, inclusion of additional variables indicating opportunity and 
obligation in the entire family context is suggested. Certainly, more infor- 
mation on the circumstances of the siblings might improve our under- 
standing of sibling helping behaviours. Moreover, the present study only 
analyses receiving help from siblings. Additional explanatory factors may 
be uncovered by analysing help-giving behaviour of siblings, and such 
additional factors might have value in understanding observed patterns 
in receiving help. Finally, in any further studies targeted to perceive the 
changing pattern of sibling helping behaviours across the life span, a 
longitudinal data set will be indispensable. 
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Approches sur la “Value of Children”: résultats empiriques obtenus 
dans 11 pays d'Asie, d'Afrique et d'Europe 
Bernhard Nauck et Daniela Klaus 


Partant des données obtenues lors de l'étude de réplication dite “Value of 
Children” (VOC) réalisée en 2002/3, le but de la présente étude portant sur le 
thème de la valeur de l'enfant consiste à déterminer, à travers une comparaison 
des cultures, le niveau d'appréciation de l'enfant tel qu'il est attribué par quatre 
groupes d'âge dans 11 pays (République de Corée, République Populaire de 
Chine, Indonésie, Inde, Palestine, Israël, Turquie, Afrique du Sud, Ghana, 
Allemagne et République Tchèque). Une importante condition préalable afin 
d'effectuer une telle étude est la possibilité de comparer les critères établis par la 
VOC dans tous les pays concernés. Pour cela, on se sert d’une comparaison, à 
partir de l’ensemble des données, entre les structures abstraites et les structures 
spécifiques existant dans chaque pays. Il en ressort trois facteurs qui ont pu être 
prouvés dans tous les pays étudiés: confort, valorisation sociale et affection. Les 
coefficients alpha témoignent également de hautes consistances internes sur 
toutes les trois échelles VOC. De plus, ces données ont été soumises à une analyse 
des réponses tendancielles dues à la spécificité des cultures: les résultats obtenus 
seront mentionnés dans les comparaisons VOC suivantes. Ceux-ci prouvent que 
dans les pays où la parenté est définie de par l’ascendance et où il existe un bas 
niveau de prospérité, le confort parental et la valorisation revétent une importance 
particulière: c'est ausal l’une des raisons pour laquelle ces pays présentent le taux 
de fertilité le plus haut. Cependant, dans les pays où le taux de fertilité est plutôt 
restreint, mais qui bénéficient d'une forte prospérité et de systèmes de 
bien faisances gérés par | Hiab ces deux enitres sont beaucoup noms sienificatióa. 
Le degré d'affection envers les enfants est d’une haute importance générale dans 
tous les pays faisant objet de l'étude et n’y varie guère. 


Mots-clés: équivalence transculturelle + fertilité + fonctions sociales de la 
production + réponses tendancielles + ‘Value of Children’ (valeur de l’enfant) 
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Variaciones del ‘Value of Children’: resultados empfricos de 11 pafses 
en Asia, Africa y Europa 
Bernhard Nauck y Daniela Klaus 


Se utilizan los datos del estudio de replicación ‘Value of Children’ (VOC) llevado 
a cabo en 2002/3 para analizar, comparando las culturas, el valor de los nifios para 
cuatro grupos de personas de diferentes edades en 11 países (Corea del Sur, 
República Popular China, Indonesia, India, Palestina, Israel, Turquía, Sudáfrica, 
Ghana, Alemania y la República Checa). Como condición previa se comprueba en 
primer lugar la equivalencia del instrumento de medición VOC en todos los 
países: se compara el conjunto total de datos con la estructura de los factores 
específica del país. En todos los países destacan tres factores del VOC: comodidad, 
estimación social y afecto. Estas tres escalas resultantes demuestran una alta 
consistencia interna con los respectivos coeficientes alfa. Los datos se analizan 
además en relación a las tendencias de respuesta específicas de cada cultura, 
teniendo en cuenta para las comparaciones finales del VOC el índice 
correspondiente. Los resultados indican que los países con una alta fertilidad, un 
sistema de parentesco basado en el linaje y un bajo bienestar son los que mayor 
importancia les dan a los niños para la comodidad y la estimación social, mientras 
que los países con una baja fertilidad, un alto bienestar y un sistema de ayudas 
sociales estatales son los que menor importancia les dan. El valor afectivo de los 
niños es muy significativo en todos los países. 


Palabras clave: equivalencia o comparabilidad entre culturas + fertilidad + 
funciones de producción social + tendencias de respuesta + “Value of Children’ 
(valor de los niños) 


Les Différences de formation, VOC et les taux de fondation de 
families 4 Allemagne 
Thomas Klein et Jan Eckhard 


Se basant sur le lien de dépendance existant entre la formation d'un côté et le 
revenu et les opportunités d'emploi de l'autre, considérant de plus que les 
femmes rencontrent plus de difficultés en ce qui concerne la compatibilité de 
l'activité professionnelle avec la parentalité, une grande partie des chercheurs met 
en relation les différences de formation des femmes avec les taux de fondation de 
familles, interprétant leur rapport comme l'expression d'un plus grand coût des 
opportunités (hypothèse des coûts d'opportunités). L'exposé entre en discussion 
avec cette hypothèse en s'appuyant sur l'analyse des données recueillies lors de 
l'enquête sur les familles faite en Allemagne (Familiensurvey). Cette analyse porte 
sur la perception des motifs jouant en faveur ou contre la parentalité en fonction 
de la formation et l'importance des comportements qui en résultent. Les résultats 
permettent de relativiser l'hypothèse des coûts d'opportunité: il en ressort 
clairement que ni la perception de l’mcompatibilité du travail et de la maternité ni 
son effet réducteur sur la disposition à fonder une famille ne se font plus sentir 
chez les femmes ayant une haute qualification que chez les femmes ayant un 
niveau de formation plus faible. Sans remettre en question l'importance des 
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aspects très différenciés que propose le motif du coût des opportunités, l’article 
met en lumière le fait que l'inftuence de la formation sur les taux de fondation de 
familles, si communément admise, doit au moins être associée à d’autres facteurs 
d'ordre plus culturelle. 


Mots-clés: fécondité + maternité + VOC 


Diferencias educativas: resultados de encuesta sobre el valor de los 
hijos y la fertilidad en Alemania 
Thomas Klein y Jan Eckhard 


En referencia al hecho de que las oportunidades laborales y los ingresos dependen 
de la educación así como a la menor compatibilidad entre vida profesional y 
maternidad para las mujeres, la mayoría de los investigadores interpreta que las 
diferencias educativas vinculadas a los fndices de formación de una familia son 
una expresión de los diferentes costes de oportunidad (hipótesis del coste de 
oportunidad). Esta hipótesis es analizada en base a casos alemanes en la Encuesta 
sobre la familia alemana (Familiensurvey). El análisis se refiere a los efectos del 
nivel educativo en el valor percibido de los hijos para los (futuros) padres y a la 
relevancia en el comportamiento de las motivaciones y obstáculos relativos a la 
fertilidad. Los resultados empíricos de los datos longitudinales representativos de 
la nación cuestionan la hipótesis del coste de oportunidad. Ni la percepción de 
la incompatibilidad entre vida profesional y maternidad ni sus efectos sobre 
la voluntad de ser padres son más fuertes en mujeres con un mayor nivel de 
educación que en mujeres con un menor nivel de educación formal. Además, el 
artículo presenta pruebas empíricas de que la tan conocida diferencia educativa en 
los fndices de formación de familias está relacionada con las expectativas de 
utilidad vinculadas a los hijos, tales como “estimulación y afecto”. 


Palabras clave: fecundidad + maternidad + valor de los hijos 


“Value of Children' en Palestine et en Turquie: différences et ses 
conséquences pour la fertilité 
Daniela Klaus, Jana Suckow et Bernhard Nauck 


Des taux de fertilité indiquent des différences distinctes entre la Palestine et la 
Turquie — dans les décades derniéres le taux de fertilité total est descendu 
significativement en Turquie, tandis qu'on peut observer un taux de fertilité stable 
d'un haut niveau en Palestine. Pour l'explication on utilise une reconceptualisation 
de l'approche de “Value of Children’. Des analyses différentes ont été réalisées 
utilisant un échantillon représentatif de 249 mères palestinienmes et 
622 mères turques de l'étude de “Value of Children” de l’année 2002. Dans une 
première démarche on a découvert que les enfants sont plus importants pour le 
confort et pour l'appréciation sociale des parents en Palestine, tandis qu'il n’y a guère 
de différences parmi les pays concernant la valeur d'affection des enfants. Cela est en 
conformité avec les hypothèses. Dans une démarche prochaine on a découvert que 
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la valeur des enfants, dépendant des pays spécifiques peut faire seulement des 
prédictions limitées au sujet de la naissance d'enfants d’une parité différente, mais ce 


qui ne répond pas à l'attente. Une analyse plus détaillée suggère qu'il est rationnel 
en Palestine d'obéir aux routines culturels, cependant pas en Turquie. 


Mots-clés: fertilité + fonctions sociaux de la production + la Palestine + la Turquie 
+ ‘Value of Children’ (valeur des enfants) 


‘Value of Children’ en Palestina y en Turqufa: diferencias y sus 
consecuencias para la fertilidad 
Daniela Klaus, Jana Suckow y Bernhard Nauck 


Las recientes tasas de fertilidad muestran claras diferencias entre Palestina y Turqufa: 
en Turquía ha descendido significativamente la tasa total de fecundidad en las 
últimas décadas, mientras que en Palestina se puede observar una fertilidad estable 
a alto nivel. Como explicación se ha aplicado un replanteamiento del principio Value 
of Children’. Se llevaron a cabo diversas pruebas con una muestra al azar de 249 
madres palestinas y 622 madres turcas del estudio “Value of Children” de 2002. En un 
primer paso se descubrió que en Palestina los niftos son más importantes para la 
comodidad y el reconocimiento social de los padres que en Turquía, mientras que 
prácticamente no hay diferencias entre los países en cuanto al valor afectivo de los 
niños. Este resultado corrobora las hipótesis. El siguiente paso reveló, sin embargo, 
que el valor de los nifios específico del país tiene muy poca fuerza predictiva en lo 
que se refiere al nacimiento de nifios de diferente paridad, lo que contradice las 
expectativas. Un análisis detallado sugiere que en Palestina es racional seguir las 
rutinas culturales respecto a los niños, pero que no es así en Turquía. 


Palabras clave: fertilidad + funciones de producción social + Palestina + Turquía + 
“Value of Children” (valor de los niños) 


Échanges intergénérationnels au Mexique: les types et le niveau de 
l’aide 
Cristina Gomes 


Cet article analyse les entraides entre les générations d’adultes et de personnes 
âgées par sexe, basées sur des données de l'étude des Nations Unies réalisée à 
Mexique (SABE, 2000) et sur l'étude nationale sur le vieillissement et la santé 
(ENASEM, 2001). Les résultats indiquent qu'au Mexique les aides apportées aux 
petits-enfants par les deux générations, les parents âgés et les enfants adultes, 
peuvent être de l’argent, des services, des soins ou des cadeaux, et ce, en fonction 
du rôle de chaque sexe et des ressources de chaque génération. Les hommes 
apportent une aide financière, reproduisant ainsi le schéma traditionnel. 
Cependant ils ne remplissent ce rôle que s'ils ont des revenus, de leur travail, ou 
plus tard de leur retraite, situation plus courante que pour les femmes. Les 
femmes continuent dans leur rôle domestique en tant qu’aide familiale. Elles 
n'ont pas de revenus visibles, mais reçoivent une aide économique informelle et 
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offrent des services et des soins à leurs proches, reproduisant ainsi le travail 
invisible et non rémunéré de toute leur vie. Les deux types d’aide sont trés large- 
ment échangés entre les parents âgés, les enfants adultes et les beaux-enfants. 


Mots-clés: aide + échange + famille + intergénérationnel 


Intercambios intergeneracionales en México: tipos e intensidad de 
apoyo 

Cristina Gomes 

Este artículo analiza los intercambios de apoyo entre las generaciones de la tercera 
edad y adulta y según el género, en base a datos obtenidos en una encuesta a hog- 
ares realizada por las Naciones Unidas en la Ciudad de México (SABE, 2000), y el 
Estudio Nacional sobre Envejecimiento y Salud (ENASEM, 2001). Los resultados 
indican que en México, ambes generaciones (padres de edad avanzada e hijos adul- 
tos) brindan apoyo, ya sea en forma de dinero, servicios, cuidado o regalos para los 
nietos, de conformidad con el papel que desempefian según el género y los recursos 
de la generación. Los hombres brindan apoyo financiero y cumplen su papel como 
proveedores de la familia, pero este papel depende de si cuentan con un ingreso lab- 
oral y, más tarde, una pensión, situación que es más común en los hombres que en 
las mujeres. Las mujeres desarrollan su papel doméstico femenino como cuidado- 
ras, No tienen un ingreso formal pero reciben apoyo económico informal y ofrecen 
servicios y atienden a sus familiares, cumpliendo su labor invisible y sin goce de 
sueldo durante toda su vida. Ambos tipos de apoyo se intercambian ampliamente 
entre los padres de edad avanzada y los hijos e hijos polfticos adultos. 


Palabras clave: apoyo + familia + intercambio + intergeneracional 


Faits soutenants le début de la vie professionnelle des femmes 


japonaises 

Fumie Kumagai et Akihiko Kato 

On a dépouillé les facteurs qui facilitent l'accès au marché du travail pour les 
femmes mariées japonaises. Des analyses multiples de la régression dans le 
domaine de la logistique sur la base d’un échantillon national ont révélé six fac- 
teurs principaux: les femmes japonaises qui cohabitent avec leur belle-mére, dont 
l'enfant le plus jeune a de 0 à 10 ans, dont l'époux a un revenu annuel minime, 
dont l'époux n’a pas un emploi fixe, qui vivent dans des petites communes et qui 
prennent une attitude libérale aux rôles conjugaux, cherchent fortement un 
emploi en dehors. Travailler en dehors, c'est une stratégie efficiente utilisée par les 
femmes mariées dans les familles traditionelles sur la base d’une intergénération 
pour diminuer des conflits avec les beaux-parents, en particulier avec la belle- 
mère. Dans des futures études nous espérons être en état de déterminer, par des 
analyses sur la base de l’histoire d'événement des données d'une coupe longitu- 
dinale, des causes exactes qui amènent une participation des femmes mariées au 
marché du travail dépassant les communes. 
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Mots-clés: conflits d’une intergénération + corésidence + famille sur la base d'une 
intergénération + Japon + participation des femmes mariées au marché du travail 


Factores que facilitan la entrada de mujeres japonesas casadas en el 
mercado de trabajo 
Fumie Kumagai y Akihiko Kato 


Fueron evalualados los factores que facilitan la entrada de mujeres japonesas casadas 
en el mercado de trabajo. Análisis logísticos de regresión múltiple de una muestra 
representativa nacional revelaron seis factores principales: mujeres japonesas que 
conviven con su suegra, cuyo hijo menor tiene entre 0 y 10 años, cuyo marido tiene 
un salario anual bajo, cuyo marido no tiene un puesto de trabajo fijo, que viven en 
pequefias comunidades y que tienen una actitud liberal hacia los roles tradicionales 
conyugales, buscan ansiosamente un empleo fuera de la casa. El trabajo fuera de la 
casa es una estrategia eficaz utizada por mujeres casadas en familias intergenera- 
cionales tradicionales para disminuir los conflictos con los suegros, especialmente 
con la suegra. En estudios futuros esperamos poder establecer con análisis de suce- 


sos de datos longitudinales las causas exactas de la participación de mujeres casadas 
en el mercado de trabajo fuera de las comunidades. 


Palabras clave: cohabitar + conflictos intergeneracionales + familias inter- 
generacionales + Japón + participación de mujeres casadas en el mercado de 
trabajo 


Les Courbes entrecroisées des pratiques parentales négatives et des 
syndromes dépressifs chez les adolescents 
Chyi-In Wu 
Un grand nombre d’études précédentes ont pertinemment démontré l'association 
entre les pratiques parentales négatives et les syndromes dépressifs chez les 
adolescents. Cependant, la plupart de ces recherches sont basées sur des données 
transversales, qui ne peuvent servir qu'à détecter cette association dans une 
perspective statique. Elles ne sont pas capables de détecter la relation dynamique 
qui existe entre les comportements sévères des mères et les syndromes dépressifs 
des adolescents. Au contraire, cette étude, ‘les courbes entrecroisées des pratiques 
parentales négatives et les syndromes dépressifs chez les adolescents’, pourrait 
servir comme noyau d'une structure théorique pouvant mieux cerner les origines 
du développement comportemental des adolescents. Ce présent travail tend, dans 
une perspective du cours de la vie, à analyser la relation entrecroisée entre les 
pratiques parentales négatives et les syndromes dépressifs de la génération future. 
En utilisant les données collectées sur un groupe représentatif pendant une étude 
longitudinale étalée sur trois années, et par le biais de l'Analyse de courbe de 
croissance latente (‘latent growth curve’) destiné à tracer les courbes de 
dans les syndromes dépressifs des adolescents et les comportements 
sévères de leurs mères, cette étude démontre, d’une manière dynamique, le lien 
entre ces deux facteurs. Généralement, les constatations de cette recherche 
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cotncident avec la relation supposée interdépendante entre les comportements 
sévères des mères et les syndromes dépressifs chez les adolescents. 


Mots-clés: adolescent + analyse de courbe de croissance latente + les courbes 
entrecroisées + pratiques parentales + les syndromes dépressifs 


Las curvas entrecruzadas de las prácticas parentales negativas y de los 
síndromas depresivos en los adolescentes 


Chyi-In Wu 


Un elevado número de investigaciones anteriores ha demostrado claramente la 
relación existente entre las prácticas parentales negativas y los sfndromas 
depresivos en los adolescentes. Sin embargo, la mayoría de estas investigaciones 
tienen en cuenta datos transversales, los cuales sirven únicamente para detectar esta 
asociación dentro de una perspectiva estática, no pudiendo detectar la relación 
dinámica existente entre el comportamiento severo de la madre y los síndromas 
depresivos en el adolescente. La investigación ‘las curvas entrecruzadas de las 
prácticas parentales negativas y los síndromes depresivos en los adolescentes” 
podría servir, al contrario, de núcleo de una estructura teórica capaz de delimitar el 
origen del desarrollo conductista de los adolescentes. Este trabajo aspira, a lo largo 
de una vida, al análisis de la relación entrecruzada entre las prácticas parentales 
negativas y los síndromas depresivos de la generación siguiente. Utilizando los 
datos recogidos sobre un grupo representativo a lo largo de un estudio longitudinal 
de tres años de duración y por medio del análisis de la curva de crecimiento latente 
(latent growth curve) destinado a trazar las curvas de cambio en los síntomas 
depresivos de los adolescentes y los comportamientos severos de las madres, este 
estudio demuestra de una manera dinámica el vínculo entre estos dos factores. Los 
interdependencia entre los comportamientos severos de las madres y los síndromas 
depresivos de los adolescentes. 


Palabras clave: adolescentes + análisis de la curva de crecimiento latente + curvas 
entrecruzadas + prácticas parentales + sfndromas depresivos 


TL'Hypothèse du intergenerational stake’ en Indonésie et en 
Allemagne: la perception du rapport par les filles adultes et leurs 
mères 

Gisela Trommsdorff et Beate Schwarz 


Le but de cette étude est d'évaluer l'hypothèse générale que les parents et leurs 


rapport comme décrit par la littérature sur le ‘intergenerational stake’. C'est 
pourquoi nous avons comparé 100 dyades de filles adultes et leurs mères âgées 
d'Indonésie et d'Allemagne. Les mères et les filles ont été interviewées en ce qui 
concerne leurs orientations de valeur et leur évaluation du rapport entre mère et 
fille. Les résultats ont démontré que l'hypothèse du ‘intergenerational stake’ 
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pourrait être reproduit pour des aspects différents de la qualité de rapport dans 
l'échantillon allemand en comparaison avec l'échantillon indonésien. Outre un 
modèle de différences entre mère et fille en accord avec l’hypothèse du 
‘intergenerational stake’, deux groupes avec des modèles différents ont été trouvés: 
un groupe dans lequel les filles ont perçu le rapport comme plus positif que les 
mères et un autre groupe caractérisé par peu de franchise materneL La culture et le 
collectivisme des mères ont été associés avec l'appartenance au dernier groupe. Les 
résultats sont interprétés dans un cadre théorique sur les relations entre les 
générations que prend en considération la culture. 


Mots-clés: auto-révélation + culture + durée de la vie + individualisme— 
collectivisme + relations intergénérationelles + valeurs 


‘La hipôtesis de la intergenerational stake’ en Indonesia y Alemania: 
hijas adultas’ y sus madres’ percepción de su relación 
Gisela Trommsdorff y Beate Schwarz 


El objetivo de este estudio es probar la hipótesis general que los padres y sus niños 
se diferencian sistemáticamente con respecto a la percepción de su relación según 


lo descrito por la literatura sobre ‘intergenerational stake’. Con este fin 
comparamos N = 100 dfadas de hijas adultas y madres ancianas de Indonesia y 
Alemania. Las madres y las hijas fueron entrevistadas con respecto a sus 
orientaciones del valor y su evaluación de la actual relación madre—hija. Los 
resultados demostraron que la hipótesis de la ‘intergenerational stake’ se podría 
replegar para diversos aspectos de la calidad de la relación en la muestra alemana 
con respecto a la muestra indonesia. Además de un padrón de las diferencias 
madre—hija constantes con la hipótesis de ‘intergenerational stake’, encontraron a 
dos grupos con diversos padrones: un grupo en el cual las hijas percibieron las 
relaciones como más positivas que las madres y otro grupo caracterizado por baja 
auto-revelación maternal. Cultura y colectivismo maternal fueron asociados con 
la tarea al último grupo. Los resultados se interpretan en un marco teórico de 
cultura informal de relaciones intergeneracionales. 


Palabras clave: auto-revelación + cultura + duración de la vida + individualismo- 
collectivismo + relaciones intergeneracionales + valores 


Relations entre frères et soeurs des adultes et des personnes âgées: le 
cas de Taiwan 
Pau-Ching Lu 


se servant d'une étude faite auprès de 1996 adultes âgés de 20 ans et plus, la 
présente étude examine la transformation du modèle de relations entre frères et 
soeurs à toutes les étapes de l’âge adulte — jeune, moyen, avancé. Cette étude met 
en évidence le fait que les liens entre frères et soeurs fournissent davantage d'aide 
dans les relations sociales ou émotives que pour une aide décisive. De plus, les 
contacts et l'aide entre frères et soeurs évoluent de façon inverse de l’âge. Si l’on 
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compare les jeunes adultes et ceux d'âge moyen avec ceux d'âge avancé, ces 
derniers ont moins de contacts avec leurs frères et soeurs et recoivent moins 
d'aide de leur part. La présente etude suggère que l'hypothèse basée sur la per- 
spective du cours de la vie dans l’analyse des changements dans les relations entre 
frères et soeurs au long de la vie ne peut être confirmée. Les résultats obtenus 
montrent que la plus grande aide vient du couple frére-frére, ce qui diffère des 
résultats des recherches sur la société occidentale où les femmes sont les gardi- 
ennes de la parenté. Une telle différence montre comment l'institution famille- 
parenté influe sur les relations entre frères et soeurs dans différentes cultures. Le 
compagnonnage social avec frères et soeurs est un outil de prédiction signifiant de 
l’aide réelle entre frères et soeurs, indépendement de la forme émotionelle ou 


instrumentale qu'il peut prendre. 
Mots-clés: frères et soeurs + relations entre frères et soeurs + relations familiales + 
support social 


Relaciones del hermano en edad adulta y vieja edad: un estudio de 
caso de Taiwan 
Pau-Ching Lu 


Usando datos de un estudio de 1996 adultos en 20 afos en adelante en Taiwán, 
examina y cambiar el carácter de las relaciones del hermano en edad adulta a 
través de la vida, incluyendo jovenes de edad media y vieja. Este estudio da a 
conocer las evidencias que el hermano une y que generalmente proporciona más 
ayuda en forma de compañerismo tanto camo emocional social, pero no en ayuda 
instrumental. Además, los hermanos se apoyan varfando en la edad. Pero entre la 
edad joven y edad media la comparación es que los adultyos mayors no reciben 
ayuda de sus hermanos ni tienen contacto con ellos. Este actual estudio da la 
hipótesis generada por la perspectiva del curso de la vida para el análisis de los 
cambios en relaciones del hermano a través de la vida no deba ser confirmada. Les 
resultados demuestran que los hermanos tienden para proporcionar la mayoría de 
ayuda, lo cuál es diferente en la sociedad occidental donde las mujeres se 
encargan de sus familiares. Tal diferencia ilustra cómo la institución del familia a 
parentesco y que afecta la relacion del hermano a través de diversas cultura. El 

social con los hermanos es un predictor significativo de la ayuda 
real entre hermanos, ya sea independiente si es emocional o instrumental. 


Palabras clave: ayuda social + hermanos + relaciones entre familia + relaciones 
entre hermanos 
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Fumie Kumagai and Akihiko Kato, ‘Factors Facilitating Japanese 
Married Women Entering the Labour Force’, pp. 561-577 in Current 
Sociology, Volume 55, No. 4, July 2007. ©2007 International Sociological 
Association. DOL 10.1177/0011392107077639 


Erratum 


Professor Kumagai’s name was incorrectly spelled on the opening 
page of her article, which then affected the online version of the arti- 
cle, abstracts and references. Sage apologises to Professor Kumagai 
for this error and will make all possible arrangements to mitigate 
the effects of the original mistake. 
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Global Capital, Local Resistance? 


Trade Unions, National Newspapers and the 
symbolic Contestation of ‘Offshoring’ In the UK 





John Downey 
Loughborough University 


Natalie Fenton 
Goldsmiths College 


abstract: The purpose of this article is to analyse the symbolic response of some 
trade unions in the UK to the ‘offshoring’ of call centre work. The article shows how 
these responses have drawn extensively upon nationalist rhetoric and that this 
places unions in a contradictory position with respect to their internationalist objec- 
tives. It also shows that the unions’ campaigns have been well received by elements 
of the UK national press, not usually known for their support of union causes and 
that this can be explained through the unions’ adoption of nationalist rhetoric. 


keywords: globalization + mass media + offshoring + trade unions 


Introduction 


This article analyses the symbolic contestation by UK trade unions of the 
‘offshoring’ of call centre employment by transnational corporations to 
India and the ensuing media reporting of the merits of such business prac- 
tices. Offshoring is the process, seen from the perspective of the exporting 
society, whereby tasks, and hence employment, previously undertaken in 
one country are relocated to another. While the concept has only recently 
become popular, the process of offshoring from higher to lower wage 
economies has been readily apparent for 30 years or so, first affecting man- 
ufacturing industries and employment before spreading to services. 
since the summer of 2003, UK trade unions have succeeded in placing this 
issue on the media’s agenda, perhaps surprisingly so given the neoliberal 
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consensus that is often said to prevail in the UK. They have succeeded in 
doing so through representing offshoring as a generalized threat to Britain 
and this strategy has appealed to a number of popular newspapers not 
known for their support of the trade union movement. This supports previ- 
ous research that sees unions as being able to influence media representations 
through accommodative media work (Manning, 1998: 64-7). Here we exam- 
ine union campaigns against offshoring, highlighting the presence of contra- 
dictions within UK unions’ positions and the dilemmas that they face in 
developing a coherent and pragmatic symbolic response to offshoring. This 
article suggests that these contradictions and difficulties are best understood 
by exploring the complex relations between global capital, national struc- 
tures, national identities and local labour. The dilemma faced by unions, in 
this and in similar cases in other developed economies, is between protecting 
the perceived interests of their members (their jobs, working conditions) on a 
national basis and advancing broader concerns traditionally associated with 
‘progressive’ political organizations such as poverty reduction in ‘the South’ 
(which benefits economically from offshoring). We analyse the reporting by 
national newspapers of offshoring to examine further these issues and in par- 
ticular to assess the extent to which union campaigns resonate with national 
newspapers and public attitudes. Of central importance here is a survey of 
how perceptions of ‘national interest’ are used explicitly and implicitly by 
both trade unions and newspapers when discussing the merits of offshoring. 

Although we focus almost exclusively upon the response of UK trade 
unions and public debate in the UK, offshoring is a transnational phe- 
nomenon of increasing importance. It was one of the key issues in the 
2004 US presidential election. Democratic candidate John Kerry promised 
to restrict offshoring in order to safeguard employment in the US if he 
became president. It is becoming an important political issue in Australia, 
particularly in industries associated with information technology. Former 
colonies of European empires in South America, Africa and Asia are 
also proving to be attractive locations for companies wishing to offshore. 
Lower wage economies in the European Union are attracting foreign 
direct investment from higher wage EU economies and from outside the 
EU. While we focus here on the UK, the principles and dilemmas raised 
are applicable transnationally and we suspect that comparative research 
would reveal many similarities both in terms of union practice and media 
representation across higher wage economies. 


Global Capital, Natlonal Structures 
and Local Labour 


The consequences of a globalizing economy for workers (trade liberalization, 
increaæd international trade, increased capital mobility) are forcing trade 
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between the static and the mobile, ra ene eT eco racer (ca 
part in the present constitution of the social realities of labour and labour 

struggles (Castells, 1983, 1996, 1997). A growth in world trade has destabilized 
the competitive position of the unionized labour of the Organization of 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) with the geographical 
reorganization of production and some industries shifting industrial labour to 
low wage and often non-unionized economies (Hanagan, 2003; Western, 
1997). There is an enormous chasm between the operation of global trade and 
production and the organization of global labour. The roots of the crisis of 
trade unionism partly lie in the transformation from a national-industrializing 
capitalism into a globalized networked capitalism in which production and 
services, work for capital and the working classes are undergoing de- and 
reconstruction with unions being reduced in size and politically marginalized. 

This vision of a globally networked economy with capital moving 
effortlessly in order to exploit the advantages of certain locations is, of 
course, contested. Hirst and Thompson (1999) dispute that globalization 
is occurring and write rather of an economic regionalization. Hay (2004: 
232) argues that EU economies have witnessed a de-globalization as intra- 
European trade has replaced trade with former European colonies and 
other countries beyond Europe. For Hay and Smith (2005: 124-5) ‘global- 
ization’ must be understood primarily not as an empirical reality but as a 
thetorical strategy used by advocates of neoliberalism to encourage work- 
ers to accept poorer working conditions and lower wages. 

While not wishing to dispute this rhetorical analysis of neoliberal dis- 
courses about globalization, we contend that there is some evidence of 
developed economies actually facing greater competition from lower 
wage economies. This is, however, an uneven development from country 
to country and from region to region. Rather than seeing this as a smooth, 
inevitable process affecting advanced capitalist economies and 
ineluctably resulting in a networked global economy working in real time 
in the manner of Castells and others of his ilk, we see different rates of 
change and different patterns of change depending on local conditions 
and histories. Hirst and Thompson (2000: 336), for example, argue that 
‘the UK is the only really “globalized” large industrial country in the 
G7 group’. This approach offers somewhat of a ‘third way’ between the 
hyperglobalizers and deglobalizers. 

Dicken (1998: 387) argues that ‘one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the last few decades in the global economy has been the rapid 
growth of the service industries’. They account for the largest share of 
gross domestic product in all but the lowest income countries and are a 
major source of employment. They are also becoming internationalized 
with international trade in commercial services increasing alongside 
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world foreign direct investment. Offshoring is part of this process of 
globalization and international trading. Information technology has 
made it possible for call centre work to be conducted with considerable 
distance between the producer and consumer of the service. New centres 
of production (often in East and Southeast Asia) have emerged outside 
the formerly dominant core areas of the industrial world (US and north- 
west Europe). This is not to suggest that the processes of globalization 
are unidirectional. Rather the ‘local and the global intermesh, running 
into one another in all manner of ways’ (Thrift, 1990: 198). The specific 
politics, culture and history of individual nations and local communities 
will impact upon both the nature of globalizing and/or regionalizing 
processes and how they are felt. 

In terms of the world of work, greater capital mobility, thus far at least, 
helps to consolidate of power of capital. Large corporations in particular 
use their greater ability to move production to the most attractive loca- 
tions globally to increase profit and strengthen their hand vis-a-vis labour. 
This has led both to offshoring and to the acceptance by unions of more 
‘flexible’ (Le. poorer) working conditions as a means to discourage 
employers to undertake further offshoring. The restructuring of produc- 
tion (that includes, but is not restricted to, offshoring) has helped to cre- 
ate a culture of insecurity as the core of full-time workers has shrunk and 
casualization has increased. This has also fed the growth of divisions 
between different sections of the workforce both within developed capi- 
talist economies — between permanent and temporary workers; between 
employed and unemployed; between non-migrants and immigrants — 
and between some workers in developed and those in developing 
economies. These changes have generally undermined the power of 
organized Jabour as national trade union members are lost in the restruc- 
turing and as unions appear impotent and irrelevant before these appar- 
ently intractable global forces (Lambert and Webster, 2003). 

Global corporations are profit led and seek out places of production 
that offer greater efficiency and competitiveness. Place loyalty or obli- 
gations to local workforces are, on the whole, ignored. Shifting work to 
lower wage economies, such as India, contributes positively to their 
national economies, at the very least by providing sought after employ- 
ment and potentially by pushing wages higher. On the other hand, the 
forces of globalization are also blamed for further entrenching class strat- 
ification and increasing inequalities between the rich and the poor within 
nation-states and across national boundaries on a North/South divide 
(Munck, 2002; Munck and Waterman, 1999). 

The trade union movement has a long-standing tradition of interna- 
tional solidarity. Trade unions may understand and commit to interna- 
tional unionism in many ways through staffing, financial resources and 
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philosophical commitment. Often this will translate into support for 
developing economies and recognition that they have every right to 
attract companies and their business. There is also a common interna- 
tional understanding that international competition between unions is 
divisive and ultimately serves only the interests of the global corpora- 
tions. However, this does not detract from the oft-held belief that the 
national membership pay subscriptions for their jobs to be protected and 
that British jobs are undermined by the low wages of developing coun- 
tries. Trade unions operate on the whole to protect and promote the inter- 
ests of a national workforce. Legally they are bound by the legislation of 
the nation-state and operate at the level of national-collective bargaining. 
As work is shifted offshore to low wage economies, job insecurity at a 
local level ensues. The realities of the transnationalization of free market 
capitalism, whether capital moves globally or only regionally, reveal a 
complex contemporary challenge at the heart of union practice. Such is 
the dilemma for trade unions that sometimes their fight for the employ- 
ment of their members can lead to an emphasis on narrow nationalism or 
no more than lip-service to a union internationalism (Silver, 2003; 
Simpkins, 2004). 

In the face of globalization, many activists and academics argue for 
the desirability of a renewed labour internationalism. As Burgoon and 
Jacoby (2004: 850) argue “The academic and activist press is, in fact, rich 
with tales of such transnational experimentation, the punch line of which 
is that union internationalism is on the rise and may be central to human- 
izing the global economy’. If greater capital mobility is the problem, it 
is often assumed that greater union internationalism is the solution 
(Moody, 1997; Waterman, 2005). The problems of generating greater 
internationalism, especially among workers in higher wage economies 
faced with competition from workers in developing economies prepared 
to work for lower wages, are clearly recognized: ‘Changes in the com- 
position of the workforce in many industrialized nations, along with the 
fear of job loss produced by international economic integration, also 
brought on a new wave of active racism and racist organization in 
Europe and North America’ (Moody, 1997: 12). However, the spread of 
nationalism and/or racism is seen not only as morally reprehensible but 
also as ultimately self-defeating for unions in richer societies. The prob- 
lem with this argument is that local resistance based on nationalist 
and/or racist rhetoric and practices does appear, at least on occasion, to 
be an effective way for unions to mobilize media and popular support 
thereby increasing their ability to derive concessions from employers. 
This means that the prospects of developing an international ‘social- 
movement unionism’ of the kind advocated by Moody and Waterman 
are, unfortunately, not good. 
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UK Call Centres and Offshoring 


Call centres in the UK developed in the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
borrowing from a North American business model. Employers tended to 
focus their activities in UK regions and home-nations with relatively low 
wage costs (the Northeast, Northwest, South Wales, Scotland) that had 
lost traditional industries such as coal mining, iron and steel making and 
shipbuilding in the preceding 20 years. 

The number of UK call centres rose from 2515 in 1995 to 5535 in 2004. 
Large call centres that have over 250 workplaces account for 56 percent of 
employment. Total employment in call centres was 790,000 in 2003. The 
average age of a call centre worker is 28. Almost 70 percent of workers 
with customer contact are female and typically have left school at 16 with 
GCSE/O level qualifications. Starting salaries average £12,520 per annum 
rising by about £1000 once fully trained (DTI, 2003). 

A new stage in the development of the call centre industry, the off- 
shoring of call centre activities, typically to India, began in 2001 and 
became an important media and political issue in the summer of 2003 
despite the relatively low levels of unemployment in the UK and the 
relative robustness of its economy. Notwithstanding the trend towards 
offshoring, the number of call centres workers in the UK is predicted to 
increase in the UK 

In 2003, India had over 1560 call centres employing 92,000 workers 
compared to 20,000 in 1999. The majority of call centres are based in 
Bangalore, Mumbai, Pune and Delhi. The greatest growth area is predicted 
to be ‘back-office’ tasks, as this makes the offshoring invisible to US and 
UK customers, who are often resistant to speaking to Indian workers. India 
is an attractive site for would-be offshorers. The average salary of a worker 
was £1502 in 2004, well above the Indian average but only 13 percent of the 
UK equivalent, and India offers a highly educated and 
workforce. Most Indian call centre workers have a university degree. 
Indian call centres are generally better equipped than UK call centres 
(95 percent have a restaurant in comparison to 46 percent of UK centres, 


95 percent have a break room in comparison to 88 percent, 55 percent have 
lockers in comparison. to 39 percent). Employment rights such as sick pay 
and holiday entitlement do, however, appear to be less favourable. A 
number of attempts to organize Indian call centre workers failed in the 
1990s. In 2000, however, an IT Professionals Forum was launched in 
Bangalore and was followed by a number of Forums in other parts of 
India. These Forums are affiliated with Union Network International, a 
global service sector union that was also launched in 2000 (UNI, 2002). 
The international market in offshored services is a large and rapidly 
growing one. The most attractive destinations in 2001 were Ireland 
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(US$8.3 billion), India (US$7.7 billion), Canada (US$3.7 billion) and Israel 
(US$3.0 billion). (These figures demonstrate that offshoring is not simply 
a North to South phenomenon but can be intraregional.) The ‘mshoring’ 
countries benefit from offshoring. According to a McKinsey Global 
Institute study for every US$1 spent in India the total value accruing to 
India was 33 cents divided between state and central government, labour, 
profits and suppliers. The offshorers’ countries also benefit from reduced 
costs, increases in exports to India as a result of increasing Indian national 
income, transfer of profits to the domestic economy and from redeployed 
domestic labour. For every US$1 spent in India it has been calculated that 
the US benefits by US$1.12-U5$1.14 This is described as the classic 
‘win-win’ situation engendered by international trade that encourages 
countries to specialize in areas in which they enjoy a comparative advan- 
tage (McKinsey, 2003). 

However, the benefits for the country that offshores work are not 
evenly distributed. They accrue primarily to shareholders and customers. 
The workers displaced by the offshoring mostly lose out. Between 1979 
and 1999, for example, the Bureau of Labor Statistics (2004) in the US 
found that 31 percent of workers whose jobs were lost were not fully 
re-employed and while 36 percent of workers found jobs subsequently 
that matched or exceeded their previous wage, 55 percent later worked 
for at best 85 percent of their former wages. About a quarter experienced 
pay cuts of 30 percent or more. As such, offshoring has contributed to 
increasing income inequalities in the US and one would expect to find sim- 
ilar results for other offshoring countries. The growth of unemployment 
and income inequality in Western Europe in particular is contributing to a 
crisis of social democracy that has been the dominant self-understanding 
of society since the end of the Second World War. 

This places labour unions whose members do jobs that are susceptible 
to offshoring in an extremely difficult situation. Protecting their members’ 
interests in a global economy is becoming increasingly difficult because of 
greater capital mobility. Also, promoting their members’ interests may be 
at odds with supporting the economies of developing societies and 
poverty reduction, which is often claimed to be an objective of labour 
movements in the North. 


Contesting Globalization In a National Context: 
The Communication Workers’ Union Campaign 


A number of unions have recently campaigned on the issue of offshoring 
in the UK (e.g. Amicus, Communication Workers’ Union). The CWU ‘Pink 
Elephant — Stop the Job Stampede to India’ campaign has had the highest 
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profile, since its inception in July 2003 at a demonstration outside British 
Telecom’s Annual General Meeting in London. The CWU is the sixth 
largest union in the UK, with over 300,000 members. It has been one of the 
unions most exposed to the gales of creative destruction of informational 
capitalism and has also benefited as a union from employment growth in 
the communication sector. 

The purpose of the CWU campaign is to persuade the national public 
that offshoring is undesirable and then for the public to use their consumer 
power to put pressure on corporations not to export jobs to lower wage 
economies. The campaign is a good example of the highly mediated char- 
acter of contemporary unionism in developed societies (generating good 
publicity and thus popular support is now often seen as the sine qua non of 
being able to exercise influence at the point of production) and the politics 
of consumption (through generating good publicity the union hopes to 
influence consumer behaviour and thus corporate behaviour). Roger 
Lyons, president of the TUC, summed up the union strategy, ‘Companies 
which outsource [offshore] jobs must be prepared for a backlash from the 
public’ (The Bustness, 2003). 

There appears to be fertile soil for the campaign. A variety of recent sur- 
veys indicate significant levels of UK consumer hostility towards compa- 
nies that offshore work: 47 percent of UK customers felt more negative 
about organizations that offshored; 63 percent of UK customers would 
take call centre location into account when making decisions; 10 percent 
of consumers said that they had changed suppliers in the previous 12 
months because of offshoring; and 26 percent said that they would do so 
in the next 12 months (CMInsight, 2004: 109). These attitudes are perhaps 
partly the consequence of the experience of dealing with offshore call cen- 
tres but it is also likely that union campaigns and national newspaper 
attention to this issue have created an environment that has encouraged 
such opinions to take root and spread. Indeed, one could plausibly con- 
tend that the union campaigns have been relatively successful through 
working either directly or indirectly via media representations on existing 
nationalist beliefs of some UK citizens. The possibility of a consumer 
backlash is clearly a concern for companies that are considering off- 
shoring and thus may act as a partial brake to offshoring. 

The visual centrepiece of the CWU campaign is an 18-foot inflatable 
pink elephant, ‘Perky’, aided by a person dressed as a pink elephant, 
‘Pinky’. Pinky appears variously on campaign material as the villam of 
the piece: he is seen carrying suitcases and heading for India; kicking over 
boxes bearing the words “UK jobs’, “UK economy’, ‘UK customers’, ‘UK 
revenues’. In one poster, mice wearing boxing gloves and carrying a red 
CWU flag are shown frightening Pinky, who drops his suitcases. In 
another, Pinky is seen answering a call while sitting in front of an Eastern 
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cityscape from a tearful white woman who has lost her call centre job and 
wants to speak on the telephone to the job centre. From a perspective that 
is concerned with the politics of representation, it is revealing that the 
British worker is represented as a white woman with a family while the 
Indian worker is a pink elephant sitting comfortably in the sun (Figure 1). 

The campaign was directed against British Telecom (BT), who 
announced plans in 2003 to transfer some of its call centre activities to India 
thus resulting in the loss of 2200 jobs in the UK. According to the CWU, 
there are roughly 200,000 office-based jobs in the UK that could be off- 
shored primarily in service sectors such as call centres, banking and com- 
munications. Discouraging the offshoring of jobs to India, if successful, 
would obviously have an adverse effect on income in India. Workers in 
India take call centre jobs because they pay better than other jobs. 

Here we have an attempt at state-of-the-art union campaigning (media 
strategy aimed at consumption) attached to a reactionary politics of 
nationalism. This is not a position, however, adopted universally in the 
British union movement. Brendan Barber, general secretary of the UK 
TUC, for example, attacked the ‘narrow little Englander view to defend 
jobs here in Britain at all costs against the free flow of globalisation’. 
Indeed, despite the clearly nationalist rhetoric of the campaign, the general 
secretary of the CWU, Billy Hayes, in response to criticisms from the likes 
of Brendan Barber, gave a speech to the TUC Congress in 2003 that was 
distinctly more internationalist in flavour. If we view Hayes’ speech and 
the Pinky Campaign together we can see the ideological divisions within 
British trade unionism with respect to offshoring between nationalism and 
internationalism. 

Congress agrees that it would be dangerous to respond to employer initiatives 

to relocate work overseas with arguments that could be misconstrued as 

‘British jobs for British workers’. Our alm must be to protect our members at 

home and ensure compliance with decent labour standards abroad. Congress 

believes that, with the emergence of a global labour market, a global organis- 
ing strategy is required. Congress urges affiliated unions to work within their 

Global Union Federations to ensure compliance with ILO core labour stan- 

dards, including the conventions on the right to organise and on collective 

bargaining throughout company supply chains. (Hayes, 2003) 


Billy Hayes and Dan Fleming are high profile officials of two of the 
most active anti-offshoring unions (CWU and Amicus) and additionally 
members of the World Executive Board of Union Network International 
(UND), a global union for many service sector industries such as telecom- 
munications and media and entertainment. UNI was established in 2000 
because a ‘new international for a new millennium’ was seen as desirable. 
It has 900 affiliated unions in 140 countries and over 15 million members. 
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UNI has 10 strategic objectives for 2002-5. The first is to campaign for a 
“social dimension to globalisation' across a broad range of issues. The first 
issue mentioned is poverty reduction. 


Framing Offshoring: How National 
Newspapers Report Offshoring 


Clearly, the CWU’s campaign sought to influence the behaviour of corpo- 
rations via influencing consumer behaviour through influencing media 
representations of offshoring. How successful then have unions been in 
encouraging national newspapers in the UK to frame offshoring in a man- 
ner likely to inspire consumer boycotts of offshoring companies, thereby 
encouraging concessions on the part of employers? 

In order to analyse the ways in which the issue of offshoring has been 
framed in British national newspapers the Lexis Nexis database was 
searched for articles that mentioned ‘offshoring’. Al of the articles were 
read and articles that mentioned the term only in passing were excluded 
(e.g. articles that briefly mentioned offshoring as part of a broad review of 
the overall national economic situation were omitted). After this exclu- 
sion, we analysed 174 articles published in UK national newspapers 
between 13 September 2001 and 8 May 2005. 

So far, we have pointed to the nationalist approach to the issue of off- 
shoring taken by some British unions affected by offshoring and to the 
dilemmas faced by these unions with respect to their commitments to 
their members, on the one hand, and to broader global issues, on the 
other. The horns of this dilemma are sharpened because the reception of 
their campaigns in the popular press in the UK, not noted for their sym- 
pathy for union causes, was largely positive as too was the reaction of the 
UK public. 

The concept of frame has become widely used in media analysis. Gitlin 
(1980: 6) has described frames as ‘principles of selection, emphasis and 
presentation composed of little tacit theories about what exists, what hap- 
pens, and what matters’. To take an example drawn from our case study, 
it would have been perfectly possible to frame the events discussed solely 
in terms of the movement of capital or the struggle between capital and 
labour or the impact on the Indian economy without mentioning the 
impact on the British economy. The fact that the impact on the British 
economy became the criterion of judging the goodness of the relocation 
of capital is not a natural phenomenon but indicative of the socially con- 
structed and historically mutable cultural values of some unions and jour- 
nalists. Frames can be explicitly or implicitly present depending upon 
whether the criteria of judgement are revealed or not. 
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As frames lie behind the content of individual articles, there is doubt 
concerning how a frame is to be identified (as one can argue that a frame 
is actually the subjective construction of the researcher) and whether it is 
possible to count the occurrence of frames accurately. Certainly in the 
media studies literature there is a need for greater clarity concerning the 
operationalization of frame analysis. In this article, we argue that even 
though on a conceptual level, frames, more often than not, are not spelled 
out in their entirety, it seems reasonable to assume that parts of frames 
become manifest in speech (Downey and Koenig, 2006). 

The following analysis, therefore, takes the presence of keywords and 
phrases in articles as indicative of the latent existence of frames. The 
advantages of this method are that it achieves greater clarity concerning 
the process by which we arrived at the frames themselves, permits others 
to work with the same evidence and seek to refute our analysis, and 
allows us to be explicit about how we arrived at claims concerning the 
number of occurrences of frames in the data. 

While we were trying to work as closely with the materials as possible, 
the identification (as well as labelling) of frames was inevitably guided 
also by our previous knowledge of the scholarly literature on framing as 
well as the various bodies of relevant literature on issues such as nation- 
alism, economic theory and globalization. Recent approaches to frame 
analysis have aimed to systematize framing research by developing a 
typology of frames. One of these typologies distinguishes content frames 
from structural schemes (Benford, 1997: 413) or generic frames (De Vreese, 
2002: 27ff.). Content frames have been found to often draw on more 
abstract frames (sometimes referred to in the literature as master frames). 
Three such abstract frames repeatedly surface in the literature: 


e The ethno-nationalist frame, which presupposes the existence of ontologi- 
cal (quasi-)primordial groups based on criteria such as religion, culture or 
blood relationships (Billig, 1995; Eder, 1995: 4; Eder and Schmidtke, 1998); 


e The liberal-indrvidualist citizenship frame, which postulates the individual 
freedom and. equality of all humans vis-a-vis the state (Eder, 1995: 4); 


e The harmony with nature frame, which assumes the existence of different 
realms of culture and nature and attributes to nature an intrinsic worth 
(D’Anjou and van Male, 1998; Eder, 1995: 191; Gamson, 1992: 136). 


As a recent report for the UK’s Department of Trade and Industry claims, 
media interest in call centres, before the recent attention to offshoring, 
tended to employ a ‘sweatshop frame’, focusing on the low pay and poor 
working conditions of UK call centres. The report criticizes the media for 
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its ‘negative and jaundiced view of contact [call] centres, only recently 
stirring itself to defend them against possible closure due to offshoring’ 
(DTI, 2003: 90). The report claims that Indian media, while not uniformly 
positive, have tended to support the development of call centres. The 
sweatshop frame is still used in UK national newspapers but this is now 
mostly applied to working conditions in Indian call centres. While call 
centres were primarily considered as places of work in the UK, the frame 
underpinning debate and disagreement was a liberal-individualist one: 
was working in call centre a reasonable thing for people to do, or do the 
prevailing working conditions infringe individual rights? Once call cen- 
tre employment is seen to be movable to different countries, however, 
there is a shift in frames so that nationalist presuppositions underpin 
debate: is the exporting of call centre employment a good thing for the 
UK or not? 

There are two varieties of the nationalist frame: the ‘national-protectionist’ 
and the ‘national-liberal’. The national-protectionist frame echoed the 
position of British trade unions while the national-liberal frame was asso- 
ciated with the position of the Confederation of British Industry (CBI), the 
offshoring employers and the UK government. Both frames agree that the 
consequences of offshoring should be judged according to whether such a 
practice benefits the national economy; the first sees the impact of off- 
shoring for Britain as negative, the second positive. This indicates the 
extent to which notions of the national interest still dominate debate in a 
supposedly global and increasingly cosmopolitan age. It is certainly 
tempting to suggest that the emphasis on nation at the present moment in 
this question but also others (the enlargement of the EU, the reception of 
refugees) is a defensive psychological response to the perceived threats of 
globalization. 

One might imagine that, since the costs and benefits of offshoring in 
the UK are clearly unevenly distributed, that the issue of class would be 
to the fore. However, while the national interest is seen as legitimate 
way of evaluating the issue, class interest for the most part is neglected 
apart from sporadic references to ‘fat cats’ in the popular press. 
Disagreements that are in reality to do with class interest are either hid- 
den or largely obscured behind the language of nation. The language of 
class is a remarkable absence, an absence indicative of the political 
culture of contemporary Britain. 

The disagreement between the frames occurs about whether off- 
shoring benefits the UK economy or not. The national-protectionist 
frame has two sides: production and consumption. On the production 
side, offshoring employers are seen as responsible for destroying 
‘British jobs’. The activities of employers are seen as being bad because 
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they harm the nation (the loss of ‘British jobs’) not a particular class. 
This is often paired with the supposedly poor working conditions in 
Indian call centres that are used to criticize the decision to offshore. On 
the consumption side, the supposedly negative impact on consumers of 
offshoring is to the fore (Indian call centre workers who do not under- 
stand British culture and who therefore offer a poorer service to UK cus- 
tomers; supposedly lax data protection in Indian call centres leading to 
credit card fraud and so on). This again represents a certain success for 
new union campaign strategies that include issues designed to appeal 
to consumers rather than concentrate entirely, for example, on the loss 
of jobs. 

The ‘national-liberal’ frame argues that offshoring is beneficial to the 
UK economy because of higher profits, lower costs to consumers and the 
additional demand that Indian economic growth provides for UK prod- 
ucts. The chief advocates of this frame are the UK government, in partic- 
ular Patricia Hewitt, the Secretary of State at the Department of Trade and 
Industry (DTD), and the CBI, notably its director general, Digby Jones. It is 
argued that the national economy will benefit from international trade 
making ‘us’ richer. The class question is again avoided in favour of the 
homogeneous nation. In addition to this argument based on theories of 
trade, globalization (and hence capital mobility) is seen as an inevitable, 
natural phenomenon beyond human control, certainly beyond the control 
of national governments. 

We read through the articles and chose words that we considered to be 
indicative of the presence of the frames. A frame was deemed to be present 
if an article contained at least one of the keywords or phrases indicative of 
the frame (Table 1). In many cases, both frames were present in articles as 
journalists sought to explain the controversy to their readers. 

The data concerning frames and presence of actors (Tables 2 and 3) show 
us that offshoring was understood by journalists working for national news- 
papers predominantly in terms of a conflict between unions and employers 
that raised important issues concerning ‘the national interest’ m an era 
marked by economic globalization. The data do not tell us about which side 
of the domestic dispute, if any, journalists and newspapers were on. 

If we look more closely at newspapers’ coverage, however, we discover 
that high circulation right-wing popular and middle-market papers, such 
as The Sun, Daily Star, Daily Mail and the Express found themselves in an 
unusual position of generally supporting the unions against the employ- 
ers. In this case the strength of their nationalism and their perception that 
offshoring is “bad for Britain’ overcame their antipathy towards unions. 

One way in which the articles from the right-wing popular and middle- 
market dailies appear to support a national-protectionist frame is through 
the use of sources (Table 4). When a journalist and/or the editor, for 
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Table 1 Frame Keywords and Phrases 


National-protectionist National-liberal 
crime panic 

risk efficiency 

threat cost saving 
concern competitive 
working conditions productivity 
exodus offshoring benefits 
Sweeney specialization 
Amicus management research 
Fleming CBI 

Curran Digby Jones 
patriot comparitive advantage 
British jobs Askew 

Lyons Hewitt 

fat cats protectionist 
Kerry free trade 

danger McKinsey 

group union 

fears 

jobs lost 

winter of discontent 

greed 

Unifi 

data protection 

backlash 

axe 

Hayes 

cheap labour 


example, chooses to use more sources that support a protectionist than a 
liberal position, we may reasonably draw conclusions concerning the 
position of the journalist. 

Not only do these newspapers use union officials as sources but they 
are also used as authoritative sources — the words of union officials are 
reported in the context of language supportive of their position. 

More markedly, the headlines of the articles listed in the table tend to 
coincide with the national-protectionist frame presented by the unions 
rather than the national-liberal frame presented by employers, the CBI 
and the government. The offshoring of call centre jobs to India is gener- 
ally not seen as a ‘win-win’ situation for the UK and India but as a zero 
sum game where the exporting of “British jobs’ is seen as a fundamental 
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Table 2 Presence of Frames in UK National Newspapers 
Frame Number of cases Percentage of cases 


National-protectionist 125 72% 
National-liberal 95 55% 


Table 3 Presence of Actors in Articles 
Actor Presence in number of cases Percentage presence 


AMICUS 49 28.2 
HSBC 46 26.4 
Lloyds /TSB 35 20.1 
Aviva 29 16.7 
Patricia Hewitt 26 14.9 
Unifi 24 13.8 
Barclays 23 13.2 
David Fleming 22. 126 
Norwich Union 21 121 
CBI 19 10.9 
BT 11 6.3 
Digby Jones 11 6.3 
TUC 7 4 

Kevin Curran 6 3.4 
David Lyons 5 2.9 
Billy Hayes 3 1.7 


Note: Here an actor is defined as an individual or an organization that ıs mentioned in the 
article. 


and urgent threat to Britain. So much so, indeed, that both the Express 
and The Sun exhort their readers to join in a ‘backlash’ against employers 
through consumer boycotts (Express, 11 February 2004; The Sun, 23 
September 2004). It would be hard for union officials to imagine a more 
successful outcome of a media campaign than for The Sun, owned by 
archly anti-union Rupert Murdoch, to call for a consumer boycott of some 
of the most profitable UK businesses! The political interpretation of off- 
shoring offered by union officials was greeted sympathetically by a num- 
ber of journalists working for traditionally right-wing newspapers who, 
largely unaware of economic counter-arguments, interpreted the loss of 
the UK call centre employment as bad for Britain and were eager to pro- 
mote the anti-offshoring case. The nationalist position adopted by the 
unions obscures class interest and accommodates the nationalist tenden- 
cies of this section of the UK national press. 
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Table 4 A Representative Sample of Headline Content and Direct Sources in the 
British Right-Wing/Middle-Market Press 


Newspaper and date 
Daily Mail 13/11/04 


Daily Mail 8/11/04 
Daily Mail 6/11/04 


Daily Mail 23/9/04 


Daily Mail 14/8/04 
Daily Mail 29/4/04 


Daily Mail 24/4/04 
Daily Mail 5/2/04 


Daily Mail 23/1/04 


Daily Mail 13/1/04 


Daily Mail 6/12/04 


Daily Mail 3/12/03 
Express 13/11/04 


Headline 
Dyson’s 17m Pounds. 


CBI backs British jobs 
going abroad. 

UK engineer forced to set 
up shop in India. 
Another 3,300 jobs to be 
exported to Asia. 


Searching for the 
Google factor. 


Businesses braced for 
European revolution. 


Sources directly quoted 


Dyson spokesperson, 
Derek Simpson, Amicus. 


Digby Jones, CBL 
Kim Ward, Hampson; 
a union official. 


David Fleming, Amicus; 
Aviva statement, Gary 
Withers, Norwich Union. 


Tusch-Lec, Merrill. 


IMF presses reform button. Wolfensohn, World Bank. 


New alarm as Britain’s 
bedrock firms get 
India call 


Catalogue giants shut 
their Indian call centre. 


A long distance let-down. 


Call centre jobs crisis is 
a myth, says Hewitt. 


A rough passage to India. 


Dyson makes millions as 
British jobs go abroad. 


David Frost, British 
Chambers of Commerce. 


David Simons, chair, 
Kays Catalogues; David 
Fleming, Amicus; 
USDAW spokesperson. 
ContactBabel; Bill Connor, 
USDAW; David Fleming, 
Amicus. 

Patricia Hewitt Peter 
Hain; Kevin Curran, 
GMB; David Fleming, 
Amicus; Stephen 
O’Brien, Conservative 
Industry spokesperson. 


Derek Simpson, Amicus; 
Dyson spokesperson. 


(continued) 





Table 4 Continued 


Newspaper and date 
Express 12/10/04 


Express 23/9/04 


Express 23/9/04 


Express 11/5/04 


Express 3/5/04 


Express 4/3/04 


Express 11/2/04 


Express 12/2/04 


Express 10/2/04 
Express 6/1/04 


Express 18/10/03 


Express 16/10/03 


Headline 


Union fury as office 
work is exported to 
centres abroad. 


Anger as Norwich Union 
sends 7,000 jobs to India. 


Exodus that 75% of us 
are against. 

Backlash over call centres 
‘exodus’. 


The smarter investor... 
wants their call answered 
in Britain. 


Calling out for better 
service. 


Overseas jobs drain: you 
launch backlash. 


‘Suicide shame’ of call 
centres. 


Indian call centre fraud. 


Union blazes trail with 
Barclays India jobs deal. 


How long before whole 
of Britain is run from 
India? 

Anger at train line’s 
India move: off the rails. 
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Sources directly quoted 


Duncan Boyle, Sun 
Alliance; Union officials; 
David Fleming, Amicus. 


Aviva statement; 


David Fleming, Amicus; 
ContactBabel, 


Amicus; Dr Jitendra 
Nagpal; Norwich Union. 


Barclays spokesperson; 
ED Sweeney, Unifi; 
Patrida Hewitt, DTL 


Director, North Star call 
centre India. 


David Fleming, Amicus; 
Transport Salaried Staff 

Association; Mike Stock, 
Call Centre Association; 
Tony Blair; Datamonitor. 
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Table 4 Continued 


Newspaper and date Headline Sources directly quoted 
Express 14/7/08 Scandal of 100,000 jobs Key Note. 
to vanish abroad in 
5 years; call centre chaos. 
Express 3/6/03 BT India jobs outrage. CWU. 
Express 27/2/04 Abbey wields jobs axe Luqman Arold, Abbey. 
after record £1bn los. 
Daily Star 23/9/04 7,000 Brit jobs lost to Mike Kirsch, Norwich 
India in 3 years. Union; David Fleming, 
Amicus. 
Daily Star 6/1/04 Bank in deal to protect Barclays spokesperson. 
The Sun 23/9/04 Quote me rupee. Gary Withers, Norwich 
Union; David Fleming, 
Amicus. 
The Sun 30/12/03 Bombay duck-out. 
The Sun 18/12/03 Noel on dole. David Fleming, Amicus. 


Clearly, the campaign of the unions was successful in that these influ- 
ential newspapers responded positively to the unions” nationalist 
agenda both in terms of production and consumption. Indeed, it seems 
a reasonable assumption that the unions, mindful of the nationalism of 
the popular press, designed or accommodated their media strategy 
accordingly. These tactics appealed to right-wing popular and middle- 
market papers, permitting unions to extend their reach beyond the read- 
ers of left-of-centre and left-wing newspapers. This may encourage 
unions in the future to adopt nationalist rhetoric as a campaigning 
strategy in the context of global capital mobility. In essence, these 
right-wing papers supported a fraction of the working class, largely 
based outside London and the home counties and mostly female, in a 
struggle against employers through organized trade unionism. The 
nationalist message the campaign promoted superseded all other anti- 
union concerns that these newspapers may harbour. 

Whether the media success of such campaigns will dissuade employers 
from offshoring is too difficult to judge. Bibby (2004) contends that an 
Australian retailer, Myer, brought back its call centre business to Australia 
from India after public outcry inspired by a television documentary 
broadcast in 2003. On this basis a survey by management consultants 
Deloitte concluded that 
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As expected, offshoring is encountering a significant backlash from labor 
groups, the public, the media and government — but most executives don't 
expect it will have much impact on the growth of offshoring in the long-term. 
(Deloitte, 2004: 2) 


What is clear is that employers are now aware that this is a sensitive 
public issue that has to be carefully managed in both the media and the 
workplace and that some concessions to appease media and public opin- 
ion may be a sensible business option (for example, concessions concern- 
ing terms of redundancy). This represents some sort of achievement by 
the unions on behalf of their members through the mobilization of nation- 
alist rhetoric. 


Conclusion 


The response of unions in the UK to the threat of job losses as a result of 
offshoring of call centre tasks has been primarily to seek to defend the 
interests of their members. They have done so through campaigns aimed 
at influencing media representations of offshoring and thereby consumer 
attitudes and behaviour and ultimately the behaviour of employers. The 
strategy of the campaigns borrows heavily from those of new social move- 
ments and other non-governmental organizations such as Greenpeace (the 
importance of the symbolic, the call on consumer power). This is, there- 
fore, an ‘information age’ unionism, indicative both of the power of the 
media in contemporary Britain and the relative weakness and limited 
scope of action that trade unions feel they possess in the face of greater 
capital mobility. 

Despite the fact that the unions concerned are members of Union 
Network International (UNI), a recently launched international union 
organization, the aims of the unions in this case are primarily national and 
the rhetoric adopted is nationalist. Even when internationalist rhetoric is 
mobilized, it is used in such a way as to support the interests of UK union 
members. Given that poverty reduction in ‘the South’ is a fundamental 
aim of UNL the position of UK trade unions appears to be contradictory — 
caught between advancing the interests of their members and advancing 
a progressive international agenda. When it really counts (for example, 
when it appears that jobs will be lost), it is clear that domestic concerns are 
paramount. In this case, when capital is becoming global, resistance has 
been very obviously local and the rhetoric decidedly nationalist. 

Union campaigns have been successful in that they have won support 
from large sections of the UK popular press and the UK public for their 
cause and this has encouraged employers to negotiate the terms of off- 
shoring with UK unions in order to avoid bad publicity and the possibility 
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of consumer boycotts. The union campaigns have had success in reaching 
out to some national newspapers not traditionally known for their support 
of unions. The support garnered for the union position in papers such as 
The Sun, Daily Mail, Express and so on is a product of a union strategy that 
mobilizes the rhetoric of nation to support their activities and a broadening 
of campaigning issues to include issues of concern to consumers. The 
unions have had some success in influencing sections of the national media 
through playing on their nationalist beliefs. Pragmatically, it would be hard 
to imagine a more successful symbolic strategy given the circumstances. 

While it would appear, then, that the unions have enjoyed some suc- 
cess via their information age campaigning strategies in protecting the 
interests of their members, it is difficult to see how these unions can 
claim coherently to be progressive political organizations internation- 
ally. One cannot campaign on the basis of keeping jobs British while at 
the same time claiming that their struggle is with British employers 
rather than Indian workers and that British unions are concerned with 
issues of global poverty reduction. Working through this contradiction 
to construct a ‘new internationalism for a new millennium’ is a very 
difficult task for trade unions when the interests of UK and Indian 
workers appear to be so much at odds and when unions enjoy some 
success in defending their members’ interests through mobilizing 
nationalist rhetoric. 
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abstract: The relationship between the environment and society is an increasingly 
prevalent theme in the study of contemporary social systems, with research often 
izations (ENGOs) and the state. Ecological Marxist and ecological modernizationist 
lines of enquiry, for example, both presume that close relations between states and 
environmental organizations will increase the likelihood of substantive state environ- 
mental action. Both also highlight the central role of state-capital relations in envi- 
ronmental transformation, although the latter views this relationship as potentially 
facilitative, while the former accords a much greater likelihood for environmental 
degradation resulting from close state-capital relations. Using interview data from a 
case study of natural resource management in Alberta, the article examines the role of 
state—capital relations in voluntary environmental improvement efforts. The findings 
suggest that capital sectors each have a distinct relationship with the state, neither of 
tions of state—capital relations. The natural resource regulatory regime itself, further- 
more, has proven to constrain voluntary environmental improvement efforts, and the 
marginalization of ENGOs in the environmental policy community has limited the 
political consideration of alternative development paths. Finally, complexities within 
the state itself are identified, illustrating significant differences in incentives, costs and 
relative power among state bureaucratic agencies with the ability to mobilize institu- 
tional reform, which then serves to restrict environmental advancement. 


keywords: ecological Marxism + ecological modernization + environmental 
policy + environmental sociology + state theory 


Introduction 


The relationship between environment and society is a central theme in the 
study of contemporary social systems (e.g. Beck, 1995, 1999; Giddens, 2000). 
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In particular, efforts to engineer environmental improvements have received 
a tremendous amount of attention, with research focused on the role of a 
number of social actors, including the media (e.g. Anderson, 1997; Stallings, 
1990), science and technology (e.g. Miller and Edwards, 2001; Scarce, 2000) 
and public opinion (e.g. Dunlap, 1998; Dunlap and Scarce, 1991). 

Environmental non-governmental organizations (ENGOs) have 
received a substantial amount of this attention, particularly accounts of 
their dramatic rise and subsequent institutionalization in politics at 
the national (e.g. Dunlap and Mertig, 1992) and international level (e.g. 
Meyer and Frank, 1997). ENGOs have influenced political discourses on 
environmental reform, and have drawn attention to the ecological crises 
brought on by industrial capitalist expansion. ENGO activities have been 
credited for pressuring nation-states and corporations to engage in 
environmental improvements (Frank et al., 2000; Hoffman, 2001). 

The mobilization of environmental organizations is seen as a necessary 
means of asserting power in a political regime with two very dominant 
partners: the state and capital. These two institutions have been attrib- 
uted with the most significant impact in both environmental improve- 
ment and degradation. Environmental sociologists use two main, but 
opposing, theories to explain the state and capital’s role in environmen- 
tal degradation and improvement: ecological Marxism and ecological 
modernization (Mol and Spaargaren, 2005). Ecological Marxism is based 
on the work of James O’Connor (1988) and Allan Schnaiberg (Schnaiberg, 
1980; Schnaiberg and Gould, 1994), who conducted several Marxist- 
informed studies of the inevitable role of industrial capital in environ- 
mental degradation. O’Connor attributes this role to the ‘second 
contradiction of capital’, which he describes as the crisis of underpro- 
duction resulting from the costs of maintaining environmental condi- 
tions. These costs are attributed to the declining regeneration of natural 
materials and the absorption of wastes from resource extraction, produc- 
tion and consumption. Due to their dependence on revenues generated 
by capitalist production, states act as mediators between capital and 
nature. As environmental degradation increases the costs of production, 
states interfere with the conditions of production by decreasing the cost 
of raw materials and absorbing the costs of environmental remediation, 
with the overall goal to sustain the capitalist ‘treadmill of production’ 
(Ciccantell, 2001; O’Connor, 1998; Schnaiberg, 1980; Schnaiberg and 
Gould, 1994). Ecological Marxists maintain that ecological limits to eco- 
nomic production nevertheless still interfere with these attempts at 
remediation, and a more radical shift in production and consumption 
processes is necessary for substantive environmental reform. 

Ecological modernization theory perceives a shift in the role of capital 
from agent of environmental degradation to agent in environmental 
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improvement. According to this theory, organizations among capital and 
civil society are instrumental to environmental reform, working to inter- 
nalize the environmental costs of industrial production (Hajer, 1995; 
Murphy, 2000). These actors are considered to be free of the administra- 
tive constraints inherent within state institutions, and are expected to 
have greater scientific knowledge and technological capacity at their dis- 
posal (Jánicke, 1997). Ecological modernization recognizes that pressures 
for environmental reform are not solely external — via state or social 
movement pressure — but can be internal as well, as companies come to 
recognize the efficiency gains and increased market potential associated 
with greener practices, and develop new capitalist production systems in 
response (e.g. Mol and Sonnenfeld, 2000). Proponents of ecological mod- 
ernization emphasize how industrial capitalist actors, as well as states, are 
increasingly expressing a willingness to support ecological improvement 
as a rational response to environmental and material limits, achieved 
through ongoing exchanges within resource-sharing networks that span 
state, business and civil society organizations (Sonnenfeld and Mol, 2002). 
These tendencies thus offer the potential for such actions to accumulate 
over time, as the internalization of environmental costs becomes a sig- 
nificant theme of reform in existing political-economic structures 
(Spaargaren and Mol, 1992). Theorists attribute much of this reform to 
advances in environmental sciences and technologies, and some go so far 
as to predict that a given country's economic advancement will depend 
on ecological modernization efforts (Spaargaren and Mol, 1992). 

The literature on ‘corporate greening’ likewise highlights the extent to 
which industrial capitalists have become key actors in environmental 
improvement. This literature recognizes that environmental governance 
has become increasingly privatized, with market-based and voluntary 
instruments growing in popularity (Arora and Cason, 1995; Harrison, 
1999; Levy and Newell, 2002). Corporate greening is defined as “the 
development of a commitment to environmental protection and enhance- 
ment goals and the development of capabilities to respond to changes 
in the natural environment” (Vertinsky and Zietsma, 1998: 1; see also 
Sharma, 2000). Recent research has shown that many firms will voluntar- 
ily exceed the legislated environmental requirements for their industry, 
particularly in response to green consumer demands (Bansal and Roth, 
2000; Berry and Rondinelli, 1998), or if company leaders anticipate regu- 
lations will be stricter in the future (Arora and Cason, 1995; Bansal and 
Roth, 2000). 

Nonetheless, as subnational and international governance initiatives 
continue to grow in number, the continued relevance of nation-states 
cannot be ignored. What remains at issue is the degree of reform within 
conventional hierarchical administrative state structures and practices 
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necessary to improve state responsiveness to environmental well-being 
(Torgerson and Paehlke, 2005). Unfortunately, actors within conventional 
administrative states tend to resist, rather than embrace, criticism and 
calls for reform (Torgerson and Paehlke, 2005). The state’s capacity to lead 
environmental improvements is constrained by several factors. First, 
many environmental crises overlap with the territorial boundaries of 
nation-states and require coordinated action among sovereign bodies 
(Hopgood, 1998). The evolution of environmental and resource bureau- 
cracies, furthermore, has been fragmented by government reorganization 
and decentralization, leading to conflicting mandates between agencies, 
and easier access to these mandates by special interest groups (Hoberg, 
1992; Miller, 1987; Young, 1981). The skills and resources often required 
for environmental assessment and programme implementation are also 
lacking within the state, while they are thought to be more readily avail- 
able within civil and private spheres. Furthermore, resource agencies can 
become dominated by a constituency of resource users, particularly in the 
local context (see Selznick, 1980). Even well-resourced, autonomous agen- 
cies, moreover, can have a deleterious effect on the environment, due to 
the perseverance of inappropriate and outdated management paradigms 
(Langston, 1995). Finally, state efforts in environmental improvement 
have been shown repeatedly to be stultified by institutional tendencies to 
accord economic development primacy (Torgerson and Paehike, 2005). 
In the preceding discussion, we have highlighted a number of studies 
that identify the importance of states and capitals in the process of envi- 
ronmental reform. Missing from this body of work are studies that focus 
on the interrelationship between these two institutions. Accordingly, in 
this article, we examine the state-capital relationship in environmental 
improvement, using a case study of a voluntary corporate greening pro- 
gramme in the Canadian province of Alberta. We use the concepts 
provided by ecological Marxism and ecological modernization to guide 
our analysis, and reveal a more nuanced relationship that does not abide 
closely by either theory. Our analysis starts with the premise that ecolog- 
ical Marxism would depict voluntary greening initiatives as largely sym- 
bolic exercises designed to dissuade criticism from ENGOs and civil 
society while at the same time maintain economic growth. It would also 
presume that states are supportive of such symbolic efforts, except in 
those instances where they are perceived to threaten the pace of econo- 
mic development. Ecological modernization theory, similar to ecological 
Marxism, would presume that states would support voluntary greening 
initiatives, but would view voluntary greening as a catalyst of environ- 
mental reform. Ecological Marxism, furthermore, would view voluntary 
greening as entailing an economic cost, and would consequently theorize 
that close state—capital relations — particularly with the lack of a strong 
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counter-agent such as ENGOs — lead towards further degradation with 
little incentive for environmental improvement. Ecological modernization 
theory, in contrast, would suggest that states and capitals do in fact have 
incentives for environmental reform, and close relations between the two 
permit cooperative environmental improvements without reducing eco- 
nomic growth. Our case study analysis of voluntary greening allows us to 
identify areas of improvement for both of these theories, and to integrate 
some of the literature on institutional politics to further explain the 
state—capital relationship in environmental reform. 


A Study of State—Caplital Relations In Alberta 


Through interviews with key ENGO, industry and government inform- 
ants, we examine the relationship between two industrial capitalist sec- 
tors and the state in the Canadian province of Alberta, and show how this 
relationship defines environmental improvement efforts. We focus on a 
particular environmental programme called integrated landscape man- 
agement (ILM), which overtly acknowledges ecological limits to indus- 
trial production, and is designed to restructure production to minimize 
environmental damage without impinging upon - and in some cases 
actually increasing — economic activity. These programmes have been ini- 
tiated by companies in the industrial natural resource sectors, but require 
state participation owing to their implementation on public land. 


Case Study Background 

Alberta is a province with vast petroleum reserves, supplying Canada 
and its international trading partners with significant volumes of oil and 
gas. The 60-year-old oil and gas sector is the most significant contributor 
to Alberta’s gross domestic product (GDP), and outputs from this sector 
constitute well over half of the province's exports (AED, 2004: 5). The 
escalating pace of oil and gas development throughout the province sup- 
plies the provincial treasury with a continuous flow of lucrative royalties. 
Merchantable timber can also be found throughout the northern half of 
the province, which has only been brought into large-scale production 
over the past 15 years. The forestry sector is a much younger and smaller 
economic contributor than oil and gas, supplying a tenth of what hydro- 
carbons contribute to the provincial GDP (AED, 2004: 5). 

Most forestry and oil and gas companies in Alberta operate on public 
land that is simultaneously accessed by other users, including ranchers, 
aboriginal peoples and recreationalists. Except where aboriginal peoples 
have a comprehensive land claim settlement, or where land is under fed- 
eral jurisdiction, such as a National Park, all such activities are regulated 
by the provincial government, which allocates use permits or resource 
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rights to interested parties in exchange for resource rents. Incompatible 
activities on public land can lead to conflict between users, and the com- 
bined impacts of numerous, overlapping industrial developments on this 
land — particularly oil and gas and forestry — have resulted in extensive 
ecological degradation (Ross, 2002; Schneider, 2002). Specifically, the large 
volume of timber removed for oil and gas extraction and road construc- 
tion, combined with the equally large volume of timber already being har- 
vested for forestry production, is considered a significant threat to the 
sustainability of forest resources in Alberta (Ross, 2002) and regional eco- 
oe integrity (AEP, 1998). The environmental consequences of multiple 

natural resource activities have become so prevalent that 
some natural resource firms have observed detrimental impacts to their 
own operations, such as declines in timber harvest rates. 

The road networks used to access forestry and petroleum resources are 
one of the most significant sources of degradation. Forestry and oil compa- 
nies maintain thousands of separate road networks across the province, 
despite the potential to share roads that provide access to shared areas. Like 
the forestry sector, the oil and gas sector also clears large volumes of timber, 
although it does so to make way for well-site and bitumen mine develop- 
ment. Most of these trees could be used by the forestry sector — allowing it 
to forgo harvest in undisturbed areas — however, the incompatibility of road 
networks often does not allow this timber to be hauled to the nearest mill 
and it is instead left behind or destroyed. In short, a significant reduction of 
the overall environmental impact from these two sectors could be achieved 
simply through better coordination between their respective operations, 
allowing for the sharing of roads and more efficient use of felled timber, 
thereby reducing overall forest removal in the province. Unfortunately, the 
potential for impact reduction is rarely realized. 

There are several explanations for why coordination is so rare. First, 
coordination is not mandated by natural resource law or policy. Second, 
operations from each sector are reviewed and approved by separate reg- 
ulatory bodies, with no formal mechanism for approving coordinated 
activities. Third, the permitting and development processes for the two 
sectors are granted within vastly different temporal scales. Forestry oper- 
ations are planned, reviewed and approved several years in advance of 
actual harvest, as forest management plans take considerable time and 
resources to produce, and companies are mandated to plan for sustained 
yield harvests over 10-year periods. In contrast, the oil and gas sector is 
under extreme competitive pressure to develop the resource quickly — 
usually within six months — and operations are undertaken with very 
little planning, and have a comparatively brief extraction window. Finally, 
natural resources in the province are managed independently, where 
forestry companies are charged with the management of 
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trees and oil and gas companies are responsible for site reclamation after 
the resource has been exhausted. The oil and gas sector has little forest 
management responsibility, despite having a significant impact on forest 
ecosystems. 

Although coordination is not a legislated requirement, some companies 
in these two sectors are voluntarily coordinating their extractive activities 
in order to minimize environmental impacts. Our case study examines 
such efforts between one forestry company and three oil companies that 
have been working together for approximately five years to develop an 
integrated landscape management plan, or ILM. We supplement this case 
with that of a second forestry company working in another region of the 
province, which has had limited success with its attempts to pursue sim- 
ilar integration programmes with oil and gas operators. Initiated by the 
forestry sector, these ILM programmes aim to reduce ecological disrup- 
tion by minimizing redundant road construction, and allow the forestry 
company to utilize timber removed for oil and gas development, thereby 
postponing timber harvests in undisturbed regions. These programmes 
have other benefits for industrial partners, including greater efficiency of 
operations, protection of the provincial timber supply, and ‘social licence’. 
In general, these programmes are broadly supported by the forestry sec- 
tor, but have garnered comparatively little interest from the oil and gas 
sector, particularly conventional oil and gas operators. 

Because the government is responsible for approving all natural 
resource extractive activities on public land, without government support 
and approval of specific ILM projects, these programmes can be signifi- 
cantly delayed or, in some cases, cancelled. The government of Alberta 
has supported these programmes in principle based on their potential to 
improve environmental quality, as well as their compatibility with exist- 
ing policy (Alberta Environment, 2000). In general, the provincial govern- 
ment relies on industry expertise, and accords industrial actors a great 
deal of autonomy in the management of natural resources (Alberta 
Environment, 1999). 

Our case study analysis is based on interviews with key informants in 
the participating companies, regulatory agencies and regional ENGOs. 
Although not directly involved in ILM programmes, the perspectives of 
ENGO representatives were included to elucidate further the state—capital 
relationship in the ILM process, as they are part of the larger network of 
environmental policy actors in the province. Purposive sampling was used 
to identify an initial list of interview respondents. Snowball sampling was 
then used to identify respondents within the broader network of individu- 
als associated with natural resource management and environmental 


improvement in the province, by asking our initial respondents to identify 
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other potential interviewees, including those who may hold a different 
viewpoint from their own. In total, 27 respondents were interviewed, which 
included 10 forestry representatives, seven oil and gas representatives, four 
provincial government personnel and six representatives from various 
ENGOs in the province. Data were collected using face-to-face interviews 
guided by a semi-structured interview questionnaire. Interviews were tran- 
scribed and the text coded, where codes represent ‘tags or labels for assign- 
ing units of meaning to the descriptive or inferential information compiled 
during a study’ and are attached to blocks of connected or unconnected text 
(Miles and Huberman, 1994: 56). Along with the interview analysis, we con- 
ducted a review of Alberta natural resource and land management policies. 


Findings 


Findings from the case study demonstrate that state—capital relations 
influence the success of voluntary environmental reforms, such as ILM. 
Key informants’ explanation of the state-capital relationship deviated sig- 
nificantly from the hypothesized characterizations, as they depicted a 
relationship within which individual capital sectors have unequal access 
to the state. Furthermore, the inflexibility of the regulatory structure, a 
product of these particularized relationships, was thought to be compli- 
cating environmental reforms in the province, as was the marginalization 
of ENGOs in the policy process. 


Close Relations between the State and Capital 

While ecological Marxists tend to evaluate the autonomy of states in 
the process of environmental reform, ecological modernizationists 
presume that close working relationships between states and industrial 
capital facilitates environmental improvements. In our study, all 27 
interviewees suggested that the provincial government has a close and 
cooperative relationship with both the forestry and oil and gas sectors. 
In the words of one individual representing a government agency over- 
looking forestry developments, ‘there’s a fairly close working relation- 
ship between the timber industry and the government. And in some 
respects, there’s almost partnerships.’ Respondents from both the 
forestry and oil and gas sectors also gave positive descriptions of their 
sector’s relationship with the provincial government. All 10 forestry 
and seven oil and gas respondents noted that this relationship is ‘fairly 
close’, that they have a ‘constructive working relationship’ with gov- 
ernment, and there is ‘a high degree of trust’ between government and 
their sector. One forestry respondent explained that, ‘this is an industry 
friendly province’. 
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The six ENGO representatives interviewed noted that in Alberta, the 
relationship of industrial capital — especially the forestry and oil and gas 
sectors — with the state is ‘cosy’ and ‘facilitative’. All of our ENGO respon- 
dents agreed that in their view, the provincial government's main interest 
is in maintaining and increasing industrial production, with little consid- 
eration for environmental impacts. In the words of one ENGO respon- 
dent: ‘Well, I think [the relationship] is pretty cosy. . . . There's so much 
power that goes on behind closed doors. .. . You're dealing with corpo- 
rate powers and you're dealing with a government that endorses corporate 
power to bring forward economic growth.’ Another respondent felt that 
this relationship comes at the expense of environmental quality: Td call 
[their relationship] a partnership . . . the government feels that develop- 
ment in both of the [oil and gas and forestry] sectors is very important to 
the province. They'll do what they can to allow those sectors to continue 
developing. And I think that to some degree, they would allow it to hap- 
pen even when there were adverse impacts.’ Another respondent noted 
that this close relationship helps to facilitate the rapid pace of resource 
development: ‘[provincial agencies] want to see development proceed, so 
[they] go fast on development’. 

Ecological modernizationist and ecological Marxist conceptions of 
state—capital relations generally assume that the state confers similar pref- 
erence to all capital sectors, without recognizing the possibility for differ- 
ential levels of preference. We found an important feature of these 
relations was the extent to which they were sector-specific. While both the 
oil and gas and forestry sectors were characterized as having a favourable 
relationship with government, five of the six ENGO interviewees 
observed that the oil and gas sector is more tightly connected to govern- 
ment than forestry, owing to the greater economic returns from this sec- 
tor. One ENGO respondent explained that the relationship with forestry 
is ‘less cosy than oil and gas. Maybe because it brings in a little less 
money.’ The oil and gas sector was described by one interviewee as ‘the 
Holy Grail here [in Alberta]. It can't easily be touched. . . . The Alberta 
government is not going to curb any kind of development in that area.’ 

All 10 forestry respondents likewise believed that the oil and gas sector 
has a much tighter relationship with government than their own sector and 
holds considerable power in the province. These respondents attributed 
this power differential to ‘the understanding that oil and gas is the eco- 
nomic driver of the province’. One forestry respondent in senior manage- 
ment replied, ‘Oh, [the relationship between government and the oil and 
gas sector] is excellent. Lots of power. They have the power. Right to the 
premier. The [president of a major oil company] doesn’t talk to the minister 
or the deputy [minister]. He talks to [premier] Ralph [Klein]. . . . They're the 
big revenue. And government projects whether they’re going to get paid or 
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not on the oil prices. Their whole economy is based on oil and gas.’ Another 
forestry respondent explained that oil and gas companies ‘carry the ham- 
mer’, while a third described their relationship as ‘a nice little marriage 
together’, with the oil and gas sector playing a major role in provincial deci- 
sion-making. “The bread and butter calls the shots, it seems like’, in the 
words of a fourth respondent. None of the oil and gas respondents, in con- 
trast, wanted to comment on the forestry sector’s relationship with 
the provincial government, noting that they were not familiar enough with 
this sector. 


Regulatory Obstacles 

The regulatory framework governing natural resource extraction and 
other forms of industrial development can limit or expand environmental 
transformations, as it can enforce improvements on industry, facilitate 
voluntary actions or alternatively, mandate rapid development at the 
expense of improvement. Government interviewees noted that this 
framework can limit environmental improvements. As one representative 
explained, The legislation’s not geared for the new plans [such as the ILM 
programme]... a lot of times the legislation is falling a little behind . . . 
right now we're trying to work on updating the ground rules and get 
things a little more up to date with the innovative practices.’ The legisla- 
tion was also described as being sufficiently ambiguous to discourage 
voluntary programmes such as ILM, as unclear land-use guidelines are 
contested among oil and gas and forestry users trying to coordinate their 
operations. In the words of one forestry respondent, ‘interpretation of 
[guidelines] . . . is very incumbent upon what you want [them] to say. 
Because, for the most part, they aren’t written like a law and it becomes 
very confusing.’ In total, four oil and gas, seven forestry and two govern- 
ment respondents agreed that the policy framework constrained integra- 
tion programmes. The remaining eight representatives from industry and 
government did not express this frustration. Because they are not 
involved in implementing ILM operations, this theme did not emerge in 
interviews with ENGO respondents. 

Also emerging from the interviews was a strong critique of the allocation 
system for oil and gas leases. This system was blamed for encouraging 
rapid, opportunistic extraction, and inhibiting cooperative land manage- 
ment, which requires a systemic, long-term and large-scale approach to 
planning and operations. Six of the seven oil and gas respondents, and 
seven of the 10 forestry respondents noted that the ILM programmes are 
complicated by policies designed to expedite and expand oil and gas devel- 
opment. One oil and gas respondent suggested that the government should 
encourage environmental improvement through changes to the rights dis- 
position and ‘either claw back or constrain rights dispositions in certain 
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areas to accommodate environmental values’. Another oil and gas respandent 
noted that the rigidity of the policy framework governing their sector con- 
strains long-term planning with the forestry sector, necessary for environ- 
mental programmes such as ILM: ‘Tt takes a little bit of time [to integrate with 
the forestry sector]. We can’t plan anything usually because we get that right 
[to extract] for five years and then we have to just get in there as fast as we can. 
And usually that window doesn’t allow us to do any kind of planning about 
what we're going to do with all the intervening land in between and what 
the best development for that is.’ 

More than half of the interviewees described provincial government 
policy as lagging behind proactive companies that are promoting innova- 
tive environmental reforms. A forestry respondent complained that ‘for 
those companies that are proactive, the government moves too slowly in 
instituting environmental policy and procedure’. Another forestry 
respondent believed that the government was not opposed to environ- 
mental improvements: “There has been a push by some governments [for 
environmental improvements], so I think they have a key component in 
it. [But] I don’t necessarily think they’re striving forward. I don’t feel like 
they are the immediate leaders.’ Four of the six ENGO respondents also 
believed that the provincial government is not interested in leading envi- 
ronmental policy improvements and prefers to let companies determine 
the direction and extent of reform. With reference to the ILM pro- 
grammes, one ENGO respondent explained that ‘I think the industry 
itself has been trying [to improve environmental protection in Alberta]. 
I’m not really sure where government’s at. They look at [industry] and 
say ... you're self-governing, so go for it. . . . I think that the industry itself 
is trying, basically because they look really bad and people are getting fed 
up. Government is secondarily [involved] . . . so the industry is setting a 
higher standard.’ Four oil and gas, seven forestry and two government 
respondents also expressed this attitude. 


Marginallzation of ENGOs In the Policy Process 

ENGOs are not directly involved in the development of ILM pro- 
grammes, as these are corporate programmes and ENGOs are not 
accorded any formal resource management authority in the province. 
According to five of our industry respondents, these groups have never- 
theless influenced the adoption of the ILM programmes, as industry tries 
to maintain a ‘social licence’ in an increasingly environmentally aware 
and active civil society. More broadly speaking, ecological modernization 
and ecological Marxist theories both recognize that ENGOs are instru- 
mental in triggering environmental reform. ENGOs apply pressure on 
both the state and industry and are therefore seen as an essential compo- 
nent of the state-societal transformations necessary for environmental 
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reform. By employing an ecological rationality, they play an important 
role in environmental reform, even in the case of industry-initiated 
improvements, as they provide information and perspectives that counter 
those offered by development proponents, and can sometimes ensure 
higher public approval for projects. 

Respondents were therefore asked to characterize the relationship 
between the provincial government and ENGOs. There was considerable 
agreement among interviewees that ENGOs have a poor relationship 
with government. Specifically, all six ENGO respondents uniformly char- 
acterized their relationship with the Alberta government as negative, not- 
ing their dissatisfaction with a number of public participation processes 
associated with natural resource developments. One respondent, in refer- 
ence to all environmental groups in Alberta, explained that The govern- 
ment doesn’t like [ENGOs]. Tolerates them because it’s part of the public 
process. Will sideline them when possible. The environmental groups are 
frustrated. They walked out of the “Special Places” [protected areas] 
process. They just gave up in disgust. Threw up their hands and walked 
out.” In general, ENGO respondents characterized their relationship with 
the government as being ‘antagonistic’ and ‘confrontational’. 

Two of the four government respondents, furthermore, offered similar 
responses, explaining that many government personnel consider ENGOs 
to be in conflict with dominant industrial interests, and that personnel 
overseeing industrial developments will try to minimize opportunities for 
ENGO participation in order to avoid confrontation. In the words of one 
government interviewee, ‘I would say [the relationship] is probably some- 
what wary looking at what [ENGOs’] goals are.’ 

Two oil and gas and five forestry interviewees characterized the relation- 
ship in a comparable way, explaining that ENGOs feel marginalized and 
that the provincial government is trying not to conflict with these groups. 
One forestry respondent joked, ‘I don’t know that they have [a relationship]. 
That's how I'd characterize it’; while another explained, ‘the government 
accommodates them and tries to keep them on the back burner so that 
they're not going to [be] pulling them into the [newspaper] headlines’. 
Similar to the ENGO respondents, one oil and gas interviewee was also 
aware of ENGO frustration with public participation processes: T think the 
prevailing feeling in the ENGO community is that the provincial government 
tends to want to set up lots of roundtable type of collaborative processes. 
They take a lot of time, involve a lot of energy, spin a lot of wheels, and at the 
end of it not much changes, you know? That's kind of revealing. There are a 
lot of people in [the ENGO] segment that I deal with who are starting not to 
want to participate [in government roundtables] and [are] withdrawing.’ 
Other research also supports this theme of symbolic involvement from the 
ENGO sector in Alberta (e.g. Davidson and MacKendrick, 2004). 
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Of the respondents not expressing this theme, two government, four oil 
and gas and four forestry respondents indicated that they did not have an 
opinion on the government's relationship with ENGOs in the province, 
while one oil and gas and one forestry respondent believed that ENGOs 
in the province are sufficiently counterproductive in natural resource 
management decision-making that a close relationship with government 
is not possible. 


Discussion 


Voluntary environmental improvement in Alberta cannot readily be 
explained through either ecological modernizationist or ecological 
Marxist perspectives. On the one hand, as anticipated by ecological 
Marxists, the Albertan state appears to promote the interests of those 
industries upon which they depend for revenues — industries that have 
shown themselves to be quite destructive to the natural environment — 
over and above the goal of environmental protection. On the other 
hand, industrial organizations have also expressed awareness of the 
benefits of environmental protection, and have initiated programmes in 
pursuit of these benefits. In this section, we discuss first the implica- 
tions of this study for ecological modernization and ecological 
Marxism, and subsequently propose a more nuanced understanding of 
the roles of capital and the state in environmental reform. In closing, we 
deviate from these theories somewhat to comment on the various 
incentives, costs and relative power of specific state institutions and 
capitals and speculate as to how they influence environmental reform 
in the province of Alberta. 


Implications for Ecological Marxism and Ecological 
Modernization Theories 

Studies of environmental improvement require a richer description of 
‘capital’ than is often provided, to the extent that it may be more appro- 
priate to differentiate among multiple ‘capitals’. In environmental sociol- 
ogy, capital is often characterized as a cohesive unit, as is civil society and 
the state. Capital is, however, a highly differentiated group of actors even 
among industries in similar sectors — such as the raw materials sector. 
Certain neo-Marxist scholars, most notably Poulantzas (1978), have 
already illustrated the means by which capital can become fractured 
under various phases of capitalism. Our analysis similarly identifies divi- 
sions within capital, but focuses on environmental degradation as the 
triggering mechanism for these divisions. In this context, the multifaceted 
character of capital becomes increasingly visible, particularly when there 
is a fundamental incongruity in the incentives for environmental 
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improvements, leading some sectors to push for reforms while others 
resist, making apparent the tensions within capital. Specifically, in the 
case study presented in this article, the forestry sector is pushing for envi- 
ronmental improvements while the oil and gas sector and the policy 
framework supporting it resist these improvements. The case study also 
reveals how the state—apital relationship can contribute to tensions 
between capital sectors. While the Albertan state has close ties to both the 
forestry and oil and gas capital sectors, its much stronger links with the 
oil and gas sector complicate the implementation of environmental pro- 
grammes, which tend to be initiated by forestry companies. Interview 
data suggest that the relationship between the state and the oil and gas 
sector is sufficiently strong and the policy regime adequately structured 
in favour of oil and gas development such that even moderately innova- 
tive greening programmes — which would not be expected to threaten 
industrial production — are problematic. Furthermore, the state’s interest 
in oil and gas expansion is thought to be sufficiently strong that even pro- 
gressive companies from this very sector encounter problems when par- 
ticipating in environmental programmes. In our case study, the few oil 
and gas companies that were willing to participate in the ILM pro- 
grammes were constrained by the overall political structure designed to 
support the sector’s operations, forcing operators to resist these con- 
straints in order to participate in the ILM programmes. As such, we pro- 
pose that under conditions of considerable dynamism — such as when 
environmental degradation starts to infringe upon industrial expansion — 
in certain cases capital begins to fracture as some capital sectors may bear 
disproportionate environmental impacts, or face different incentives for 
environmental improvement. Consequently, it may be appropriate for 
environmental sociologists to examine the differential position of multiple 
capitals in environmental transformation. 

Furthermore, the optimism expressed by ecological modernizationists 
needs to be tempered in several respects. On the one hand, this study pro- 
vides some initial support for this theory, to the extent that some capital 
sectors are exhibiting a growing interest in environmental improvement as 
a rational response to the impacts of environmental degradation. Forest 
companies in particular are attempting to initiate reforms, despite the lack 
of responsiveness of government officials and a regulatory framework that 
is not well suited to such improvements. The state is — to a limited extent 
~ also pursuing environmental improvements through network gover- 
nance structures involving industry and civil society. On the other hand, 
this study highlights the extent to which certain industries are far more 
conducive to techno-scientific treatment than others, calling for a temper- 
ing of enthusiasm within ecological modernization theory for the potential 
role of techno-scientific mechanisms in environmental improvement. 
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Specifically, the extraction of raw materials in the natural resource sector 
inevitably entails landscape-scale, ecosystemic impacts, placing limits on 
options for techno-scientific advances to foster environmental improve- 
ments in extractive industries. Moreover, the structural needs of hydrocar- 
bon development are very different from forestry; removals of forest for oil 
and gas developments can be permanent and extensive, whereas forestry 
removals are managed to allow for eventual regeneration (albeit this has 
not always been the case historically). 

That said, even those technical advances currently available that are 
capable of minimizing the ecological impact of extractive activities have yet 
to be fully implemented, due to rigidities in the natural resource regulatory 
regime, calling into question the functionalist presumptions regarding insti- 
tutional reform embedded in ecological modernization theory. Those state 
institutions responsible for overseeing the management of the province's 
forests have proven themselves resistant to calls for reform even from 
industrial constituents. This is in large part due to the complexity of historic 
land tenure and resource access rights that have evolved in an independ- 
ent, resource-specific manner. As well, the regulatory structures maintained 
by the state have been designed to ensure a maximum flow of revenues 
from oil and gas, and force environmental improvements to conform to 
boundaries set by such regulations. These structural constraints translate 
into stagnant institutional reform in Alberta, where environmental trans- 
formation has to date been characterized by incremental, site-specific and 
capital-initiated adjustments. In other words, even if a majority of institu- 
tional actors responsible for environmental degradation became self-aware 
of their environmental impacts and expressed a desire to employ an eco- 
logical rationality, the slow pace of institutional reform would likely restrict 
their ability to do so. 

At the root of the regulatory inflexibility inhibiting institutional reform 
in Alberta is a privileged relationship between the government and the oil 
and gas sector. Although ecological modernization assumes that closer 
state-capital relations enable reform, we find that when the state is 
unwilling to support environmental improvement processes, this close 
relationship can actually inhibit reform. At the same time, these findings 
cannot solely be explained in terms of the state’s role in the treadmill of 
production, which tends to treat capital as an undifferentiated entity that 
considers environmental advancements as largely antithetical. Instead, in 
this study, distinct sets of capitalist interests towards the environment 
were revealed. Namely, because forest companies are dependent on a 
land-based resource that is sensitive to environmental conditions, these 
companies have a much greater stake in environmental improvement 
than do companies in the hydrocarbon sector, whose primary resources 
are not subject to changes in volume from environmental stress. That said, 
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even oil and gas representatives have complained about the breakneck 
pace of development set by the hydrocarbon leasing system, calling into 
question the extent to which the state is merely acting at the behest of oil 
and gas capitals in an instrumental fashion. Structural-functionalist 
accounts of the state’s interest likewise fall short. Rather than asserting 
a degree of relative autonomy in the promotion of capitalist economic 
production more generally, the state’s efforts to increase revenues from 
oil and gas production — a non-renewable resource whose production 
peak is already past — is not only of limited value to long-term economic 
development, it is furthermore in direct conflict with other land-based 
uses with longer, more stable development potential. The state’s interest 
in oil and gas expansion is therefore better explained by a historically 
defined relationship with the oil and gas sector. For the past 60 years, 
Alberta’s treasury has been funded with lucrative revenues from this 
sector, while other revenue-generating mechanisms, such as public and 
private taxation, have consistently been downplayed (Parkland 
Institute, 2002). 

Finally, the state has to date not been responsive to pressures from civil 
society. ENGOs were perceived by most key informants as peripheral to, 
rather than closely associated with, the state. Overall, the relative weakness 
and subsequent marginalization of ENGOs in the Albertan environmental 
policy community can be expected to limit the political consideration of 
alternative development paths, and has contributed to an antagonistic 
political environment. The marginalization of ENGOs in this province sug- 
gests that the key political processes necessary for the institutionalization 
of an ecological rationality are not yet underway in Alberta. 


Incentives, Costs and Relative Power of Institutional 
Actors 
By examining this instance of voluntary environmental improvement 
through two opposing theoretical frameworks we argue that state—apital 
relations in the process of environmental transformation are more 
nuanced than typically recognized within environmental sociology. 
Similar to the institutional politics approach developed by Edwin Amenta 
in his analysis of US social policy (Amenta, 1998), we further argue that 
by disaggregating the state apparatus, one can begin to observe an even 
greater complexity in the state—capital relationship under conditions of 
environmental reform. Such an approach entails analysis of the respective 
incentives, costs and relative power of each institutional actor when it 
comes to initiating environmental reform. 

We observe that the incentives, costs and relative power of specific state 
institutions and capital can vary significantly, impinging on reform 
efforts. Table 1 describes how variations in these three factors between the 
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Table 1 Incentives, Costs and Relative Power Associated with Integrated Landscape 


Management 
Institution Incentives Costs Relative power 
Forest industry High Low Low 
Oil and gas industry Low Moderate High 
Forestry regulators Moderate High Low 
Oil and gas regulators Low High Moderate 
State administration Low Moderate High 


forestry and oil and gas sectors, their respective regulatory bodies and the 
state administration serve to limit the chances for environmental reform 
in the case of voluntary integrated landscape management in Alberta. 

As the table shows, the forestry industry has perhaps the greatest incen- 
tive to initiate ILM, for two obvious reasons: forest management options 
are currently restricted by the extent of oil and gas development on the 
forest landscape, and the timber harvested in association with oil and gas 
activities represents a net loss to their standing reserves. At the same time, 
the costs to forestry companies of engaging in ILM are quite low as they 
already participate in planning consistent with an ILM approach. As a 
newer and smaller player in Alberta’s economy and polity, however, 
forestry companies have relatively little power to influence either the state 
or the actions of their sectoral counterparts. 

Oil and gas companies, in contrast, have a tremendous amount of 
power to influence policy. Despite a handful of companies from this sec- 
tor interested in ILM, the only potential incentive to participate would be 
from environmental movement pressure or the threat of more stringent 
regulation. As already discussed, ENGOs in Alberta are relatively weak 
and have been effectively marginalized, and the state has shown little 
interest in imposing stricter environmental regulations — in fact quite the 
opposite. There would likely be moderate costs associated with engaging 
in ILM because it would require a higher level of resource planning and 
management than currently demanded of oil and gas operators. 

The potential for regulatory reform in support of ILM is low because 
the relative power of the forestry and oil and gas regulatory bodies likely 
reflects the power of their primary constituents. While the agency regu- 
lating forestry activities faces a slightly higher incentive for reform — 
given that it is their constituency calling for it — the costs of engaging in 
the institutional reform that would be necessary to facilitate ILM would 
be enormous, because it would require integrating entirely separate 
regulatory activities. Given that ILM would demand a higher level of 
management planning from the oil and gas sector, finally, it is possible 
that province-wide institutionalization of this management approach 
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could slow the pace of development, and thereby represent a direct disin- 
centive for the state administration, as well as higher costs in the form of 
reduced treasury contributions. 

In short, the potential for environmental reform in this instance is slim. 
What is needed is an alliance between state and private institutions that 
share strong incentive and power structures, and an equitable distribu- 
tion of costs and benefits. Instead, those with the greatest incentives for 
reform currently enjoy the lowest degree of power and face the lowest 
costs. Those actors with the most power also happen to have the lowest 
incentive, and face the highest potential costs for doing so. 


Conclusion 


Our case study of natural resource management in Alberta has evaluated 
the role of state—capital relations in the process of environmental improve- 
ment, revealing that this relationship does not conform to the ideal types 
presented by either ecological modernization or ecological Marxism. We 
have identified a plurality of capitals and state interests in Alberta, each 
with separate incentives, power and capacities for environmental trans- 
formation. The distinction between capital sectors is evidenced by the 
contrast between the oil and gas sector’s close relationship with the state 
and the more contradictory relationship between the state and the 
forestry sector — a considerably less lucrative and powerful sector with 
greater incentive for environmental improvements. This case study 
begins to reveal the tensions and fractures within capital that arise under 
conditions of considerable environmental change, in this case the dispro- 
portionate resource scarcity faced by the forestry sector from the con- 
sumption of forested land by various forms of industrial development, 
including oil and gas extraction. Consequently, we argue that it may be 
more appropriate to differentiate among multiple capitals within the 
process of environmental transformation. 

We also suggest, as have others (e.g. Buttel, 2000; Hajer, 1995; Mol, 1996), 
that ecological modernization must problematize the process of institu- 
tional reform in environmental transformation. As this case study illus- 
trates, even when technological and scientific solutions to environmental 
problems are available to these actors, without the support of governing 
institutions these mechanisms may not be sufficient to lead to environmen- 
tal reform. Despite being an industry-led environmental programme in an 
‘industry friendly province’, the state is found to be one of the key barriers 
to the implementation of the ILM initiatives. The state is also found to be 
aligning itself more closely with capital-producing sectors associated with 
the greatest economic returns to the public treasury, while marginalizing 
civil society actors that contest the logic of industrial expansion. In Alberta, 
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as well as in other provinces, the state is well positioned to play a key role 
in environmental reform in the natural resource sector, particularly as much 
of this reform will take place on public land administered by its agencies. 
By emphasizing the role of non-state actors and institutions, as well as the 
promise of science and technology, ecological modernization theorists may 
be underestimating the enormous administrative and ideological shifts nec- 
essary within state institutions. In the province of Alberta, such shifts will 
likely involve reforms to the government treasury and natural resource 
policies to allow for alternative forms of revenue generation, other than 
dependence on natural resource rents. 

Its privileged relationship with the oil and gas sector and antagonistic rela- 
tionship with civil society also demonstrates that the Albertan state is far 
from undertaking significant environmental advancements. These relations 
appear to be a product of a historically defined association with the oil and 
gas sector, which is not inclusive of civil society or capital sectors espousing 
an ecological rationality. Furthermore, environmental reforms proposed by 
other capital sectors create tensions in the state’s close relationship with the 
oil and gas sector, thereby inhibiting environmental improvements that over- 
lap with oil and gas activity. Complexities within the state itself are also iden- 
tified such that the difference in incentives, costs and relative power among 
state bureaucratic agencies with the ability to mobilize institutional reform 
serves to restrict environmental advancement. Environmental reform in 
Alberta, therefore, would benefit from an approach recognizing that envi- 
ronmental transformation involves reciprocal, rather than autonomous, 
state-society relationships adequately supported by institutional structures 
that offset the costs of environmental reform while also providing agents 
with sufficient power and incentive to implement improvement measures. 
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abstract; Throughout the western world, change is underway in systems of old 
age provision. The dynamics associated with this are tricky to grasp, however. 
Pension systems are subject to marketization yet collectivistic attitudes and 
public interventions persist. This article argues that the dynamics of change can 
be elucidated when considering the hybrid architecture of what can be labelled 
the culture of old age provision, with the latter seen as being shaped by two 
major moral rationales: the idea of pensions being a citizen’s wage and the con- 
cept of the self-made pension. Comparing two western pension systems (that of 
Canada and that of Germany) and drawing on evidence concerning both public 
and non-public pension schemes, the analysis reveals a reconfiguration in the 
cultural architecture of these systems. The increasing marketization echoes the 
concept of self-made pensions but remains accompanied by a recalibration in line 
with the citizen’s wage concept, though this occurs in new and country-specific 
forms. The result is paradoxical to some extent: while there is a tendency towards 
more liberal institutional designs, with the two-tier pension system becoming a 
reality in Germany too, the collectivistic impulse may turn out to be more influ- 
ential in liberal Canada than in corporatist Germany. 


keywords: comparative social policy + institutional change + markets + old age 
+ welfare state 


Throughout the western world, the marketization of retirement provision 
is a topical issue. The financial services industry has taken centre stage 
(Quadango, 1999), benefits increasingly depend on stock markets, and 
new ‘public/private mixes’ materialize (Rein and Behrendt, 2004: 190). 
While pension systems have always embraced non-collective elements, 
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the emergence of “pension fund capitalism’ (Clark, 2003: 40-6) does make 
a difference. Current and future cohorts of senior citizens have to cope 
with the ‘individualization of retirement experiences’ (Vickerstaff and 
Cox, 2005) and with public policies placing an ‘emphasis on individual- 
ized strategies’ (Estes et al., 2003: 78). It appears that ‘private responsibil- 
ity supplants the public quest for communal security’ (Gilbert, 2002: 5); 
the idea of ‘active and discerning welfare consumers’ (Mann, 2006: 77-8) 
becomes a major reference point for pension policies. 

Notwithstanding these developments, pension systems still contain a 
substantial dose of collective responsibility (Hyde et al., 2006). They 
remain influenced by non-market rationales, as public regulations aiming 
at preventing poverty among future pensioners exemplify internationally. 
Indeed, these regulations imply that — as a number of students of old age 
provision have argued — moral sense is instilled in pension systems (see 
Bode, 2007). However, little attention has hitherto been paid to what hap- 
pens in that respect when these systems undergo institutional change. As 
is illustrated in this article, current transformations in these systems can 
be understood as an expression of new patterns of collective sense-making 
within what is referred to as the ‘official culture’ of a given society; they 
reflect an evolution in the moral embeddedness of pension systems and a 
changing culture of old age provision. 

This article, departing from the observation of increasing marketization, 
looks at the fate of those collectively held ideas that were associated with pen- 
sion systems in the past. It does so through a multi-tiered analysis embracing 
different types of pension schemes and their evolution, setting the focus on 
institutional designs, media communication and some quantitative data. 
To examine the role of culture in retirement provision, it undertakes a two- 
country comparison of national pension landscapes, with a particular eye on 
how these (changing) landscapes connect with the moral rationales that 
helped shape retirement provision throughout the last century. 

The two countries selected for comparison are Canada and Germany. 
While Canada is one of the few western nations where the public/private 
mix has always been openly acknowledged, the German pension land- 
scape has long been perceived as a one-pillar, social insurance based, sys- 
tem. More generally, comparative studies in social policy often take for 
granted that Canada belongs to a liberal welfare regime while Germany is 
seen to epitomize a more collectivistic, corporatist regime type. Following 
the recent inception of state-subsidized personal savings plans, however, 
the German system is undergoing paradigmatic change, and this reflects 
a new configuration located between national path-dependency and 
worldwide convergence. Thus, a second question this article deals with is 
whether pension systems that were hitherto widely assumed to belong to 
different ‘families of welfare (states)’ are now converging. 
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The argument runs as follows: the first section briefly reviews the 
literature on cultural issues of old age welfare. In particular, it highlights 
the hybrid character of modern pension systems and their moral under- 
pinnings. The second part depicts the institutional settings of the 
Canadian and the German pension systems and the moral rationales 
underlying these settings. It also shows recent developments in the two 
systems and in the collective sense-making affecting these systems. The 
conclusion discusses the findings with respect to both comparative wel- 
fare state analysis and the interplay between moral rationales and institu- 
tional settings. 


The Culture of Old Age Provision 


The cultural approach to social welfare provision has attracted increasing 
attention throughout recent years (Baldock, 2000; Chamberlyne et al., 
1999; Pfau-Effinger, 2005). That culture does matter here is substantiated 
by the variation of welfare programmes across the western world — 
apparently, it is not the sole interaction of economic interests that 
explains institutional diversity. Rather, welfare state institutions are car- 
riers of particular concepts of social justice, gender stereotypes or the 
roles assigned to individuals in a given society (Arts and Verburg, 2001; 
Rothstein, 1998). Beliefs, attitudes and values originating in these con- 
cepts constitute the cultural foundations of welfare states. 

Drawing on this line of thought, pensions systems can be viewed as 
being embedded in a multifaceted and dynamic culture of old age provision, 
with the notion of culture referring here to social meanings associated 
with the institutional architecture of these systems in a given collectivity. 
It can be argued that each society embraces an ‘official culture’ reflected 
by patterns of collective sense-making gaining prominence in the public 
sphere — and part of this sense-making is about what is deemed good or 
bad with regard to retirement provision. While culture ‘is revealed by its 
outward manifestations and cannot be... measured’ (Baldock, 2000: 124), 
it can be examined by looking at meanings commonly conferred upon 
institutions and policies. Thus, one can draw on the discourse societal 
elites hold during a reform process, or on statements coming from collec- 
tive actors rooted in related organizational fields (for instance, financial 
companies or trade unions). This article suggests that formal institutions 
are intertwined with this collective sense-making, notwithstanding the 
pluralistic character of the latter.’ It further assumes that collective sense- 
making as related to social welfare provision is informed by particular 
moral rationales, i.e. sets of generalized norms and rules. Institutional set- 
tings can evolve, and with changing moral rationales, the culture of old 
age provision is moving on the whole. 
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Yet what have been the major characteristics of this culture during the 
20th century? As Kohli (1987) has argued, western societies have made 
sense of old age as being a stage in the life course that deserves a particu- 
lar social status. Across the western world, this has been compounded 
with a collective organization of retirement under the control of the welfare 
state, though by different means. In some countries, the responsibility for 
old age provision lay with the state alone wheress in others, governments 
devolved administrative duties to bodies (co-)managed by actors rooted in 
civil society (Bode, 2003). Elsewhere, firms and their employees have been 
encouraged by tax incentives to invest in company-based retirement pro- 
vision, thus corporatizing social citizenship, as Dobbin (2002) has put it. 

Yet everywhere, moral sense was instilled in the regulation of old age 
(Estes et al., 2003: 103ff.). At the onset of statutory old age provision, wel- 
fare for the elderly based on the old poor laws implied social stigma 
(Snell, 1986). Subsequently, old age became acknowledged as an ordinary 
stage of everyone’s life course, with public intervention becoming ‘nor- 
malized’ for large sections of the population(s). The collective organi- 
zation of retirement was (and still is) infused with concerns such as 
intergenerational fairness or gender equality. Some scholars have concep- 
tualized this as a ‘moral economy’ in which pension systems and policies 
are shaped by collectively held ideas justifying institutionalized income 
flows towards the elderly (Beland and Myles, 2005; Kohli, 1987; Mau, 
2003; Minkler and Cole, 1991). 

Myles (1984: 1) has argued that with ‘state responsibility for the elderly’ 
becoming a ‘taken-for-granted part of everyday life’, the ‘characteristic 
form that social benefits for the elderly eventually acquired in all of the 
advanced capitalist countries is that of a citizen’s wage’. Consequently, 
retirement was ‘exempted from control by the market’. Old age is con- 
ceived of here as a social condition affecting each citizen and requiring a 
uniform treatment by society. This moral embeddedness does not imply 
equal pensions for all, but it underlines the generalization of a principle 
saying that elder generations should be awarded collective benefits 
because they deserve it. 

Many scholars subscribe to this concept, including those researching 
the situation in Germany and Canada. Snell (1986) adopts the concept in 
his historic analysis of Canada’s flat-rate, universalistic tier. He views this 
tier as ‘a new form of property’ based on a ‘culture of entitlement’ (Snell, 
1986: 101). Furthermore, he posits that ‘the “citizen’s wage” recognized 
the contributions of the elderly to society’ (Snell, 1986: 221). Others have 
alluded to a ‘moral contract’ underlying the Canadian pension system 
(Bernier, 2003: 49). This contract yields basic income security to all elderly 
citizens irrespective of their social status — it is universalistic in kind and 
reflects a leitmotiv that is ‘social security for all instead of social assistance 
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for the needy’ (McDonald and Wanner, 1990: 32). Means-tested pensions 
have persisted as a complement. They may appear as limiting the citizen’s 
wage character of public pensions, through a humiliating control of the 
private sphere of retirees. This, however, is less the case where large 
cohorts of retirees are claimants and take-up of benefits is publicly 
encouraged. In this respect, means-tested pensions conform to the citi- 
zen's wage approach. 

In Germany, social insurance has been viewed as a vehicle for *collec- 
tively pooling social risks” (Leitner and Lessenich, 2003: 330), while at the 
same time embodying two further collectivist elements. One is the provi- 
sion of redistributive interpersonal solidarity (for instance, between those 
with full careers and those with temporary job leaves); the second refers to 
the organization of an “income and consumption smoothing over the life 
cycle’ (Schmahl, 2004: 166). Insurance benefits are widely conceived of as 
being ‘a “fair” reward for individual contributions during one’s life’ 
(Clasen, 1997: 80). To be sure, social insurance relies heavily on the 
so-called equivalence principle — the pension level hinges on previous con- 
tributions. Citizenship as such does not justify the payment of a decent 
pension. However, corporatist social insurance schemes are infused with 
the idea of younger generations supporting those who have contributed to 
the production of collective prosperity over their life-span, and who now 
deserve a fair share of current societal wealth, together with a considera- 
tion of eventual individual hardship. From this perspective, the idea of the 
citizen's wage has been enshrined into the corporatist social security 
model, which represents a ‘moral order’ based on “social solidarity”.* 

However, as Myles (1984: 23) has rightly argued, there is also emphasis 
placed ‘notions on self-help and self-reliance’ in Western pension systems. 
Reference is made here to a further moral rationale embedding these sys- 
tems from their very beginning — a market ethos saying that everybody 
should take care of retirement provision on his or her own. It is a market 
ethos because the idea of investing in savings is prominent in both the pri- 
vate pension industry and social insurance based systems. Myles had in 
mind that, through the partial adoption of actuarial techniques from pri- 
vate insurance, (future) retirees ‘confront the state as a consumer who had 
purchased a commodity’ (Myles, 1984: 36), even within a state-managed 
system. Referring to Canada, Deaton (1989: 21) equally contends that ‘indi- 
vidual “thrift” or “savings” have been central, if not always explicit, 
ideological principles . . . of state income security arrangements for the 
elderly’. While social insurance systems contain elements that are blur- 
ring the market rationale, the latter is currently growing more important, 
given the ‘shift from social insurance benefits to voluntary private saving 
plans’ in German pension policies (Lamping and Rüb, 2004: 173) or 
(federal) Canadian governments ‘putting the onus and opportunity on 
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personal and private sector measures for retirement savings’ (Rice and 
Prince, 2000: 127). Thus, the market ethos may be more or less prominent 
within a given pension scheme. 

This also applies to employer-based pension plans. It is true that the 
availability, and the properties, of the latter depend on the relative position 
of a given employee within the labour market and on the willingness of 
employers to provide pensions. Hence the market rationale matters here. 
Yet there may be a collectivistic element in corporate pensions, too. Deaton 
(1989: 24) views a ‘ “continuity of income” approach’ and a ‘deferred wage 
doctrine’ as having laid the grounds for what he terms a ‘system of private 
social security’ in Canada. There is a collective belief that the older worker 
has a right to retire ‘by virtue of many years of service at a job’ (McDonald 
and Wanner, 1990: 4; emphasis added). This service gains society-wide 
recognition, materializing in tax breaks awarded to those enrolled in cor- 
porate defined-benefit retirement plans. This way of institutionalizing 
occupational pensions does not address a nation’s citizen as such. 
However, it draws on a generalized social condition which is that of a 
salaried employee. From this perspective, occupational pension schemes 
exhibit a collectivist moral underpinning as well 

The culture of old age provision, then, is significantly shaped by two 
concurring concepts: the collectivistic citizen's wage on the one hand, and 
the self-made pension, including the market ethos related to it, on the other. 
Apart from non-tax-advantaged savings plans and ‘pure’ universalistic 
flat-rate pensions, all tiers of contemporary pension systems are built 
upon mixed rationales. There is, accordingly, a hybrid culture of old age 
provision,” with the citizen’s wage and the self-made pension forming the 
two polar rationales of a dynamic continuum (see Figure 1). State-run 
contributory schemes are considerably influenced by the (collectivistic) 
idea of a citizen’s wage (as shown by the solid arrow in the upper part of 
the diagram); yet they contain ingredients drawn from the private insur- 
ance industry (as illustrated by the thin dotted arrows in the diagram). 
In numerous pensions systems, moreover, pension benefits depend on 
where, and to what extent, citizens have participated in the market for 
waged labour. Conversely, there is a collectivist rationale within 
employer-based retirement schemes, beyond the self-made pension 
approach underlying them (see the thicker dotted arrows in the diagram). 
Even private savings vehicles are subject to some collectivistic endorse- 
ment as most of them are tax-advantaged (as indicated by the thin dotted 
arrow in the upper part of Figure 1). If, however, the culture of old age 
provision exhibits a hybrid character, with moral rationales spreading 
over several tiers of pension systems, change is likely to occur not as a 
uniform evolution but rather in the form of adjustments taking place at 
different levels. 
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Figure 1 The Hybrid Culture of Old Age Provision 


Pension Systems as Dynamic Hybrids: Canada 
and Germany Compared 


This section examines two western pension systems with an eye on the 
dynamic relation between institutional settings and underlying moral 
rationales. It starts with a brief depiction of the systems as they have 
matured during the last century. Then recent changes are outlined. While 
the portrayals of institutional settings draw on overviews found in the 
general literature, the investigation of the latest developments is based on 
an extensive review of the quality press.* 


Canada 
Dealing with Canada usually implies dealing with several provincial enti- 
ties, especially when cultural issues are at issue. However, the bulk of 
retirement provision is under national supervision, and even emblematic 
of a pan-Canadian culture. Moreover, the non-public parts of the sector fol- 
low a general North American line of (economic) transformation. For this 
overview, then, provincial particularities are only referred to in passing. 
The Canadian pension system” consists of two public schemes, on the 
one hand, and a two-tiered private pension sector, on the other. The first 
pillar embraces a universalistic flat-rate basic pension scheme, amended 
by income-tested supplementary old age benefits during the 1960s. Today, 
this first tier, called ‘old age security’ (OAS), grants each retiree a pension 
worth approximately one-sixth of the average wage. Thus, it is a true 
citizen’s wage, funded by federal tax and under the control of the national 
government. Fifteen percent of a pensioner’s total income exceeding a 
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certain ceiling (roughly twice the average wage) is clawed back by the 
state. The second public tier (managed by the Canadian Pension Plan and 
the Régie des rentes du Quebec [CPP/RRQ]) is mandatory as well and 
based on wages earned. Indexed on prices, the scheme is funded by a pay- 
roll contribution approaching 10 percent of the salary, half to be paid in by 
employers. It embraces survivor and disability benefits, a ‘child drop-out 
clause’ (yielding credit points to parents on temporary job leave) as well 
as a rule according to which 15 percent of the lowest wages received by 
the insured during their professional career are excluded from the calcu- 
lation of the ratio of income replacement. Also, benefits are capped. Thus, 
the scheme is slightly redistributive in character. 

While, in essence, the CPP/RRQ is a pay-as-you-go plan, contributions 
exceed current payment obligations in order to pre-fund the scheme, as 
the range of entitlements is expected to grow significantly in the future. 
Statistically, the scheme provides a per capita payment worth a quarter of 
the average wage. Those who do not receive via this second tier a trans- 
fer equal to one-third of the average wage are eligible for the aforemen- 
tioned supplement bringing the pension up to this level. On top of this, 
some provinces grant additional (small) allowances to poorer retirees. 
Given the existence of the basic tier and the redistributive nature of the 
contributory system, the moral rationale prevalent in Canada’s public 
pension sector widely corresponds to the concept of the citizen’s wage. 

This sector has remained unchanged over the last 20 years, apart from a 
slight modification of the pension calculation rules.* The decisions taken after 
the ‘Great Pension Debate’ (which took place during the mid-1980s, followed 
by a another, albeit brief, public dispute on pension reform 10 years later) 
endorsed the contributory principle by both reducing universalism (this was 
the effect of the claw-back mechanism) and pre-funding the CPP/RRQ. 
Thereby, both a rise in retirement age or cuts in current pension rates were 
avoided. Moreover, child-related payments were amended, strengthening 
the redistributive character of the public system. The generous tax incentives 
for private savings introduced during the 1980s have persisted, with the aim 
of extending the population’s coverage by the private sector. 

By tradition, this private sector plays an important role in Canada. 
Around half of all pension benefits stem from (mostly) tax-advantaged 
private or corporate savings plans. More than one in two Canadians 
expect payments from personal or occupational savings accounts, part of 
which being partial pensions, as contribution holidays are widespread. 
Most plan holders belong to the (upper) middle classes. The bulk of pri- 
vate insurance is employer provided. Plans involving equal contributions 
by sponsors and employees are commonplace although employers are 
often responsible for adequately funding the plan. Benefits mainly 
depend upon both final salaries (with the reference period ranging up to 
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the last five working years), and on length of employment. However, 
occupational plan coverage varies significantly according to occupation, 
industry, sector of the economy, size of enterprise, geographic location, 
degree of unionization and sex. Employees of the public administration 
sector enjoy the most generous schemes, providing for inflation-proofing 
and a high portability of acquired claims from one job to another. Many 
private sector schemes prove less comfortable. Though vesting standards 
have been improved, the liquidation of previous holdings is often subject 
to arbitrariness and arguments between the plan managers and claimants. 
Portability is still hampered, due to problems arising from the valuation 
of contributions or benefits, differing benefit formulas, contribution lev- 
els, actuarial assumptions and funding ratios between ‘importing’ and 
‘exporting’ pension plans. Hence the pension take-up rate is limited when 
compared to the overall value of the accrued assets. 

Given the importance of occupational schemes in Canada, the market 
rationale — which, in fact, is a labour market rationale — impacts on the pen- 
sion level achieved by individuals. Yet as defined-benefit schemes rely on 
a fixed payment formula, market dynamics are irrelevant to beneficiaries 
unless companies, or their pension plans, run into economic trouble. 
Regulative requirements are that the plans have to be fully funded, except 
for the case of huge corporations. Overall, traditional occupational pen- 
sion plans are infused with the citizen’s wage rationale insofar as they 
provide a guaranteed collectivized income subsidized by the state and 
buffered from the vicissitudes of the financial market. 

The market rationale is much more influential in the second tier of the 
private pension pillar, which mainly consists of registered retirement sav- 
ings plans (RRSPs). Nowadays, payments into these plans amount to 
approximately half the sum invested in occupational pension plans. 
RRSPs are quite attractive because of the related tax breaks, which are 
considerable when compared to the usual savings vehicles. Wealthier 
people, in particular, shop around to contract products as offered by 
banks and financial retail agencies, but also by some trade unions. These 
plans are mostly based on a defined-contribution formula, which leaves 
the contributors with considerable uncertainty about the eventual return 
on investment. Pension law permits the transfer of one’s financial interest 
from an occupational scheme into a private savings plan, which often 
takes the form of a life insurance. As for regulation, there are no limits on 
riskiness or charges and no restrictions concerning the criteria in calculat- 
ing annuities (age, gender and any available health measures apply to 
RRSPs). The provincial jurisdiction of Ontario, however, provides a guar- 
antee fund in case a sponsor is insolvent. Together with the tax breaks, 
this instils a dose (albeit small) of collective responsibility — or of the 
citizen’s wage rationale — into personal savings schemes. 
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What have the latest dynamics been in this system? Most importantly, 
defined-contribution plans both at the individual and the corporate level 
are soaring. The level of individual risk-taking is comparatively high for 
such plans, and this implies a tendency towards self-made pensions. 
RRSPs have proved quite dynamic, with the number of contributors 
increasing by a third throughout the 1990s and the total of tax advantages 
granted to private households now exceeding the general expenditure of 
the public OAS. These dynamics were underpinned by new legislation 
enabling plan members to use their assets for covering education-related 
expenses or for liquidating accrued capital prior to the maturity of their 
contract. Financial companies offer free-of-charge seminars on RRSP 
investment and run information campaigns in the public media, while 
statutory agencies offer information and advice, e.g. via the Internet, to 
support individuals busy in the pension marketplace.’ However, the pen- 
sion industry has had to recalculate the interest rate promised to individ- 
ual plan holders following the increase in life expectancy. In addition, 
demand began to slacken after 2000 with the stock market crisis. 

Concerning occupational pensions, there is a net tendency towards 
defined-contribution plans. Almost a quarter of all corporate pension plan 
members are already covered by such plans, and survey data polling 
(a fraction of) chief financial officers working for private pension schemes 
indicate that almost 30 percent of companies running a defined-benefit 
scheme are about to shift to the other formula, mostly for newly recruited 
employees. An option increasingly chosen is company-based group retire- 
ment savings plans, which are a kind of collective RRSP organized by 
employers. The latter provide plan members with a list from which they 
can choose investment options: employees have to live with the results of 
their choices. All this contributes to decollectivize occupational pensions. 

Corporate pensions as a whole are in a state of crisis. There are a grow- 
ing number of lawsuits concerning unsatisfied claims of plan members 
having left their former company and engaging in deferred graduated vest- 
ing. Also, more and more pension plans have come under the observation 
of the public agencies inspecting the soundness of plan management. As of 
the middle of this decade, more than half of defined-benefit (occupational) 
pension plans were assumed to have insufficient assets to pay promised 
pensions. A number of company-related ‘emergency situations’ occurred, 
sometimes linked to serious industrial conflicts because unions felt their 
members’ pensions were under threat.’ During such conflicts, the govern- 
ment was requested to subsidize underfunded corporate schemes. 

It is obvious, then, that the market rationale has become more preva- 
lent. Future pensioners are more broadly exposed to market forces than 
earlier generations. However, public regulations, and the related politi- 
cal debate, do not exhibit a uniform tendency. On the one hand, there 
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was an overhaul of the rules governing mandatory retirement, as fixed in 
many occupational pension plans and in some provincial jurisdictions. 
Proponents of this argued that employees with a low pension account 
may wish to continue to work after age 65 — apparently, they were keen 
to devolve greater responsibility to the individual. On the other hand, 
political elites hesitate to extend the role of individual retirement saving 
at the expense of the public tiers. Rather, the decision, taken in the 1990s, 
to raise contributions to the CPP/RRQ marked an intention to stabilize 
the public pension sector. Moreover, the dollar ceilings up to which 
investment in private pension plans are tax exempt were kept unchanged 
for many years, before being raised to catch up with inflation recently.’ 
Also, there was strong (and successful) resistance against cutbacks in the 
public pension sector as of the mid-1990s, with powerful campaigning 
run by an alliance of various interest groups. More recently, the province 
of Ontario created an expert commission to study proposals for a 
national pension insurance programme to protect members of pension 
plans against the bankruptcy of sponsors. Through a range of industrial 
conflicts, trade unions tried to resist plan re-engineering. 

Against the background of an overall stagnation in private pension pro- 
vision and the decreasing payoff of the latter, rumours have surfaced in the 
public sphere. Reference is being made to a growing number of ‘flexible 
workers’ as well as early job leavers facing the risk of retirement without a 
(private) pension. Altogether, the share of employees covered by non-public 
provision has been shrinking over the last decade. Furthermore, as individ- 
uals are encouraged to self-manage their pension plan, there is concern over 
inadequate consumer education. That self-made pensions be the king’s way 
to peaceful retirement cannot be assumed. 


Germany 

At present, Germany’s pension system” can still be defined as a one-tiered, 
(quasi-)public, pay-as-you-go, defined-benefit scheme. More precisely, it is 
a social insurance based scheme completed by two marginal tiers — one at 
the bottom (social assistance) and one at the top (occupational and private 
pensions). To this is added a specific pillar for civil servants. Social insur- 
ance covers the vast majority of the German population, including spouses 
with incomplete careers (due to family work). There are compulsory pay- 
roll contributions, half of them assumed by employers. The everyday man- 
agement of the social security funds lies in the hands of representatives of 
the insured and of the employers. 

The social security scheme has been developed with the aim of protect- 
ing living standards rather than to merely avoid poverty during old 
age. Replacement rates and pensions’ indexation on average salaries 
have made retirees participate automatically in the increase in the nation’s 
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general wealth. With the standard pension level heading a wage replace- 
ment rate of 70 percent,” the pension provision was meant to keep pace 
with the economic development of the country. Calculation rules pro- 
vided that (enforced) contribution holidays were taken into account for 
the assessment of benefits. There were (and still are) notional qualifying 
periods (military service, for instance), credit points (for raising children, 
in particular) or attribution periods (in case of inability to work, for exam- 
ple). All this has entailed some redistribution within the system although 
there is discrimination against self-employed workers as well as people in 
temporary or part-time employment. For this group, means-tested social 
assistance may step in, albeit at a much lower level (40 percent of net aver- 
age earnings). This affects a number of former ‘housewives’ with limited 
spouses’ entitlements. However, this basic statutory tier is marginal when 
compared to the Canadian OAS. Altogether, given the mandatory and 
partially redistributive character of the public scheme(s), the influence of the 
citizen’s wage rationale is obvious in these schemes although they also 
exhibit characteristics of the actuarial model mherent in private insurance. 

That said, (more) market-based patterns of old age income provision 
played a role in the postwar settlement. This, first, pertains to occupational 
schemes, the availability of which was related to one’s position in the 
labour market. Large corporations offered pension supplements to (often 
higher waged) employees, utilizing (tax-reducing) book reserves as capital 
investments in the company’s private stocks. At the end of the 1990s, these 
defined-benefit schemes made up less than 15 percent of all paid pensions. 
In the public administration sector, occupational pension schemes were 
quasi-universal, though. Based on a pay-as-you-go arrangement, these 
schemes compared with a social insurance arrangement, with younger 
people subsidizing current retirees. Moreover, throughout the postwar 
decades, a growing proportion of the population purchased life insur- 
ance.” Generous fiscal incentives were granted to them, provided the sup- 
plier respected a range of rules of prudent investment, for instance with 
respect to shareholding. Altogether, the supplementary schemes were 
barely exposed to market forces. Rather, they contained elements drawn 
from the citizen’s wage rationale, given their public regulation, their 
collective organization and the related tax advantages. 

While reforms undertaken during the 1990s entailed a reduction of inter- 
personal redistribution within the public system,” it was not before the 
pension reforms of 2001 and 2004 that the idea of self-made pensions took 
centre stage in Germany. This ‘paradigm shift’ (Schmähl, 2004) was ‘path- 
breaking’ (Lamping and Rüb, 2004: 175) and broadly endorsed, including 
by the social democrats and major trade unions. A prerequisite to the surge 
in private provision was major revisions in the public pension sector. The 
objective was to decelerate the increase in the social security budget due to 
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both increasing longevity and falling birth rates. The reformers argued that 
the consequent rise in payroll contributions did harm to the competitive- 
ness of the German economy. Hence, the wage replacement rate was con- 
siderably reduced for future generations of retirees. For those aged 40 and 
less in 2004, its maximum will be 55 percent of real wages at the age of 
retirement, instead of the 70 percent during the 19905. 

In recompense, the state now financially encourages people to enrol in 
funded pension plans. Two tiers can be distinguished here. First, there are 
personal savings vehicles to be purchased by individuals. Low income 
employees, in particular, receive generous direct payments to contract 
into the so-called Riester plan, a highly regulated savings scheme named 
after a former minister of labour. Suppliers have to provide periodic pay- 
ments and to ensure the nominal value of the contributor’s investment 
at retirement. Charges must be apportioned over a period of five years; 
contributions holidays are permitted. In addition, he government has 
extended the tax relief on premiums for investments in private pension 
plans. Should the related advantage exceed that of the Riester subsidy, the 
contractor is (alternatively) entitled to the tax break. Benefits drawn from 
a life insurance — which qualifies for the subsidy as one vehicle for retire- 
ment saving among others — remain partially tax exempt. Furthermore, a 
minimum rate of interest is guaranteed to the policy-holder. Given these 
regulations, the (reynew(ed) private sector is markedly influenced by the 
citizen's wage rationale. 

The same holds for corporate pension plans, which employers must 
offer their staff. These plans have little in common with the traditional 
occupational schemes since benefits are no longer granted by the employ- 
ers. Rather, the latter contract financial institutions on behalf of their staff, 
with the latter being invited to enrol in plans run by these institutions.” 
An alternative option available for part of the workforce is to convert per- 
sonal earnings into contributions to so-called salary-sacrifice schemes, 
with investments being (additionally) exempt from contributions to social 
security. Accrued nominal contributions are legally guaranteed, the vari- 
ety of schemes ranges from collective life insurance through mutual sup- 
port funds to asset-based pensions plans (concerning the last, no capital 
guarantee applies). All these schemes are exposed to market dynamics 
insofar as they make the definitive retirement income depend on devel- 
opments in the financial services industry. 

What are the general dynamics in this new pension landscape? The 
idea of a second, self-made pension for everyone is now in full swing. 
Advertising campaigns by the financial retail industry and the marketing 
of savings products with a reference to retirement provision are para- 
mount. Salespeople approach potential contractors, while trade unions 
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promote the new occupational pension plans. The take-up rate of the 
state-supported individual savings plans has remained limited, though. 
Roughly 20 percent of those citizens eligible for the Riester subsidy were 
enrolled in a scheme by 2005; importantly, not all of them were newcom- 
ers to the long-term savings business, and contributions often proved 
small-scale. Various reasons were given for this. While the bank and insur- 
ance sector blamed the complex regulatory framework, other experts 
alluded to a low motivation of salespeople attributable to modest com- 
mission rates. Also, the return-on-investment promised to holders of life 
insurance policies had to be reassessed because of an increasing longevity 
of savers and erroneous expectations about the performance of stock mar- 
kets. The net interest rate halved between 1985 and 2004, and a law stipu- 
lated a reduction of the guaranteed minimum interest rate. All this may 
contribute to a hesitation among the German population to purchase a 
private pension plan. 

As for the new occupational plans, it has been estimated that approxi- 
mately one in six employees were covered by the new occupational 
schemes by 2005, often after being advised by trade unions eager to main- 
tain some control over old age pensions and to demonstrate their capac- 
ity to represent workers. Salary-sacrifice schemes proved particularly 
attractive, given their comparatively low management costs and 
economies-of-scale benefiting the supplier as well. Employers too were 
keen to promote the new plans since corporate payments into the latter 
were exempt from social security contributions and helped rationalize 
wage policies. 

As of the middle of the decade, more than half of the overall workforce 
was covered by an occupational pension plan, albeit with highly uneven 
entitlements. Old-style (employer-sponsored) pension plans were barely 
on offer any more for new entrants. It is worth mentioning that some older 
plans ran into trouble due to underfunding.” To make money on the stock 
market, firms had moved their plans into pension funds; but this strategy 
often failed. The public administration sectors plan was transformed into 
a semi-funded pension scheme, making benefits more closely related to 
individual contribution records, developments in the financial market and 
the average age of a given cohort of pensioners. Altogether, there is a net 
tendency towards (semi-)defined-contribution arrangements. 

While the proliferation of a new market rationale is obvious in 
Germany, self-made pensions do not seem to be understood by the popu- 
lation as a perfect panacea for the (alleged) pension crisis, given the hesi- 
tation to enrol in funded plans. This is also due to recent government 
initiatives. Thus, additional contributions to health care and long-term 
care insurance, as well as higher tax, were imposed on beneficiaries of 
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Figure 2 The Comparitive Dynamics of Change 


occupational plans and life insurance annuities. Moreover, government 
has made unisex contribution rates mandatory, with increasing premiums 
(for men) as a result. All this is assumed to impact negatively on the 
propensity to purchase such plans. Political elites are aware of this. 
Government initiatives taken in 2005 made applications for Riester subsi- 
dies less complicated and more attractive. Furthermore, a new for- 
mula (the ‘Rtirup’ pension) was introduced through which the related 
tax advantages become more appealing to the self-employed and high 
income earners. 

The overall situation remains uneasy, though. Concerns have been 
raised about poverty among future pensioners. With regard to the per- 
formance of the new pension schemes, experts have argued that the 
expectations raised by the proponents of more private, instead of public, 
pension provision are overly optimistic. Furthermore, recent opinion 
polls bear witness to declining trust in both public and private pensions. 
Perhaps as a reaction to all this, the government elected in autumn 2005 
settled on raising the retirement age while not taking steps towards fur- 
ther privatization. 


Dynamics of Change and their Relation to Moral 

Rationales 

Canada and Germany have dissimilar pension systems resulting in par- 
ticular income packages for retirees (Pedersen, 2004). Since the mid-1990s, 
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private capital revenue have amounted to 5 percent of a pensioner’s 
income in Germany while it has represented 15 percent in Canada. 
Corporate pensions have covered little more than 10 percent of the 
income package in Germany as opposed to a quarter of the retiree’s over- 
all revenue in Canada. Three-quarters of this revenue comes from public 
schemes in Germany while such schemes have made up little more than 
50 percent of pensioners’ income in Canada. 

Yet the interesting point is how these systems have evolved culturally. 
This article has not provided evidence about actual processes of collective 
sense-making (concerning such evidence, see Bode, 2007). However, it 
makes plausible how institutional change corresponds to a recalibration 
of the moral rationales presented in the first section. This recalibration is 
obvious. First, it is pension plans based on individual risk that have proliferated 
in both countries. This development — which also connects with the bound- 
aries between occupational schemes and private savings becoming ‘more 
and more blurred’ (Schmähl, 2004: 159) — is strengthening the moral 
rationale of the self-made pension. However, marketization occurs in dif- 
ferent patterns and is bound to national legacies (see the upper part of 
Figure 2). Within the Canadian private pension sector, there is a net 
tendency trend from defined-benefit towards defined-contribution schemes. The 
partial decollectivization of old age provision materializes in both the pro- 
liferation of private savings plans and the transformation of corporate 
pensions, notwithstanding some (union) resistance to this. This also holds 
for Germany, given the large consensus over partial privatization there. In 
this country, marketization materializes as a normalization of private 
pensions, Le. the building of a fully-fledged funded (second) pillar within 
the pension system. The crisis of defined-benefit schemes is obvious in 
Germany, too (as indicated by the dotted arrow in Figure 2). It proves less 
crucial, however, because of the limited role these schemes play in the 
overall pension landscape so far. The key trend here is from social to private 
insurance, a trend almost non-existent in Canada (where, it is true, the 
public pension sector has never achieved the same weight as in 
Germany). All in all, while the idea of self-made pensions being an inte- 
gral part of the ‘regular’ pension system is radicalized in Canada, it is a 
near innovation in the German system. 

The moral rationale of the citizen’s wage still matters, though (see the 
lower part of Figure 2). In Canada, this becomes evident with regard to 
the recent injection of additional resources into the CCP/RRQ. Seeing this 
consolidation of the public sector (more precisely, of its contributory scheme), 
the moral idea that a collectivity has to recompense the elderly for their 
contribution to society remains powerful. Compared to Germany, there 
has been a remarkable willingness to increase the respective collective 
effort. Moreover, the public debate is still heavily influenced by the idea 
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that a decent pension should be granted to everyone. This is the cultural 
background against which concerns over particular social groups not 
being covered by private pensions are expressed in the public sphere. 

In Germany, the public pension sector is subject to retrenchment, due to 
a widely shared rejection of higher contributions to bolster it. This holds 
even though the proclaimed overarching objective of the reforms has been 
the preservation of the social insurance scheme as such (as indicated again 
by the dotted arrow in Figure 2). However, the citizen’s wage legacy mat- 
ters in another respect here. The public regulation of the new private pen- 
sion market is strongly influenced by collectivistic norms. There is not 
only a tax advantage granted to those who purchase a savings plan, as has 
always been the case in Canada, but also a generous direct payment to 
low income households. In addition, limits are set on the riskiness of the 
savings products, and the actuarial calculation of the schemes is further 
undermined by the unisex rule. Moreover, the trade unions’ brokering for 
the new occupational schemes provides a partial re-entry of the collec- 
tivistic tradition into the system. Also, current debates in the public 
sphere continue to reflect concerns over guaranteeing income security to 
the elderly regardless of both their market position and the performance 
of their private investments. 


Conclusion 


This article has sought to develop empirically informed hypotheses on 
how institutional change in western pension systems is associated with a 
reconfiguration in the culture of old age provision. It was assumed that 
institutional change, and the sense-making in a society’s ‘official culture’ 
accompanying it, reflects changes in the moral embeddedness of pension 
. Granted, this ‘official culture’ only partially overlaps with society- 
wide held beliefs, attitudes and values. However, the latter are never 
immune to the dominant sense-making in the public domain. As Lam 
et al (1997: 106-10) have rightly argued, the ‘pension culture”, when seen 
as a ‘public opinion culture’, follows mainstream communications in the 
news media and assumedly evolves under the influence of the latter. 
This article has argued that two moral rationales — the citizen’s wage and 
the self-made pension — are fundamental to the culture of old age provi- 
sion in western societies. Regarding recent developments in Canada and 
Germany, two conclusions can be drawn. First, the idea of self-made pen- 
sions has gained momentum, yet the citizen’s wage rationale is still influ- 
ential. In Canada, the importance public policies have for securing the 
coherence of this heterogeneous alliance of provinces possibly accounts for 
much of the robustness of this rationale. In Germany, we see a spillover 
from the powerful social insurance tradition to the regulation of the new 
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private pension market, and also to the collective governance of more 
market-oriented occupational schemes. 

It would, however, be erroneous to view the vigour of these institu- 
tional traditions as an expression of ‘mechanistic’ path dependencies. 
There is active collective sense-making in the public domain, and paradig- 
matic change occurs. Moral rationales matter, with things being different 
between countries, but also from the past. The moral rationale of the self- 
made pension lies behind the retrenchment of the public pension scheme 
in Germany and fuels the dismantling of defined-benefit systems in 
Canada’s private pension sector, whereas the citizen’s wage rationale 
impacts on the private sector’s regulation in Germany and fortifies the 
Canadian public scheme(s). While the dual moral underpinning of retire- 
ment systems persists, two path-breaking developments occur: the phasing- 
out of guaranteed corporate pensions in Canada and the instigation of a 
true private tier in Germany. 

It is these evolutions, furthermore, that challenge established ideas 
about differences between welfare regimes. Of course, the public regula- 
tion of market pensions in liberal Canada appears as relatively modest 
when compared to Germany. The idea of the self-made pension proves 
more important for the overall design of the Canadian system, and recent 
recalibrations illustrate that the citizen’s wage rationale impacts much 
more on the public than on the private sector there. In a nutshell, there is 
still more liberalism in Canada than in Germany. Having said this, the 
stabilization of the contributory scheme in Canada can be deemed as an 
(perhaps unnoticed) adoption of the German citizen’s wage version — 
especially when taking the creeping erosion of the universalistic tier, OAS, 
into account. Conversely, a Canadian-style dual pension system has 
emerged in Germany. From this perspective, the deep-seated differentia- 
tion between liberal and more collectivistic pension systems makes less 
sense today than in previous times. There seems to be a transnational ten- 
dency towards a two-tiered-system within which the vision of self-made 
pensions grows in importance, whereas the citizen’s wage rationale con- 
tinues ‘to struggle’. 

The overall outcome appears paradoxical. While the two pension sys- 
tems approach each other, the citizen’s wage rationale appears to have 
a greater impact in today’s Canada than in contemporary Germany. 
Granted, societal elites in Germany have put a laconic emphasis upon the 
inalienability of a state-run, mandatory pension scheme. Yet they have 
stressed much more vigorously the (alleged) insufficiency of this scheme, 
and the most constructive impulse has been the instigation of the new 
private pillar in this country. In contrast, Canada’s system exhibits high 
institutional stability with regard to the statutory tiers of the pension sys- 
tem so that public responsibility is confirmed rather than weakened in 
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this country — whereas the transformation of the private pension sector 
takes place in a quite anarchical way. Seen in this light, a welfare culture 
that has always been labelled ‘liberal’ may in the long run bring out a 
stronger pledge for collectively organized pensions than its corporatist 
counterpart. 


Notes 


1. Taking this focus may downplay the role of power structures and of popular 
culture in the making of pension landscapes. However, the ‘official culture’ of 
a country supposedly reflects the former and colonizes the latter (to an extent). 

2. These are notions used by Clark (2003: 57-8) in his analysis of the French social 
security scheme, which he views as being representative of (a number of) con- 
tinental European pension systems. 

3. The notion of hybrid systems has also been used by Myles (1984: 32), yet he 
refers solely to public pensions and the market-related elements underlying 
their construction. 

4. The newspapers reviewed include The Canadian Press, Toronto Star, La Presse 
and Le Devoir in Canada and the Süddeutsche Zeitung, Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung and Frankfurter Rundschau in Germany. 

5, An overview is provided by Li (2006). Concerning history, see Théret (2002: 
241-70), McDaniel (2003) and Beland and Myles (2005). 

6. The reform of 1997 was both to reduce survivor benefits and to base pensions 
on the average of maximum pensionable earnings over the last five working 
years rather than the last three. Concomitantly, it increased the contribution 
base by freezing the year’s basic exemption. 

7. In Quebec, this activity is part of the legal mission of the ‘Régie des rentes’. 

8. Companies affected by this evolution include Stelco, Air Canada or the farm 
cooperatives and some traditional huge companies such as Via Rail, Imperial 
Oil Ltd, Bombardier Inc. and Hydro One Inc. 

9. Despite this increase of the RRSP contribution limit, the latter would have had 
to be raised much higher if the aim had been to make it keep pace with wages. 

10. Overviews of the German system, including its history, are provided by Clark 
(2003: 79-140), Schmähl (2004) and Clasen (2005: 95-8 and 104-18). 

11. This equals an average pension amounting to approximately 55 percent of 
gross salaries. These figures hold for standard benchmark pensions, which, 
however, prove in many ways a virtual value since 45 years of salaried work 
are required to achieve this replacement rate. 

12. This was mostly meant as a precaution against extraordinary personal or fam- 
ily risks. 

13. The 1992 reform, besides indexing pensions on net rather than gross wages, 
reduced credits for professional qualification. By contrast, the position of 
women raising children was amended. 

14. Importantly, these replacement rates refer to standard pensioners, that is, 
employees with a full career. Given the growing incidence of incomplete profes- 
sional biographies, the real replacement rate will not achieve 45 percent for many. 
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15. To qualify for public support, occupational pension plans have to respect a 
number of regulations stmilar to those applying to Riester schemes. 

16. Some firms, for example, like Siemens, Commerzbank and Gerling-Konzern, were 
eager to transform their defined-benefit in (semi-)defined-contribution plans. 
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abstract This case study attempts to show how a specific social group used 
marriage as a strategy for social reproduction and integration. Although it is 
widely accepted that marriage has always served as a strategy for those purposes, 
it was not clear how it operated. It was mainly analysed in terms of structural 
determinants; however, based on empirical evidence this article shows it is impor- 
tant to consider it as a conscious and purposeful social action. Despite the fact that 
well-resourced individuals like executive personnel may have a large margin for 
Manoeuvre to implement their strategies, empirical evidence suggests that 
marriage is not an Individual project even among elites. The family continues to 
manage social reproduction, integration and coordinate individuals’ projects and 
strategies through marriage and education. Its direct intervention may have 
diminished in the new context, but it has by no means withered away. 


keywords: family + integration + marriage + matrimonial strategy + social 
reproduction 


Introduction 


If the family is a social illusion, as claimed by the prominent French soci- 
ologist Pierre Bourdieu, it represents, nevertheless, an illusion with deep 
roots in the hearts and minds of individuals and a cornerstone in the 
structure of societies at all times. It owes its persistence over time to 
various strategies of social reproduction leading to the maintenance and 
stability of social order (Bourdieu, 1993; Nimkoff, 1965; Ogburn, 1933). 
The family plays a decisive role in the formation and crystallization of 
power relations. Such power and influence are derived from the fact that 
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the family is a major locus in quo where and by which strategies of social 
reproduction are conceived and realized. Social reproduction, as an objec- 
tive, can be achieved through two different, yet related, types of strategies, 
Le. familial reproduction and educational reproduction (Bourdieu, 1993). 

At first glance, familial reproduction seems to be particularly related to 
pre-capitalist social formations or 80-called ‘traditional societies”. These 
formations are characterized by relations of dependency, personal loyalty 
and strong kinship ties. Such characteristics have a pronounced impact on 
structuring social relations and institutions. The family’s role as an agent 
of social reproduction is achieved by assuming multiple functions of inte- 
gration and deprivation. Both functions are realized through marriage and 
procreation strategies (Becker, 1973; Benokraitis, 1996; Bourdieu, 1993). 

In capitalist social formations, or so-called ‘modern societies’, structural 
changes related to capital accumulation, industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion resulted in differentiation and social mobility among various strata 
and social classes. The state emerged as a new social agent ensuring the 
organization and distribution of resources between different entities com- 
posing the social formation. 

As a result, a new type of social reproduction became dominant. Its 
basis shifted from the family to education. In the latter, degrees had a par- 
ticular value and played a crucial role. They were not only considered 
additional power resources, but also as a main factor providing access to 
particular social positions. They determined individual chances for 
mobility and acquisition of material and symbolic privileges (Ait Amara, 
1998; Bourdieu, 1994; Boulier and Rosenzweig, 1984). 

However, Bourdieu draws our attention to the risk we run when 
overemphasizing the opposition (real or probable) between these two 
types of social reproduction for they are intimately interrelated. This is 
due to their determination in the last instance by the family. It is rather 
more appropriate to talk of absolute familial management of reproduc- 
tion, on one side, and school-mediated family management, on the other. 

Furthermore, the decisive role played by the school is correlated to that 
played by the family in the process of intergenerational succession of cul- 
tural capital. It means that family as a major social institution maintains 
its own logic and relative autonomy, thus ensuring capital accumulation 
in its various forms (material, social, symbolic), and by the same token 
achieving its strategic goals of preserving and transmitting familial her- 
itage through generations. 

There is a further risk in overemphasizing the opposition between these 
two types of reproduction. Jt implies a false dualist conception that each 
type is rooted within a specific period or epoch. The first type, entirely run 
by family, is located within a model of social domination based on property 
ownership and proprietors. While the second type, based on school and 
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education, is situated in a model where domination is ensured through 
competency while managers are considered the principal actors. 
Furthermore, the second type is comparatively considered more rational and 
democratic’ (Adel, 1998; Bourdieu, 1994; Dib Marouf, 1998; Guechi, 1998). 


Conceptual Framework 


It is clear from existing literature that marriage studies have been pro- 
foundly influenced by a utilitarian economic theory that assumes utility- 
maximizing behaviour at the individual level in order to explain marriage 
decisions. The individual decision to marry or not is said to be based on 
calculating the expected gains from such a decision (Becker, 1973, 1974). 

The advantages procured by marriage are seen as commodities whose 
utility includes a wide range of items such as: love and caring, prestige, 
quality of meals, division of labour (Becker, 1973). Based on the assump- 
tion that individuals from both sexes compete for such gains, a marriage 
market is assumed to exist. Such an approach implies free and rational 
choice, and marriage exists only if both partners maximize their utility 
relative to remaining single. 

Several empirical studies based on Becker’s model were carried out 
for developing countries (Boulier and Rosenzweig, 1984; Ermisch, 1981). 
Some have substantiated the theory, particularly regarding the role of esti- 
mated monetary gain and the rational choice assumptions underlying this 
model (Freiden, 1974). 

However, there are great doubts concerning the extent to which such a 
model based on individual economic rationality takes into account other sig- 
nificant aspects of marriage, particularly normative aspects (Perlman, 1975). 
It should also be said that the idea of a free choice of partners in marriage, 
and indeed the free choice to remain single, do not exist as such in many cul- 
tures. As a matter of fact, in a great proportion of non-western societies 
marriage is valued by all standards whether societal, familial or individual. 
Moreover, familial arranged marriages are common practice and in some 
cases even without the consent of the children, especially so for girls. 

The family arranged marriages are, first and foremost, considered as 
strategic instruments that must enhance the family’s social and economic 
status. As an alternative to the utility economic approach, there are two 
sociologically oriented approaches in the existing literature on marriage. 

The first is proposed by Dixon (1971). In his model, Dixon stresses three 
important variables that mediate social structure (seen as general condi- 
tions within society) and marriage patterns observed in real life: 

1. Availability of marriage partners represented by the ratio of marriage- 
able persons within a particular social group. This refers to marriage 
markets and mate selection processes. 
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2. The feasibility of marriage, a notion that refers to financial and social 
conditions that may or may not favour establishment of households. 

3. The desirability of marriage, which refers to group pressure and indi- 
vidual motivations for marriage. 


The value of this sociological approach lies in its emphasis on the role of 
social institution, including family systems and strategies as well as pre- 
vailing norms and customs concerning marriage. 

A number of significant hypotheses can be drawn from this approach: 
first, marriage is delayed in nuclear families as partners are free to search 
for selected mates in the marketplace. Second, marriages occur earlier in 
extended families as the latter provide conditions for establishing new 
households, while residential and economic independence is not an objec- 
tive. Third, the availability of an accepted alternative to marriage delays 
it and may even lead to permanent celibacy. 

The second sociological approach is that suggested by Fawcett (1974), 
for whom to marry or not is a result of a complex decision-making process. 
Influential factors are not only those related to perceived ‘costs and bene- 
fits’, as in the utility model, but also social motivations and constraints, in 
addition to the ‘psychological traits’ and situational factors (such as avail- 
ability of partners). 

However, emphasis is laid on psychological and moral benefits of married 
life (status, affection, sex, parenthood, etc.). o pad nag dee 
emphasize the combined influence of social pressure and individual motiva- 
tions as major factors encouraging people’s entry into marital life. 

With this theoretical framework in mind, the research is structured 
around a number of key concepts. It is important to remember that con- 
cepts are theoretical artefacts, whose meaning depends greatly on a 
broader theoretical framework and the context in which they are used. 
For this reason, we need to clarify the way we are using some of them in 
order to avoid ambiguity and possible misinterpretation of the results 
discussed in this article. 


Marriage 
Marriage is considered as one of the major social institutions in the history 
of humanity and throughout its long and complex process of development 
across cultures and countries. The concept of marriage covers a wide range 
of varied situations with different social and legal arrangements. Margaret 
Hewitt points to the absence of consensus on the definition of the term mar- 
rage in its various types. However, she suggests one particular definition: 
It is a socially sanctioned sex relationship involving two or more people of the 


opposite sex, whose relationship is expected to endure beyond the time required 
for gestation and the birth of children. (Hewitt, cited in Mitchell, 1977: 113) 
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It is the combination of mating with parenthood that constitutes human 
marriage and this led Westermark to his well-known aphorism: ‘marriage 
is rooted in the family rather than the family in marriage’ (cited in 
Mitchell, 1977: 113). Marriage as a social institution has two different yet 
related facets. The biological facet is related to procreation and socializa- 
tion of children. These processes require relatively long periods of time. 
The social facet of marriage concerns other issues such as regulating sex- 
ual relationships and parenthood. In addition, marriage is always socially 
sanctioned through contractual forms. Contracts, though culturally var- 
ied, define responsibilities for husband and wife, as well as their obliga- 
tions towards their children (Mitchell, 1977). 


Marriage Strategy 

This concept refers to plans, rational choices and coordinated actions 
taken by individuals and/or groups as social actors inside a marriage 
market with the objective of choosing spouses. Marriage strategies are 
complex processes influenced by norms, values, social conditions, (such 
as social status), economic power and the educational achievement of 
both candidates and their families. The objective of such strategies differs 
from one individual or group to another, but, in general, they are meant 
to enhance the candidates’ social and economic status. Strengthening eco- 
nomic and political networks through matrimonial alliances is but one of 
their objectives (Becker, 1973; Bourdieu, 1993; Guechi, 1998). 


Reproduction Strategy 
According to Bourdieu, ‘strategies of reproduction are not based on the 
principle of conscious will or rationality, but on habitus* which aims 
spontaneously at producing circumstances of its own reproduction’ 
(Bourdieu, 1994: 5). Habitus designates predispositions and resources, 
whether material or intellectual, which individuals can acquire and 
develop through the complex process of socialization and cultural inte- 
gration (Bourdieu, 1994: 5). Moreover, reproduction relies on social con- 
ditions that produce habitus, ie. the volume and structure of the 
family’s capital (in Bourdieu’s wider sense) and their evolution through 
time. The aim of reproduction is to preserve group identity constituted 
by various material and symbolic cultural variables. Group identity can 
be achieved by sustaining existing inequalities of resources and rela- 
tionships to the social system. As such, these strategies contribute prac- 
tically to the reproduction of a wide range of inequalities that give the 
social order its character. 

Moreover, there is a range of substrategies on which the main strategies 
of social reproduction subsist. These include, among others, strategies 
for biological investment, inheritance strategies, strategies for economic 
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investment, strategies for social investment (of which matrimonial 
strategies are an example), strategies for symbolic investment and edu- 
cational strategies (Bourdieu, 1994; Davidson and Moore, 1996). 


The Problematic of the Present Study 


The problematic of the present study is inscribed within this general con- 
ceptual framework. It deals with familial strategies of reproduction, 
whether based on marriage, education or both. It is centred on a particu- 
lar social group, namely executives in public corporations in Algeria. 
They are a product of the interplay between various factors, of which two 
seem particularly important first was the Algerian strategy of develop- 
ment during the 1970s based on a populist egalitarian ideology. Second, 
was the policy of ‘democratization of education’ promoting equal oppor- 
tunities. Both factors favoured trends of upward mobility among popular 
social strata (Anser, 1992). 

One outcome of that policy was the emergence of executives as an 
important social group in the structure of Algerian society, in general, 
and in industrial areas like Annaba in particular (Anser, 1999, 2001). 
This region is one of the largest and most important in the country. It has 
grown through successive development plans since the late 1960s, 
reaching its peak during the 1980s. Executives emerged as a dominant 
group representing technical elites, alongside other influential groups 
such as trade union leaders, business people and bureaucrats (Anser, 
1998). 

This group adopted various, but complementary, strategies in order to 
ensure its social reproduction, sustain and enhance its position within the 
structure of the local community and in society at large. Its main strate- 
gies were: 


1. Familial alliance: a pronounced tendency among executives to seek 
their partners among urban-based well-to-do families. 

2. Marriage strategy: they looked on the marriage market for spouses 
with specific educational qualifications and professional careers. 

3. Educational strategy: executives invested a great deal in the education 
of their children. A three-step strategy was followed: first, children 
were sent to schools with superior quality teaching and equipment; 
second, private tuition was used to ensure best results; and third, chil- 
dren were orientated to studies with better market value such as med- 
ical sciences, computer sciences, law and architecture. 


This article focuses on finding the answer to one particular question: 
‘How do matrimonial strategies influence processes of social integration 
and reproduction of executives in the region of Annaba?’ 
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Methodology 


We set out from the following working hypothesis: executives, as a 
modern social group, have developed new conceptions of marriage, using 
it as an instrument of social integration and reproduction to enhance their 
position within the social structure. 

In order to test the relevance of this hypothesis, we chose a case study 
as the method of investigation and analysis. We hope to achieve an 
in-depth analysis of a limited number of cases whose significance might 
nevertheless be important on a wider scale. Data collection was based on 
semi-structured interviews. 

We are well aware of the limits of such a procedure, which makes gen- 
eralization more difficult and problematic. Nonetheless, we preferred this 
method, hoping it would provide better chances for a comprehensive 
interpretation of the subject. 

Fieldwork for this study comprised interviews with 15 male executives 
from two major public companies in the region of Annaba: an industrial 
company specializing in the production and marketing of various steel 
products and the regional head office of the Algerian airline. 

Respondents were selected from a group of male executives who 
showed interest in taking part in this research. There were no specific cri- 
teria for choosing interviewees other than being married and having exec- 
utive status. Time and willingness of respondents to participate explain 
the limited number of cases. Each respondent was interviewed separately 
by the author at the respondent’s workplace using an interview guide, 
and sessions lasted between 45 and 60 minutes. While some respondents 
consented to their responses being tape-recorded, others did not. So, notes 
were taken during the interview and a summary made of the discussion 
at the end of each session. 


Algerian Society: Background Profile 


Algeria is the second largest country in Africa and the most important in 
the Maghreb. About a quarter of the country’s workforce are farmers, pro- 
ducing cereals, wine, citrus fruits and cork. Mining, manufacturing and 
petroleum, developed since the 1960s, contribute the bulk of the national 
income. The state played a leading role in the economy, but since 1994 
many important state enterprises have been privatized. 

The great majority of the population are Sunni Muslims of Arab-Berber 
descent; Europeans, who before independence accounted for 10 percent, 
now represent only 1 percent of the population. Arabic is the official lan- 
guage, but French is widely used, and a sizeable minority speaks the 
Berber language. 
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Table 1 Distribution of Population by Area of Residence (in percentages) 


1970 1987 1996 
Urban 35.1 49.7 51.2 
Rural 64.9 50.3 48.8 
Source: UN-ESCWA (2003). 
some Demographic Data 


The Algerian population was estimated at just over 31 million in 2000. The 
age structure of the population was: 35 percent between 0 and 14 years, 61 
percent between 15 and 64 years and 4 percent 65 years and over. The lit- 
eracy rate for the total population stood at 61.6 percent. However, literacy 
rates by gender revealed striking differences: 73.9 percent for males and 
49 percent for females (1995 est.).° 


Economic Overview 

The hydrocarbons sector is the backbone of the economy accounting for 
roughly 52 percent of budget revenues, 25 percent of GDP and over 95 
percent of export earnings. Algeria has the fifth largest reserves of natural 
gas in the world and is the second largest gas exporter; and ranks 14th for 
oil reserves. Algeria’s efforts to reform its planned economy stalled in 
1992 as the country became embroiled in political turmoil. 

Some progress on economic reform was achieved since it concluded a 
standby agreement with the IMF in April 1994 followed by a facility pro- 
gramme up to 1998. The government has continued efforts to diversify 
the economy, but has had little success in reducing high unemployment 
and improving living standards. GDP real growth rate in Algeria was esti- 
mated at 3.9 percent, with 51 percent from industry. The population below 
the poverty line stood at 23 percent and inflation reached 4.2 percent 
(1999 est.).* As for urbanization, it has gained momentum in the last three 
decades as data on population distribution by area of residence show 
(Table 1). 


Women In the Labour Force 

The Algerian population stood at 29.3 million in 1998, with a labour force 
of 8.17 million, of which 17 percent were women. By the year 2000, the 
population had risen to 31 million and the total labour force to 9.1 million. 
Women’s employment in 1996 reached 12.61 percent of the working pop- 
ulation, and its breakdown by major economic sectors was as follows: 
agriculture, 1.66 percent; industry, 7.74 percent; construction and public 
works, 1.94 percent; services, trade and transport, 18.04 percent. The over- 
all unemployment rate was estimated at 30 percent in 2000, reaching 38 
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Table 2 Primary and Secondary Education (1994-7) 


1994/5 1995/6 1996/7 

lst and 2nd grades,‘ 4,548 827 4,617,728 4,674,947 

Thereof: female (%) 45.87 46.12 46.30 
3rd grade, 1,651,510 1,691,561 1,762,761 

Thereof. female (%) 44.06 44.40 45.61 
Total students primary education 6,200,337 6,309,289 6,437,708 

Thereof: female (%) 45.39 45.66 46.11 
Real rate of school attendance, 88.39 87.87 87.75 
6-15 years 
Registered students, 821,059 853,303 855,481 

education 
Thereof: female (%) 49.84 50.44 5254 


Source. Ministry of Education, Office National des Statistiques. 
* Algerian ‘Fundamental’ education comprises nine years’ compulsory education, divided 
mto three grades. 


Table 3 Higher Education (1994-7) 

1994/5 1995/6 1996/7 
Registered students in higher education 238,427 252,504 285,278 
(MESRS) 


Registered students in higher education, 23,374 20,173 N/A 
non-MESRS institutions 

MESRS = Ministry of Higher Education and Scientific Research. 

Source. Office National des Statistiques. 


percent among economically active women. Unemployment was highest 
among the youth (16-19 years) at 60-65 percent and particularly among 
women in this age category, reaching 75 percent (1995 est.).* 


Women's Education 

Algeria had made a sustained effort in the area of education in general 
and in the education of women, in particular, since independence in 1962, 
as Tables 2 and 3 show. 

Girls in the new generations made considerable progress in terms of 
enrolment in education as well as in their performance, as can be deduced 
from statistical evidence. However, the gender gap concerning illiteracy 
continues to be one of the outstanding characteristics in this area, partic- 
ularly among older generations, as shown in Table 4. 
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Table 4 Trends in Illiteracy by Gender (1966-8) (in percentages) 


1966 1977 1987 1998 
Men 60 45 30 23 
Women 88 75 60 40 


Source: UN-ESCWA (2003: 60, adapted from Figure 19). 


Gender Differences In School Performance 

Despite the fact that boys outnumbered girls in primary education, the 
trend is reversed in both secondary and higher education. Moreover, the 
rate of success for girls in the Baccalauréat (A level) exam was higher in 
1994, standing at 15.66 percent against 14.14 percent for boys. Rates of 
success were highest for girls in 13 out of 15 subjects.* There are two more 
indicators attesting to girls’ higher performance in education in the years 
1991-3, taken as an example. First, effective duration of higher education 
was shorter in all subjects among girls with a gender gap of one year. 
Second, girls graduated at a lower age compared to boys. However, these 
advantages did not seem to operate in the labour market and girls 
seemed to lose the race for jobs. Except for a few cases (medical sciences 
in specific years only), boys always had a better chance of being recruited 
than girls. Employers seem to emphasize other criteria for employment 
such as potential absence, difficulty in mobility, and so on rather than 
school performance.’ 


Women’s Status In Soctety 
In Algeria, as in most Arab countries (except for Tunisia), women’s status 
in marriage was, and is still, administered by Shari’ah (the Muslim code 
of religious laws). The Algerian government promulgated the ‘Code de la 
famille’ legislation on marriage and family organization in June 1984.° 
This legislation drew heavily on Shari'ah in all matters of family organi- 
zation, marriage, separation, divorce, custody of children, inheritance and 
so on. The law put the legal age for marriage at 21 years for boys and 18 
for girls. It even accorded judges the power to consider lowering the 
marriage age for reasons of interest or necessity (Art. 7). Polygamy was 
permitted by Shari'ah, giving men the right to have up to four wives in 
specific circumstances (Art. 8). Through many of its articles, this legisla- 
tion put women firmly under male control. Even women of adult age 
could not contract into marriage without the approval of a paternal 
or trustee and in his presence (the father, or any male next of 
kin) (Art. 11). The relationship between husband and wife and their 
respective duties and obligations was clearly specified by the legislation 
noticeably to the disadvantage of women. The husband, for example, was 
urged to meet the needs of his wife to the best of his abilities (Art. 37). The 
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Table 5 Mean Age at First Marriage by Gender (1966-98) 
1966 1977 1987 1998 


Men 23.2 25.3 27.7 31.3 
Women 18.1 20.9 23.7 27.6 


Source: Population Censuses (1966-98), Office Nationale des Statistiques. 


Table 6 Distribution of Singles by Gender (1970-98) (in percentages) 
1970 1987 1992 1998 


Men 33.7 43.6 48.1 61.8 
Women 16.5 43.6 48.1 61.8 


Source. UN-ESCWA (2003. 12, adapted from Table 5). 


wife was explicitly ordered to show obedience and respect for her hus- 
band in recognition of his status as head of the family (Art. 39). Men, gen- 
erally, whether fathers or husbands, applied this legislation to the letter, 
and even went beyond it as patriarchic traditions provided them with 
great powers over the destiny of women. 

Twenty years later, in February 2005, the Algerian parliament passed 
new proposals modifying the old legislation. But most observers con- 
cluded that no significant changes were made. Article 11, for example, 
denying women the right to contract into marriage in the absence of a 
paternal guardian or trustee was maintained despite a long-standing and 
declared opposition from a militant modernist camp (women’s organiza- 
tions and secular political parties)” This legislation put Algeria firmly 
behind neighbouring Tunisia and even Morocco, where a new and more 
liberal legislation was adopted in October 2003.12 

Structural changes undergone by Algerian society seem to have had 
profound demographic implications in terms of the population’s marital 
status, age at first marriage, fertility, etc. 

The statistics show that not only was age at first marriage considerably 
delayed, nine and a half years for girls and eight years for boys, but the 
number of singles has rapidly increased to reach an alarming proportion, 
with evident consequences for fertility rates (Tables 5 and 6). 

The same period witnessed a sharp fall in age-specific fertility rates as 
well as in total fertility rates from 8.36 in 1970 to 3.51 in 1995." 


Results of Fleldwork 


The remaining parts of this article present and discuss the findings of the 
empirical research. The data are organized into three parts: the first cov- 
ers the family’s background (geographical origin, social background and 
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history of marriage in the family). The second deals with the executives’ 
model of marriage including: age at first marriage, number of marriages, 
types of marriage, level of education and occupation. The third looks at 
elements such as the period of engagement, factors influencing spouse 
selection and factors influencing familial alliances. 


Family Background 

Geographical Origin. It is worth noting that two-thirds of the executives’ 
families (10 out of 15) had immigrated to the region of Annaba at differ- 
ent times in their history. They came from various regions of the country 
like Djijel, Tebessa and Setif more than 300 km from Annaba. Others had 
moved from places farther away, like Kabylie and southern regions 
(Ouargla, El-Oued) over 600 km away, and a few came from neighbour- 
ing countries like Morocco. 

This testifies to intensive population movement at the peak of the colo- 
nial period (1950-1960). Annaba was one of the richest and most attrac- 
tive regions of the country given its resources (arable fertile land, 
commerce, industry and seaport facilities), thus offering a relatively wide 
range of employment opportunities and better life chances (Adel and 
Belhocine-Messaci, 2002). Development plans since the mid 1960s have 
further strengthened its position. Families recognized such assets and 
were particularly keen to take advantage of the educational opportunities 
found in large cities. We assume that such elements in their familial back- 
ground have influenced the executives’ social and professional itinerary 
and shaped their conceptions and attitudes towards marriage. 


Social Background, We examine social background using two indices: 
father’s and/or grandfather’s occupation and occupational status 
(Le. socioprofessional categories like proprietor, self-employed, wage 
labourer). However, these indices produced sparse information as some 
interviewees had no knowledge of their grandfather’s occupation (two 
cases), while other interviewees knew their grandfathers had worked in 
agriculture but had no idea of their status (seven cases). The remaining six 
cases knew their grandfathers’ occupations and status: three were land 
owners, one an agricultural labourer, one an administrative employee and 
one a fisherman. 

Information about fathers’ occupational status was rather vague and 
imprecise as Table 7 shows. Nevertheless, we can make three important 


Table 7 Fathers’ Occupational Status 
Parmer Labourer Employee Craftsman Unknown Total 
5 5 1 2 2 15 
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Table 8 Fathers’ Marriage History 


< 20 4 
20-30 9 
> 30 2 
Total 15 
Marriage type 
Endogamous 3 
Exogamous 12 
Total 15 
No. of marriages 
One 8 
Two 5 
Three 1 
Four 1 
Total 15 
Divorce 
None 12 
Once 2 
Twice 1 
Total 15 


remarks on these findings. First, the occupational background of these 
executives varied greatly. Second, the majority came from poor, or at best, 
modest social backgrounds (small-scale farmers, labourers, craftsmen, 
junior employees). Third, we have evidence of an important degree of 
intergenerational social mobility. Similar trends have been observed 
among this social category elsewhere (Anser, 1999). 


Types of Marriage in the Family. Looking at the history of marriage in the 
family, particularly that of the interviewees’ fathers (Table 8), produced 
quite interesting results. The following trends were indicated. 


1. Few of the older generation had married before the age of 20, while 
most cases (nine) had first married between ages 20 and 30, which 
could be considered as unusual in that period of Algeria’s develop- 
ment (Beaujot, 1986; Bouhdiba, 1967). 

2. It is also important to note that there were very few cases (three) of 
endogamous marriages, characteristic of extended families. It is tempt- 
ing to interpret that as an indication of the openness of Algerian soclety 
in that particular period. It is more likely, however, to be a consequence 
of the population movements noted earlier. It could also indicate a 
tendency to use marriage as an integrative strategy, as documented by 
various studies (Adel and Belhocine-Messaci, 2002; Guechi, 1998). 
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3. The results point to a relative predominance of monogamy (eight 
cases), while polygamous marriages were limited. Most of those who 
had repeated marriages (five cases) had done so at different periods of 
time. This was a highly significant finding in a society where polygamy 
was common practice, not only because it was encouraged by tradition, 
but also codified by religious laws (Dib Marouf, 1998; Fargues, 1986; 
Henslin, 1985). 

4. The limited number of divorces among the elder generation (three 
cases) was another significant finding. Although it was not clear to 
what extent this indicated a relative stability of family and marriage in 
society at large, the trend was interesting. 


Executives’ Marriage Profile 
Table 9 presents results that might help us understand different and vary- 
ing marriage practices and strategies among our sample of executives. 
Three variables were considered: age, type and number of marriages. 

The results in this Table reveal some interesting characteristics of the 
executives’ marriage profile. Age at first marriage was delayed as none of 
the executives got married before the age of 22, while among their fathers’ 
generation some had married before the age of 20. We have a difference of 
at least two years, which is a significant change in a single generation. The 
majority of the cases (10) contracted their first marriage between the ages 
of 22 and 30, which is well within the national norm for the 1970s and 
1980s (Adel, 1998; Ait Amara, 1998; see also Table 5 earlier). More inter- 
esting was the case of those who went beyond the age of 30, overstepping 
the national mean. 

These results, although limited in scope, might well reflect important 
structural changes in Algerian society at a crucial point in its transition 


22-30 10 

> 30 5 

Total 15 
Marriage type 

Endogamous 4 

Exogamous 11 

Total 15 
No. of marriages 

One 10 

Two 5 

Total 15 
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from rural to urban society (during the 1980s and 1990s). In this new 
social setting, issues related to education and professional career were 
given priority over other considerations, including marriage and setting 
up a household” (McDonald, 1981). One executive (a human resources 
officer) commented: 


. these days making a family requires more time and resources. Many peo- 
ple are delaying marriage until they have finished higher education and found 

a good job. These are not easy targets to achieve particularly under [the] diffi- 

cult circumstances prevailing nowadays. 

Another important issue was the type of marriage. Results show 
that endogamous marriage was infrequent (four cases), as the over- 
whelming majority has opted for exogamous marriages (11 cases). This 
tendency has already been observed among the older generation. It 
might be taken as a first sign confirming our hypothesis that marriage 
was perceived and used as an instrument of social integration by execu- 
tives. Empirical evidence of the emergence of a modern marriage market 
has been provided by other observers in recent years (Adel, 1998; Dib 
Marouf, 1998). 

The other significant finding related to the number of marriages. 
Monogamy seems to be a dominant tendency (10 cases) and multiple 
marriages a declining trend with only five cases having repeated mar- 
riages. Repeated marriages among the younger generation occurred only 
once, whereas their fathers had married twice, thrice and even four times. 
But most important was the absence of polygamy among the new gener- 
ation as repeated marriages were separate and distant in time. Such 
results might be an indication of significant structural changes in society 
and reveal the extent to which attitudes and representations of marriage 
and family have changed in recent years (Adel, 1998; Dib Marouf, 1998). 

One interviewee stressed this when he said, 


Today things have changed so much that one can no longer afford to have more 

than one wife and one household. Even emotionally, it is very hard to manage 

a situation where one's love and loyalty have to be divided between two dif- 

ferent, yet very close persons. In addition, very few women would accept this 

situation today.” 

Executives were highly educated with a wide range of expertise, as 
shown in Table 10; some had even gone abroad to complete their degrees 
(Master's and PhD). Many had benefited from additional training pro- 
grammes in areas such as human resources, public relations, management 
and accountancy. 

Education is an important element in the process of social integration 
and reproduction. This is why executives chose partners with a minimum 
level of education. One executive declared: 
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Table 10 Education and Employment 


Executives’ education Spouse’s education 
Bachelor’s 8 Fundamenta” 6 
Master’s 4 College 7 
PhD 3 7 
Total 15 Total 20 

Area of Spouse's job 

expertise Teacher 4 
Social sciences 3 Employee 3 
Management 4 Executive 2 
Finance 3 Self-emp. 2 
Engineer 5 Unempl. 9 
Total 15 Total 20° 


* Comprises nine years of primary and secondary levels of education. 
’ Total exceeds 15 because of repeated marnages. 


It is very important to have an educated wife to bring up children and prepare 
them for life. In addition, an educated wife is like ‘a boarding pase for a flight’, 
you cannot succeed your integration in soclety without her. She is a master- 
piece m one’s public relations and the showcase of the house. Without an edu- 
cated women at his side a man will find it hard to meet his various obligations 
and succeed in his social and professional life. 


In addition, it is more likely that an educated spouse will herself be 
employed, bringing extra resources to the household. As one interviewee 
said: 


In the present circumstances, marrying an educated woman is no longer a 
choice, but a necessity for obvious social and economic reasons. An edu- 
cated wife has more chances to be employed and get extra income, which is 
badly needed these days. Furthermore, our jobs are no longer secure and 
one’s income is no longer sufficient to meet the soaring cost of keeping a 
household. 


This might explain the fact that all the executives’ partners were educated, 
including one-third with a higher education. It means that the executives 
incorporated education as a factor in shaping their marriage strategies, 
selecting partners with diverse resources and the highest qualifications in 
order to maximize their chances of social integration and reproduction. 
In the following section, we consider the engagement period, factors 
affecting mate selection and the basis for familial alliance (see Table 11). 
The period of engagement is an important and delicate phase in the 
process of family construction, providing the two partners (the individu- 
als and their families alike) the chances to get to know each other and con- 
solidate their alliance. It is an experimental period during which views, 
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opinions and feelings are exchanged and plans for the future established. 
In this respect, one respondent said: 

I cannot imagine myself embarking on such a vital project as building a family 

without choosing my partner and taking enough time to get to know her. I 

want to know my partner, her likes and dislikes, as I want her to know my 

qualities and weaknesses. It is an insurance policy against future problems and 
misunderstandings. 

Families also make use of this period to strengthen their ties and settle 
possible differences. The length of engagement period varied consider- 
ably depending on various factors like the degree of intimacy between 
future partners, their social, economic and professional situation and, of 
course, relations between families. In all cases, it was subject to agreement 
between the two sides. In our sample, the period ranged from six months 
to four years, with the majority lasting one year (seven cases). We have to 
admit that we are a long way from traditional norms, where the engage- 
ment period would not have exceeded six months. But many changes 
have occurred in matrimonial practices and the period of engagement has 


become longer as younger generations face more difficulties in preparing 
for their marriage. In the words of one respondent: 


Young people today face many obstacles before they can marry and build a home; 
these include celebrating weddings in top hotels, inviting family and friends for 
a meal, hiring musical groups for the wedding night, travelling abroad for the 
honeymoon and last, but not least, building thetr own home starting from scratch. 
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This will, obviously, require a lot of resources, many sacrifices, patience and 
mutual understanding from both, the marriage partners and their families. 


This study revealed two major sets of factors affecting mate selection. 
The first was referred to by interviewees using terms like love and admi- 
ration; they pomted to personality traits, physical appearance and behav- 
iour. Others referred to social factors, including family status and moral 
reputation. But it was difficult to elucidate more precise distinction 
between the two sets from the viewpoint of the respondents. Individual 
choice is not something that can be easily proved and we have no solid 
data to support such claims except for respondents’ assertions. Some 
observers would say the problematic of individual choice versus family 
strategy and influence will always remain an unresolved question, for 
lack of conclusive evidence. However, putting the issue in these terms is 
unrealistic and misleading. Individuals, as social actors, have always had 
some room for manoeuvre within general norms laid down by groups. 
This is generally achieved through a complex process of internalization of 
such norms and values. It is a negotiated settlement rather than imposi- 
tion from one side and submission from another. 

One respondent said, recalling the circumstances of his first marriage: 


At the time of my first marriage, I was young and had not finished my studies 

yet. My parents took the decision to marry me to a close relative. I had no 

enthusiasm about the whole thing, but could not really object. I was depend- 
ent on my family both in a moral and material sense. When I graduated, took 

a job and became economically independent, I met another women, we fell in 

love and decided to get married. My parents did not like it, but could not do 

anything, just like me during the first marriage. They said, we only want your 
happiness, now that you are mature it is up to you, but do not forget the fam- 
ily’s reputation. 

Nevertheless, many interviewees found it hard to separate the individual 
and social factors affecting their decisions. They recognized the possibility of 
combining both sets when choosing their partners. Indeed, this viewpoint 
seemed more realistic, since a distinction between ‘objective’ (social norms 
and familial requirements) and ‘subjective’ factors (love and admiration) 
was not only difficult to put into practice, but also unjustified. The latter is 
as ‘objective and rational’ as the former. 

The influence of family, one interviewee reckoned: 


... was not straightforward, but subtle, indirect and diverse. There was a labo- 
rious negotiation in which my parents relied on brothers, sisters and friends to 
make their point. They insisted on preserving the family’s honour and enhanc- 
ing its status. They wanted me to choose my wife from a social milieu similar 
to mine, if not better, both in material and symbolic terms. They did not impose 
their views, but made sure they were heard and taken seriously. 
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Others said they had had to review their decisions in the light of firm 
familial opposition to their choice. This was not a frequent occurrence, but 
had happened nonetheless, reminding us of Durkheim’s famous thesis 
about the influence of social norms. This fact revealed that marriage, even 
among a group with considerable power resources and relative auton- 
omy, was not entirely an individual matter, but a socially negotiated set- 
tlement. It also showed that families used marriage as an instrument to 
control social reproduction and integration (Bourdieu, 1994; Lesthaeghe, 
1980; Prothro and Diab, 1974). 

Turning to marriage alliances and the determining factors behind them, 
we did not have much evidence about the social background of spouses, 
thus making it difficult to confirm beyond doubt our working hypothesis. 
We knew, however, that some spouses were second generation migrants, 
like the executives, while others were from long-standing urban families. 
But in most cases, spouses’ families were well established in the region, 
with considerable social and economic influence. 

Executives were divided into four groups in relation to factors influ- 
encing familial alliances (Table 11). The first pointed to material wealth as 
a major factor. The second invoked honour and social status as important 
factors. The third said both factors were decisive, while others withheld 
their response. One of our interviewees commented: 


You know, families take marriage more serlously than individuals would do. 
They consider many things which we as individuals tend to overlook. When I 
talked to my parents about my marriage project, my father told me; son you 
should apply the old popular dictum which says ‘One night’s marriage needs 
a year’s thinking.’ My parents did not ask much about my fiancée, but about 
her family. Who were they? Where did they come from? What was her father 
doing? How long they have lived in this town? 


We also investigated factors influencing decisions within executives’ 
families when marrying their daughters. We assumed this could provide 
some valuable information. In Algeria, families tend to take things more 
seriously when marrying daughters. There are several reasons for this: 
first, the family’s honour is much more linked to the reputation of females 
than males; second, the fragile status of females in a patriarchal society 
requires closer attention. Families are, therefore, more anxious about, and 
sensitive to, the status of their alliances when marrying daughters, given 
the precarious situation of women. 

Information collected from interviewees confirmed that alliances 
between families depended on various determinants such as lineage, hon- 
our, economic and social status. They confirmed the decisive impact of, 
what Bourdieu calls, capital in its different forms: economic, social and 
symbolic (Bourdieu, 1994). Generally speaking, lineage and social status 
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seem to be the most important factors influencing marriage alliances for 
urban families. However, situations arise when such families accept 
alliances with others from seemingly inferior positions in terms of lineage 
and symbolic honour, but who possess important material resources 
(Adel, 1998; Henslin, 1985; Merton, 1941). 

This echoes a classic point made by Weber on the impact of economic 
power, social status and honour in the making of modern social classes. He 
claimed that while economic power determined social stratification based 
on class, honour was behind stratification based on social status. The first 
he linked to the rise of modern capitalist societies and the second to tradi- 
tional pre-capitalist societies. But he also stressed the fact that these factors 
were not mutually exclusive, acknowledging their availability for social 
actors in modern societies (individuals and groups), who use them both in 
their perceptions of, and actions within, social structure (Weber, 1964). 


Conclusion 


The results of this investigation, though limited in scope, reveal that exec- 
utives have developed relatively elaborate matrimonial strategies, reflect- 
ing the major objectives and aspirations of this social group for social 
reproduction and integration. 

Various elements were involved in the construction of such strategies. 
First, they were, to a certain extent, based on individual choices, but not 
completely free from familial influence. Second, individual factors and 
preferences (love and admiration) played a greater role in the process of 
mate selection than they had in previous generations. However, this did 
not exclude social and collective preferences, revealing the continuous 
weight exerted by social norms. Rather, mate selection assumed, rather, a 
form of laborious negotiations between individuals and their families. 
The central objective was preserving familial honour and boosting its sta- 
tus, as well as meeting individuals’ desires. 

Third, executives enjoyed a relatively high degree of economic inde- 
pendence from their families, but this did not shield them from familial 
influence when it came to making decisions on marriage. In fact, their eco- 
nomic independence and educational achievements served as power 
resources improving their negotiating position to bring in new ideas and 
visions to familial strategies. 

Fourth, the executives’ marriage profile revealed some interesting ten- 
dencies. They were clearly oriented towards exogamous marriages. This 
fact, undoubtedly related to their immigrant status, might well be a good 
indication of strong familial tendencies to establish a network of matri- 
monial alliances serving their social integration and upward mobility in 
the new environment. 
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Fifth, they had, interestingly, a low number of multiple marriages: these 
occurred in only a few cases of previously arranged marriages or those 
involving a foreign spouse. Sixth, monogamy was, therefore, the domi- 
nant tendency as not one of the respondents had more than one spouse at 
a time. The strong tendency towards monogamy was considered a pre- 
requisite to social integration into a modern society, where women's sta- 
tus is progressively changing through education and wage employment. 

Seventh, the matrimonial strategies pursued by these executives revealed 
that marriage is used by this group, whether consciously or not, as an 
instrument to improve their economic and social status. Choosing spouses 
among well-educated and employed women, as well as establishing a net- 
work of alliances with affluent urban families left no doubt as to the objec- 
tives pursued by executives and their families, i.e. social integration and 
status improvement. As the interviewees themselves acknowledged, that is 
what familial alliances are all about. 


Notes 


1. This division represents one of the earliest theses on the development of cap- 
italism in advanced industrial societies advocating qualitative changes in the 
class structure of these societies. A prominent example can be found in the 
managerial revolution thesis developed by Burnham (1972). 

2. The term habitus is used by Bourdieu to describe various predispositions and 
resources, whether material or intellectual, that individuals can acquire or 
develop through the complex process of socialization and cultural integration; 
in the realm of culture it represents the equivalent of heredity in biology. 

3. Source: UN-ESCWA (2003: 39-40). 

4. Source: Government of Algeria, Office National des Statistiques (ONS); at 

www.ons.dz 

Source. UN-ESCWA (2003: 47). 

Source. UN-ESCWA (2003: 63, Table 35). 

. Source. UN-ESCWA (2003: 65, Table 36). 

Gouvernement Algérien: Le Code de la famille (El-Watan Newspaper, 24 

December 2005). http://www.algerie-dz.com/mot63.html 

9. El-Watan Newspaper, 24 December 2005. 

10. Source: UN-ESCWA (2003: 17). This, for example, gave men (fathers, husbands 
or any next of kin) the possibility to refuse newly married women the right to 
continue their studies or to get employment after graduation (El-Watan, 
Newspaper, 24 December 2005). 

11 Source: UN, ESCWA, 2003, p.17. 

12 The age at first marriage among females went up from 21 in the 1970s to 29 at 
the end of 1990s, while for males it went up from 25 years to 35 over the same 
period. There is also a significant fall in the number of marriages, from 476,000 
a year in the 1970s to 200,000 at the end of the 1990s. In addition, at the end of 
the 1990s there were around 1 million non-marrled females, of whom 700,000 
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(more than two-thirds) participated in the labour force. (Source: Third National 
Seminar of Sociology, Sociology Department, Algiers University, reported in 
Elkhabar Weekly, No. 258, 7-13 February 2004: 10.) 

13. The new legislation, in Morocco, although grounded in Shari’ah made signif- 
icant changes in terms of the language used to deal with the issue; it was more 
modernist in recognizing adult women’s right to contract marriage without 
prior parental approval. Although maintaining polygamy, it made it more the 
exception and put the decision with judges, who had to ensure that it was a 
necessity and ensure equity between wives; it also gave women the right to 
have a clause in the marriage contract excluding polygamy. Divorce became a 
right for both men and women but needed prior permission from the court 
and would not be registered unless the court was satisfied that the husband 
had settled all dues to his ex-wife and children (Gulf News, No. 8911, 12 
October 2003). 
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abstract: In contemporary debates on risk in modern societies, on reflexive 
modernity and a general crisis of knowledge, concepts and terms such as igno- 
rance, non-knowledge or negative knowledge are used to denote that there can be 
knowledge about what is not known. Many of these terms are not only used with 
different meanings, sometimes antithetic to one another in their implications, but 
they often propose tree-like taxonomies without broaching the issue of the further 
connectivity of different types of unknowns between the limbs of the tree. In this 
article, an attempt is made to simplify and integrate different connotations in soci- 
ological usage of concepts that try to grasp the unknown and to outline the 
dynamic and recursive relations of these types of knowledge and the way they can 
change over time. This is illustrated with examples from large-scale ecological 
design projects. 


keywords: ignorance + non-knowledge + public ecology + sociology of 
knowledge + theory building 


Introduction 


Knowledge, in its broadest sense, can be understood as a justified belief 
that is connected to purpose, a use, and is associated with intentionality. In 
the first half of the 20th century, the sociology of knowledge began as the 
study of the social origins of knowledge and of its effects on social devel- 
opment. In addition, in recent years the focus on unknown processes and 
variables is becoming increasingly important in theorizing about society 
and the production of knowledge in the 21st century. Especially in writings 
on reflexive modernity, the risk or knowledge society, as well as debates on 
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a general crisis of knowledge in current intellectual thought, concepts and 
terms such as ignorance, non-knowledge or negative knowledge are used 
to denote that something can and indeed must be known about what is 
unknown.’ The debate on non-knowledge and ignorance, of course, goes 
at least back to Socrates’ insistence that his ‘wisdom’ lay in knowing what 
he did not know; occasionally referred to as ‘nonknowledge’ (Jaspers, 
1951), but mostly as ‘ignorance’. The terms used in today’s debates, how- 
ever, are increasingly used with different meanings, sometimes even anti- 
thetical to one another in their implications. Some of the current problems 
can be traced back to translations of the German word Nichtwissen into 
English as non-knowledge and ignorance; and vice versa. In contrast to 
false knowledge, non-knowledge and ignorance are generally seen as 
attempts to circumscribe the unknown. Like knowledge, ignorance or non- 
knowledge are conceptualized and constructed as a fundamental part of 
social life. This circumscription points to the well-known paradox: when- 
ever new knowledge arises the perceived amount of non-knowledge 
increases at least proportionally, since ‘every state of knowledge opens up 
even more notions of what is not known’ (Krohn, 2001: 8141). 

In this article, first some major streams in the debates on the importance 
of notions and concepts of the unknown are critically reviewed. Then I 
sugpest how some of these different usages and connotations of concepts 
can be bundled so that a dynamic relation of different simple types of 
‘unknowns’ and the way they can change over time can be outlined. This 
is illustrated with a discussion of the development of knowledge using 
the example of the redesign of former surface mining areas. Based on 
these reconstructions, a simple typology of notions of the unknown as 
well as their (sometimes) recursive relations to one other are suggested in 
which existing usages of knowledge about the unknown can be situated 
without excluding each other. 


Contemporary Soclology and the Unknown 


In his now classic book Ignorance and Uncertainty (1989), Michael Smithson 
observed that in the second half of the 20th century we ‘have seen a flurry 
of new perspectives on uncertainty and ignorance whose magnitude 
arguably eclipses anything since the decade of 1660 which saw the emer- 
gence of modern probability theory’ (Smithson, 1989: 3). Some four years 
later, Smithson wrote that it ‘is still not entirely respectable to write about 
“ignorance” ’ (Smithson, 1993: 133). However, even over a decade later the 
situation does not seem to be too different from what Smithson observed 
in the late 1980s. Quite the contrary seems to be the case. At any conference 
where a presentation is given on ignorance or nor-knowledge, the debate 
afterwards circles around proper definitions, new taxonomies, or lengthy 
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new terms. The consequence seems to be that authors tend to give 
extended definitions of terms every single time they mention a social 
phenomenon dealing with the unknown. This has lead to an enormous 
increase in adjectives placed in front of the noun. Kerwin’s ‘unknown 
unknowns’ (Kerwin, 1993), Smithson’s ‘meta-ignorance’ (Smithson, 1989) 
or Ravetz’s ‘ignorance of ignorance’ aka. ‘ignorance-squared’ (Ravetz, 
. 1993) are certainly among the terms that can be meaningfully applied 
in social analyses. However, ‘unspecified known ignorance’ vs ‘specified 
known ignorance’ (Béschen and Wehling, 2004) as well as combinations 
that lead for instance to terms like ‘openly reducible personal ignorance’ 
(Faber et al., 1993) are certainly well thought through, but they rarely lead 
to a clarification, since not only are they used counterintuitively at times, 
they are also only partially grounded in concrete examples. Some of the 
taxonomies, so it seems, are largely theory driven with little or no attention 
to or links with concrete examples or data. 

Most importantly, the linearity in the known taxonomies does not allow 
for possible connections or dynamics between for instance ‘unknown 
unknowns’ and ‘specified non-knowledge’, although the empirical real- 
ity, as I specify below, more often than not suggests so. In short, the 
breadth of meanings that constitutes the multidimensional construct of 
unknown realms calls for a simplification. Accordingly, I suggest single- 
term denotations as much as possible from everyday language. At first 
sight it might appear unlikely that single-term denotations are going to 
change usage in any way that helps specialists or is accessible to out- 
siders. However, I believe that many of these terms I introduce denote 
what otherwise difficult to remember terms promise to do. 


Into the Unknown: From Nesclence to Ignorance 


Although Michael Smithson observed that research on unknowns has not 
been prominent, he nevertheless acknowledges an increase and a general 
concern for uncertainty in science, based on the rapid amount of research 
being done, which has led to an accelerated ‘turnover of what constitutes 
established scientific knowledge or truth’ (Smithson, 1993: 134). Another 
reason for a growing interest in uncertainty is that science has increas- 
ingly merged with wider society so that the institutional borders between 
the scientific production of knowledge and the application of knowledge 
in the real world outside science have become blurred (Gross and 
Hoffmann-Riem, 2005; Krohn and Weyer, 1994). Among many others, authors 
like Ulrich Beck and Anthony Giddens have prominently pointed to the 
unintended and unwilled consequences in the current age of reflexive 
modernization. For Giddens, knowledge is the medium of reflexive 
modernization. For Beck, it is non-knowledge, since the unintended 
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side-effects of modernization can be regarded an expression of increasing 
non-knowledge, or of Nicht-Wissen (Beck, 1996). In Beck’s view, there are 
two types of non-knowledge. First, a type of non-knowledge that one 
does not want or need to know, and second, a non-knowledge that cannot 
be known. Beck’s reference to a second modernity was made to point out 
a structural and epochal break, indicated, for instance, by an increase in 
the significance of ‘non-knowledge’ as a consequence of the rise of knowl- 
edge. Both Beck and Giddens observe that unpredictability and decreased 
control, together with unintended side-effects, are to be understood as the 
main driving force of contemporary societies. Beck, who has analysed 
modern society as risk society, claims that the notion of reflexive modern- 
ization disenchants modernity’s own taken-for-granted premises and 
thus signifies a heightened awareness that the mastery of the modern 
world is impossible. This, Beck and others contend, points to a new era 
with new ambivalences, uncertainties and risks. To Beck, a new kind of 
society and personal life are in the making (Beck, 1999). Giddens in turn 
calls for active trust relationships since trust would increasingly be the 
key to a functioning relationship between the wider society and different 
expert systems (Giddens, 1990). Other authors, like Brian Wynne, have 
argued that until now it seems impossible to take unknown dynamics and 
variables into account, since this would be the more fundamental obsta- 
cle to today’s risk assessment than the inability to analyse known interac- 
tions accurately (Wynne, 1992). It is central in this stream of thought to 
discuss the possibility of a shift away from traditional research strategies 
of reducing ignorance towards a greater capacity to cope with ignorance. 
This points to a shift that scientists, policy-makers and the public have 
begun to acknowledge; namely, that potentially harmful consequences 
cannot reliably be established by further research since they fall into the 
domain of ignorance (Hoffmann-Riem and Wynne, 2002). 

Among classical sociologists, it is undoubtedly Georg Simmel who 
showed the keenest eye for unexpected events and surprising turns based 
on non-knowledge taking place in almost all fields of social life. It is prob- 
ably also Simmel who, of all the classical sociologists, denoted the most 
space to the importance of Nichtwissen in the structuring of modern life: 
that is, a denotation that trust serves as a bridge between knowledge and 
non-knowledge as a structuring principle. Here the difficulties of grasping 
the unknown in sociology seem to have begun. In the English version of 
Simmel’s essay on “The Secret and the Secret Society’, which appeared in 
the original German as a chapter in his Soziologie (Simmel, 1992), the trans- 
lator Albion Small translates Nichtwissen sometimes as ‘nescience’ (e.g. 
Simmel, 1906: 444, 448) and sometimes as ‘not knowing’ (e.g. Simmel, 
1906: 450) with no discernible rationale.’ The symmetry in the German 
word Nichtwissen, which denotes that there can be knowledge (Wissen) 
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about what is not known, is not captured in the English word nescience, 
which, according to the Oxford English Dictionary, means the ‘absence or 
lack of knowledge’.* Furthermore, nescience belongs to a fundamentally 
different epistemic class from non-knowledge or ignorance. No one can 
refer to their own current nescience because it is not part of their conscious 
and thus socially constructed non-knowledge. At most, people can refer to 
someone else’s or their own earlier nescience. Hence, a sociological 
observer can only ascribe nescience in retrospect. However, a literal trans- 
lation of the word Nichtwissen would have been non-knowledge (with or 
without the hyphen), a term rarely used in English-speaking sociology 
until the 1990s, and mainly in articles by authors whose native language 
was German. It can be assumed that non-knowledge in English-speaking 
sociology in most cases was a literal translation from the German 
Nichtwissen. Overall it appears that German authors writing in English use 
the term non-knowledge as a literal translation of the German Nichtwissen 
and English-speaking authors mostly talk about ignorance, when referring 
to the opposite of knowledge. To be sure, some authors, like Fritz Machlup, 
have singularly used the term non-knowledge in the English language 
to indicate that which is not knowledge, e.g. assumptions or beliefs (Machlup, 
1962: 16).* More recent authors have used the term non-knowledge as indicat- 
ing a type of knowledge about the unknown. Furthermore, as becomes clearer 
later, Simmel used the word Nichtwissen in a sense that comes close to some 

authors’ understanding of (specified) ignorance as well 
as non-knowledge as used in debates on risk and the knowledge society 
(see Beck, 1999; Stehr, 1994). 

Most generally, Simmel saw non-knowledge as an important part 
of understanding the relation of what he called objective and subjective 
culture. One of the interests of Simmel was to detect the possibilities and 
the capacity of subjective culture, to use, absorb and transform elements 
of objective culture. However, this objective culture could come to 
develop into opposition to the subjective forces, which, in Simmel’s 
writings, is the tragic conflict which permeates all domains of modern 
society. For Simmel it is important to see that the rift between objective 
and subjective culture can be bridged by trust in non-knowledge. For 
Simmel, ‘trust, as the hypothesis of future conduct, which is sure 
enough to become the basis of practical action, is, as a hypothesis, a 
mediate condition between knowledge and non-knowledge’ (Simmel, 
1992: 393; see also Simmel, 1906: 450).° In his analyses of an accelerating 
modern society, objective culture was characterized by increasing non- 
knowledge. The ‘objectification of culture has sharply differentiated the 
amounts of knowledge and non-knowledge’, Simmel wrote (Simmel, 
1992: 394; see also Simmel, 1906: 450). New unintended side-effects thus 
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develop via a widening rift between knowledge and non-knowledge, 
which calls for more trust among individuals interacting with each other 
as well as for more trust in interacting with the non-human world, such 
as modern technologies. In a similar vein, Heinrich Popitz (1968) has 
stressed the importance of Nichtwissen as a preventive action and a room 
for manoeuvre in treating delinquent behaviour. Thus, in this view, 
Simmel’s notion of Nichtwissen appears to be very much the same as 
recent ideas on non-knowledge and ignorance in other fields of sociol- 
ogy. In general, ‘whatever quantities of knowledge and non-knowledge 
must commingle, in order to make possible the detailed practical deci- 
sion based upon confidence, will be determined by the historic epoch, 
the ranges of interests, and the individuals’ (Simmel, 1992: 393-4; see 
also Simmel, 1906: 450). 

In 1936, Merton, in his now classical sociological analysis of the con- 
cept of ‘unanticipated consequences’ (Merton, 1936), also elaborated this 
theme albeit mainly in reference to scientific activities. He identified five 
sources of unanticipated consequences in scientific research: ignorance, 
error, basic values, the so-called imperious immediacy of interest and, 
finally, the self-defeating prediction. Although Merton saw that unantic- 
ipated consequences based on ignorance can also have desirable effects 
(Merton, 1936: 895), he only developed this idea with regards to scientific 
research, called ‘serendipity’, that is, an anomalous finding that gives rise 
to anew theory (Merton, 1968: 157-62; but see Merton and Barber, 2004). 
He later elaborated the centrality of ignorance in that he detected two 
types of ignorance, unrecognized and specified ignorance. Specified 
ignorance, to Merton, is to be understood as ‘a prelude to newly focused 
inquiry’ (Merton, 1987: 8). Implicitly, Merton thus believes in a linear 
development in the growth of knowledge, although he sees that new 
knowledge always brings an awareness of more specified as well as 
unspecified ignorance (Merton, 1987: 8-9). That new knowledge also can 
develop into unspecified ignorance or other forms of knowledge does 
not seem to have interested Merton. 

In the functionalist tradition, Moore and Tumin (1949), in their essay on 
‘Some Social Functions of Ignorance’, defined ignorance ‘as simply refer- 
ring to “not knowing”, that is, the absence of empirically valid knowl- 
edge’. Furthermore, Moore and Tumin want to keep ignorance as ‘distinct 
from “error”, whether of fact or of logic, and from the act of ignoring what 
is known’ (Moore and Tumin, 1949: 788, n. 4; emphasis in the original). In 
this line, earlier debates on the importance of ignorance (e.g. Merton, 
1987; Moore and Tumin, 1949; Popitz, 1968; Schneider, 1962) are used syn- 
onymously with today’s debates on non-knowledge (e.g. Búschen and 
Wehling, 2004; Japp, 2000). 
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Out of the Unknown: From Ignorance to Extended 
Knowledge (and Back Agaln) 


In general, terms like ignorance or non-knowledge are used when 
referring to any type of unknown outcome. In accordance with Smithson 
(1989), Stocking (1998: 166) defines ignorance as including ‘absence of 
knowledge, probabilistic uncertainty, inaccuracy, irrelevance, and other 
sources of not knowing’.” Unlike the notion of risk, where probabilities are 
known, and in contrast to uncertainty, where probabilities are not all 
known (see Faber and Proops, 1998: 128-9), non-knowledge or ignorance 
refers to a realm that escapes recognition. Funtowicz and Ravetz (1990: 
87-8) define ignorance as the ‘deepest’ of three sorts of uncertainty dis- 
tinguished by inexactness, unreliability and ignorance. Brian Wynne also 
talks about risk when ‘the system behaviour is basically well known, and 
chances of different outcomes can be defined and quantified by structured 
analysis of mechanisms and probabilities’ (Wynne, 1992: 114). If one 
knows the important system parameters, but not the probability distribu- 
tions, Wynne talks about uncertainties. Unlike Puntowicz and Ravetz, 
Wynne shies away from the idea that uncertainty exists on an objective 
scale ranging from risk to ignorance. Instead, Wynne suggests that risk, 
uncertainty and ignorance overlap each other, thus pointing to the fact 
that ignorance can be embedded within other forms of unknowns 
(Wynne, 1992: 116). 

Departing from these debates and especially from Ulrich Beck’s view 
on two types of non-knowledge, Knorr Cetina adds the term ‘negative 
knowledge’ to the collection of terms used by others, since negative 
knowledge does not mean ‘non-knowledge, but knowledge of the limits 
of knowing, of the mistakes we make in trying to know, of the things that 
interfere with our knowing, of what we are not interested in and do not 
really want to know’ (Knorr Cetina, 1999: 63),° and, one should add, per- 
haps are afraid to know. The importance of Knorr Cetina’s approach lies 
in the fact that in the analysis of scientific decisions, the limits of knowing 
are admitted by bracketing out certain areas of knowledge and non- 
knowledge. However, this strategy can also lead to an acknowledgement 
of non-knowledge that so far has been neglected, but is suddenly taken 
seriously and may even be seen as fundamental. In general, Knorr 
Cetina’s negative knowledge appears to be similar, if not the same, to the 
notion of ‘closed ignorance’ by the economists Faber and Proops. In their 
understanding, closed ignorance means that ‘we either neglect problems 
themselves, or do not take notice of intuitive insights, experience, infor- 
mation, models and methods of solution which are available inside of 
society’ (Faber and Proops, 1998: 117).’ 
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Quite different from the aforementioned approaches, in Niklas 
Luhmann’s systems theoretical perspective, non-knowledge does not 
mean a lack of knowledge, but rather, as Tacke (2001: 295) put it, ‘a social 
construction, which is dependent on knowledge as its respective flip-side. 
Experts, for instance, specify non-knowledge according to existing knowl- 
edge, causal theory, and methods. As a consequence, risks are assessed in 
terms of probabilities.’ Risk thus refers to non-knowledge. In this stream 
of thought, non-knowledge is regarded as the other side of knowledge, 
and consequently as the other half of a distinction (see Japp, 2000; 
Luhmann, 1992; Willke, 2002). However, as different as these ideas on 
non-knowledge are when compared to usages outside of systems theory, 
they still treat ignorance and non-knowledge — sometimes also lack of 
knowledge — as synonyms (e.g., Japp, 2000: 225; Tacke, 2001: 295). 

Beneath the work of Beck and Luhmann, the German debate on 
Nichtwissen today has been led by Stefan Bóschen and Peter Wehling. 
These authors, however fruitful and important their contributions are in 
many respects, simply translate Merton’s terms of specified and unspeci- 
fied ignorance into the German as two types of Nichtwissen (e.g. Bóschen 
and Wehling, 2004: 42-3; Wehling, 2001), thus blurring the importance in 
connotation in the original as well as the current meaning of the German 
Nichtwissen a.k.a. non-knowledge. Furthermore, reminiscent of an early 
attempt by Weinstein and Weinstein (1978), Wehling (2001) in particular 
pleads for a type of precautionary objective non-knowledge, i.e. a concept 
of total unawareness of non-knowledge, where nescience (German: 
Unwissen or Unwissenheit) might have been a more apt term. 


Summarizing and extrapolating some of the debates highlighted here, I 
now suggest a preliminary, simple categorization of notions of the 
unknown. First, I suggest that the English term ‘ignorance’ should func- 
tion as a kind of cover term that generally points to the borders and the 
limits of knowing, including the intentional and the unintentional brack- 
eting out of unknowns. In order to grasp the latter two categories, the term 
non-knowledge as a literal translation of the German Nichtwissen should 
be introduced, since this is also the original usage in classical sociological 
language, especially that of Georg Simmel It is a type of knowledge where 
the limits and the borders of knowing are taken into account for future 
planning and action. The second subtype of ignorance can thus be called 
negative knowledge (Knorr Cetina), that is, a kind of knowledge about the 
unknown, but an active consideration that to think further into a certain 
direction will be unimportant. In the next category, I suggest another term, 
which so far has not been introduced, but points to several of the topics 
some of the above authors have implicitly pointed to: the development of 


new or ‘extended knowledge’, based on planning, tinkering or researching 
with non-knowledge. This extended knowledge, to be sure, can lead to the 
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social awareness of, for instance, new non-knowledge by uncovering 
limits of the newly gained knowledge. However, the new extended knowl- 
edge can also reveal that earlier ideas on reliable and accepted knowledge 
must be reinterpreted. 

The word nescience, which was incorrectly used as a translation of 
Simmel’s Nichtwissen, should rather be seen as a prerequisite for a total sur- 
prise beyond any type of anticipation. Nescience, as a total lack of knowl- 
edge, at first sight comes close to what Kerwin (1993: 179) has termed 
‘unknown unknowns’, things not known that they are not known. It can also 
be seen as synonymous with Wynne’s definition of indeterminacy when 
applied to environmental policy. It could also fill the place of Wehling’s 
(2001) description of a complete unawareness of non-knowledge, since this 
unawareness can only be made ‘visible’ in sociological analysis, when, like 
knowledge, its social utterances, constructions or negotiations can be regis- 
tered. However, as mentioned earlier, nescience belongs to a fundamentally 
different epistemic class from ignorance, since nescience can only be 
detected in retrospect. Thus, in sociological studies, the term nescience can 
only be used by a god-like sociological observer who already knows about 
the nescience of his or her object of study. More likely, nescience can be used 
as a category for reconstructing past events, for instance, in historical socio- 
logical studies where the lack of knowledge of a person or a certain group 
was crucial for the development of a certain technological device, as Stefan 
Bôüschen (2000) has done in his study on CPCs, DDT and Dioxin. 

However, nescience can very well be a basis for understanding igno- 
rance, negative knowledge, non-knowledge, as well as new, extended 
knowledge. This should generally point to the dynamic character of all 
kinds of knowledge production, a point that many of the debates on the 
theme have neglected or have only implicitly touched upon to date, since, 
as Wynne has nicely phrased it, any uncertainty or ignorance can only be 
defined ‘by artificially “freezing” a surrounding context which may or 
may not be this in real-life’ (Wynne, 1992: 116). In the following section, I 
illustrate how the highlighted connotations and meanings of notions of 
the unknown can be linked dynamically so that they can be used as tools 
for analysing different fields of knowledge, especially work dealing with 
processes of risky research and implementation activities. 


Knowledge Dynamics: An Example 
from Ecological Design 
The categorization of unknowns in Table 1 can be seen as framed by two 
core types: knowledge and nescience. If knowledge is a belief that is jus- 
tified as true, based on nescience, a surprising event can occur that has 
been beyond the possibility of any expectancy and anticipation of the 
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Table 1 A Categorization of Knowledge, Different Unknowns and Extended 
Knowledge 


Knowledge A belief that was justified as true and is accepted by a 
group or certain individuals studied by a sociologist. 

Ignorance Knowledge about the limits of knowledge in a certain 
area; increases with every state of new knowledge. 

Non-knowledge Knowledge about what is not known but taking it into 
account for future planning. 


Negative knowledge Knowledge about what is not known, but considered as 
unimportant or even dangerous — can lead to 
non-knowledge. 

Extended knowledge Based on planning and/or research with 
non-knowledge — can also lead to new non-knowledge 
by uncovering limits of the newly gained knowledge. 

Nescience Lack of any knowledge: prerequisite for a total surprise 
beyond any type of anticipation — can lead to ignorance 
and non-knowledge, but belongs to a different epistemic 
class from the above terms. 


actors involved. The retrospective recognition of nescience can lead to a 
state of ignorance, that is, a type of knowledge about the limits of know- 
ing. This is where a consciousness about unknown realms and thus social 
construction can be registered by a sociological observer. Actors then can 
decide to frame this ignorance in a certain way to what Merton has coined 
specified ignorance. However, the empirical reality often shows that spec- 
ified ignorance again can have at least two diametrically different mean- 
ings based on the reaction and evaluation of an observed event. First, 
there is what I call non-knowledge. It is a type of knowledge that can 
frame the unknown so that the unknown can be taken into account in 
future planning. Second, there can be negative knowledge: knowledge 
about what is not known, but considered as not worth being dealt with. 
Subsequently and at its most basic, the term extended knowledge means 
knowledge at a certain time t + 1. However, extended knowledge can 
also inherit new knowledge about further gaps in knowledge and thus 
can function as the precursor of learning about new ignorance and non- 
knowledge, as is illustrated in Figure 1. 

In order to illustrate the simple categorization in Table 1 and to derive 
a model of how these unknowns work together in social dynamics, I offer 
a concrete example of these unknowns as they pan out in science and 
decision-making in large-scale ecological landscape design in eastern 
Germany. 

The post-mining landscapes in eastern German brown-coal mining 
areas south of the city of Leipzig in Saxony are characterized by massive 
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Contemporary Adulthood 





Macquarte University 


abstract Adulthood holds a paradoxical position in sociology. It is a central cate- 
gory insofar as it provides the unarticulated background to a majority of social 
enquiries, but it is largely defined by default as the taken-for-granted status of the 
social actor and the middle stage of life. Yet, the meaning of adulthood is rarely 
addressed directly. Those researchers who do, tend to note its transformation from 
a social to a psychological category. This article elaborates the social constitution 
of adulthood and thus offers an alternative as well as complementary view. First, 
the article explicates the status of adulthood in sociology and in everyday dis- 
course, and identifies a standard model of adulthood against which individuals’ 
practices are prevalently judged. Second, it outlines the prolonged adolescence 
thesis, an entrenched position in sociology and everyday discourse that posits an 
increasing number of individuals as deferring or rejecting adulthood. Finally, the 
article proposes a reconceptualization along recognition-theoretical lines and sug- 
gests that the association of adulthood with full personhood is the meaningful 
constant of this ultimately social category. 


keywords: adolescence + adulthood + childhood + discourse + practices + recognition 


Introduction 


This article addresses the meaning of adulthood in contemporary moder- 
nity. This is important for at least three reasons. First, over the last three 
decades academics have consistently marvelled at the lack of sociological 
analyses of adulthood (Cété, 2000; Graubard, 1976; Pilcher, 1995; Pilcher 
et al., 2003; Smelser and Erikson, 1980). Psychology, on the other hand, 
abounds with material on adult development, an area of interest since 
Freud’s pioneering insights (e.g. Allman and Jaffe, 1982; Bischof, 1976; 
Colarusso and Nemiroff, 1981; Commons et al., 1989; Gould, 1978; Kimmel, 
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1974; Neugarten, 1964; Stevens-Long, 1988; Turner and Helms, 1989). Few 
sociologists have sought to redress this situation, and those who do are 
influenced by Freud via Erikson’s (1950) notion of ‘ego development’, a 
process that is said to unfold on individuals’ journeys through successive 
life stages. From this situation flows the second reason for a sociological 
investigation of adulthood: the extant literature invariably privileges indi- 
vidual perception. From this perspective, adulthood is little more than a 
state of mind and as such tends to be portrayed as highly commensurate 
with late modern forms of individualism driven by the reputed excesses of 
mass culture (Calcutt, 1998; Côté, 2000). Third, the social constitution of 
adulthood provides vital clues to the prevailing dynamics of social recog- 
nition that frame individuals’ membership in society as full and equal part- 
ners in interaction (Honneth, 1996). These issues notwithstanding, there is 
a decided shortage of sociological research concerning the meaning of 
adulthood as a social category. This article is intended to go some way 
towards filling this lacuna. 

In what follows, the social constitution of adulthood is elaborated by 
means of a critique of an established approach to the practices of young 
people in order to bring into relief current conceptual problems and to 
enable the grounding of an alternative perspective. The article proceeds 
by first addressing the status of adulthood in sociology and in everyday 
discourse. It identifies a standard model of adulthood against which indi- 
viduals’ practices are prevalently judged. Second, the prolonged adoles- 
cence thesis is outlined. This entrenched position in sociology and 
everyday discourse buttresses the notion that an increasing number of 
individuals in western societies defer or reject adulthood. Finally, I pro- 
pose a reconceptualization along recognition-theoretical lines to more 
adequately grasp the redefinition of contemporary adulthood — a redefin- 
ition in which precisely those ‘twenty and thirtysomethings’ who are said 
to reject adulthood are actively engaged as co-producers of a ‘new adult- 
hood’ of their own (Maguire et al., 2001; Wyn, 2004). 


Adulthood as a Taken-for-Granted Construct 


Adult behaviour, as well as adulthood as a life stage, is implicit in all soci- 
ological analyses. From the sociology of everyday life to the analyses of 
global processes; from ethnomethodology to systems theory; from the 
sociology of knowledge to critical theory to the cultural turn, the actor — 
whether conceived as individual, as decentred subject or as system — is an 
embodiment of adultness.! Unless children or old people are the explicit 
focus of investigation, the adult constitutes the model actor who com- 
mands centre stage for much of the sociological enterprise. This ideal 
actor “was never a child and seemingly came into the world an adult’ 
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(Elias, 1978: 248). Even when sociologists are explicitly concerned with 
childhood, adolescence, youth or old age, adulthood is always present as 
a point of reference; it is neglected by sociologists, as well as constituting 
an ever present default category that serves as heuristic background to the 
analysis of all manner of social action. 

In everyday life too, adulthood is no mystery; it is the taken-for-granted 
middle period of the life course. Its taken-for-granted status is evident in 
the representations and practices through which it is reproduced: work- 
ing nine to five and beyond, dinner parties, jury duty and voting, mar- 
riages, mortgages and children, the family sedan, adultery and divorce, 
investment portfolios, retirement plans, life insurance, writing a will, and 
so forth. At the same time, there is considerable confusion concerning 
adulthood, particularly as an idea that normatively frames individuals’ 
practices. The coexistence of statements such as ‘young people don't grow 
up anymore’ and ‘kids grow up too fast today’ are evidence of this per- 
plexity, one that is compounded by the fact that modern societies do not 
provide definite answers as to when adulthood begins. This is so with 
respect to officialdom as well as everyday life. 

To be sure, the law sets the age of majority as a threshold connoting full 
competencies and thus bestows the full gamut of rights and obligations to 
legal subjects. But this is the culmination of a journey during which it is 
assumed that competencies accrue, rather than arrive all at once, with 
physiological and psychological maturation. We also know that reaching 
the age of majority does not guarantee equal access to justice, nor does it 
guarantee full citizenship rights. 

A glance at the Australian Bureau of Statistics confirms that there is no 
official agreement as to what age marks the beginning of adulthood. 
Definitions and delimitations vary according to specific areas of analysis 
and their relevant publications. Thus the Bureau differentiates between 
‘young people (15-24), ‘population 25-64’ and ‘older persons (65+)’ 
(Australian Bureau of Statistics, 2001). Elsewhere it refers to those under 
35 as ‘young people’ (Australian Bureau of Statistics, 2004) without fur- 
ther differentiation, while at the same time labelling ‘adult’ all those 15 
and over (Australian Bureau of Statistics, 2003). 

There are aspects of adulthood, however, that can be articulated with a 
measure of certainty. As lay participants in everyday life, we evaluate, 
mostly by reflex, individuals’ attainment or non-attainment of adult status 
according to objective achievements such as stable full-time work, stable 
relationships, independent living and parenthood. These social markers of 
adulthood are embedded in western societies’ framework of valuation, or 
social recognition, which also provides reference points as to what consti- 
tutes a ‘finished’ adult ‘human being’ as opposed to an ‘unfinished’ 
adolescent ‘human becoming’ (Qvortrup, 1994). From the viewpoint of 
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developmental psychology, adult individuals are expected to have made 
the vital decisions that give them a direction in life; to have acquired a set 
of stable preferences, life-guiding principles and a range of social compe- 
tencies (Smart and Sanson, 2003). Stability in, and commitment to, work 
and intimate relationships — ‘the capacity to work and love’ as Freud called 
it — are other related criteria that are central to the psychological approach 
to adulthood as a life stage (see Rosenfeld and Stark, 1987). This school of 
thought dominates the social scientific purview, including that of sociology 
where adulthood is seen as dependent on individuals’ self-understanding 
(Arnett, 1997, 2004), or conceived as primarily a psychological state (Côté, 
2000). By and large, these views are underpinned by a long-standing belief 
that adulthood lies at the end of a journey of basic psychosocial develop- 
ment. And although this does not preclude adult development as such, 
adulthood understood as a life stage continues to be posited as following 
adolescence or post-adolescence as the case may be. What is of particular 
interest is the fact that sociologists today still use this conventional, teleo- 
logical model of ‘standard adulthood’ (Lee, 2001) as the template for the 
evaluation of young people’s practices and orientations. 


Standard Adulthood 

Let’s imagine the following: a man and a woman in their mid-twenties. 
The woman holds a baby in her arms, a small child clings to her father’s 
hand. The woman wears an apron, her husband his work-overalls. There 
is a ‘Sold’ sign perched on the fence that surrounds the freshly painted 
house. A generously sized car sits in the driveway. 

No one could ever mistake the man and woman in this romanticized 
picture for adolescents, and few would suggest that they were not adults. 
But something about this image jars against the present. Just like the 
choice of frame for a painting or photo, so the right time frame too helps 
integrate representation and reception. With this in mind, I suggest that 
no period in the history of western societies has been more conducive to 
the institutionalization of a particular model of adulthood (of which the 
above image is one possible representation) than the era Eric Hobsbawm 
(1995: 225) has called the ‘Golden Age’, namely the time between the end 
of the Second World War and the oil crises of the early 19708. No period 
has provided more favourable conditions for this model to become the 
lived experience for a majority. No period has shown a more faultless syn- 
thesis of ideal and reality. 

After the Second World War, the industrialized economies experienced 
unprecedented affluence and stability. The period from about 1945 to the 
early 1970s saw a concerted effort by business, government and unions to 
prevent a recurrence of the Depression, the harrowing experience of 
which still haunted decision-makers (Hobsbawm, 1995: 287-319; see also 
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Theobald, 1997). Although the wealthy nations had their own macro- 
economic agenda, they gave priority to public spending, full employment 
and universal social security provisions to ensure internal demand and 
hence economic expansion (Beck, 2000: 69). The then prevailing mode of 
management and organization congealed around goals of long-term sta- 
bility and economic growth. Typically, businesses valued employee loy- 
alty, which was generally rewarded with promotions in hierarchically 
constituted organizations. For employees and families, this meant that 
there were planable career paths with predictable milestones on the way, 
and a known destination: retirement on guaranteed government pen- 
sions. In the world of work, the accumulation of experience with age was 
viewed as a valuable asset and was seen to increase, rather than inhibit, 
job security (see Lee, 2001: 11-14). According to one sociologist’s interpre- 
tation of the times — exaggerated for illustrative purposes — these eco- 
nomic and work-related aspects alone ‘created a society in which people’s 
lives were as highly standardized as the sheet steel from which the cars 
were welded together’ (Beck, 2000: 68). 

These social conditions corresponded to a value system that remained 
mostly unchallenged in its normative validity until the rising discontent 
of the 1960s. Open same-sex relationships were extremely rare and same- 
sex parenthood (as opposed to guardianship) was unimaginable. The het- 
erosexual nuclear family prevailed as the ideal. During this time, early 
marriage and family formation came to be the lived experience for many 
adults.*Add to this opportunities provided by the labour market: 

... ance ‘adult’ and employed, one could expect to stay ‘the same’ for the rest 

of one’s life in a range of ways; one’s identity was stabilized by sharing the work 

environment with more or less the same people throughout one’s working life; 
the geographical area one lived in would remain the same since the organiza- 
tion one belonged to had set down firm roots in that area; and, even if one were 
dissatisfied with one’s job, one would not have to seek a position with another 
organization (in another place with different people) because time and effort 

would bring the reward of career progression. (Lee, 2001: 12-13) 

Then, becoming adult was a matter of following a tripartite life course 
that resembled a veritable march through the institutions of marriage, par- 
enthood and work (see Kohli, 1986). By today’s standards, these objective 
markers of adulthood were relatively fixed, achievable and supported by 
a far-reaching value consensus. Sharply delineated structures of opportu- 
nity rested on culturally and socially reproduced normative foundations 
that were, for a time, rarely questioned. With full-time long-term work 
within reach for a majority, and with early marriage and family formation 
s0 common, what being ‘grown up’ meant was clear. The fulfilment of 
what we may call classic markers of adulthood (family, stable relationships, 
work and independent living) brought in its wake the social recognition 
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necessary for adult status to become a meaningful achievement. The 
experience of affluence and stability after the Second World War thus 
added its fair share of bedrock securities to a particular vision of adult- 
hood at a time when there was a high degree of commensurability 
between norms and social practice. 

This simplified schematic equation — economic stability plus an explic- 
itly sanctioned normative consensus equals a stable adult identity — is not 
intended to be positive nostalgia.* However, real differences in life expe- 
riences notwithstanding, standard adulthood held normative status as the 
ultimate ‘guiding model of adult maturity’ (Lee, 2001: 7). Crucially, then, 
our contemporary associations of adulthood with stability arose from the 
baby boom generation’s experiences and expectations. 

Today, standard adulthood as a norm remains robust, though it may be 
i ingly counterfactual for many. After all, it is still associated with 
the ideals of stable relationships, stable work and income, a family of 
one’s own and independent living. Framed in the language of maturity, 
standard adulthood promises greater self-understanding and the self- 
confidence that comes with the accumulation of social competencies. In 
these terms, settling down is not to be shunned. For when the experience 
of opportunity, possibility and stability is passed from one generation to 
the next and is focused in a notion such as adulthood, it stands to reason 
that it should become a powerful ideal. 


The Prolonged Adolescence Thesis 


When contemporary social trends, such as prolonged stay in the parental 
home, relatively late or forfeited marriage and family formation and 
short-term goals, are compared against the standard model, the conclu- 
sion is a fait accompli: these days, an increasing number of individuals 
take longer to reach adulthood than was the case for previous generations. 
Often social scientists evaluate these trends negatively. Thus, what they 
perceive as problematic is the transition to adulthood, rather than the 
nature of this presumed destination. That is to say, as far as adulthood is 
the focus of sociological analysis at all, it is its reputed deferral or rejection 
that attracts attention (Arnett, 2004; Calcutt, 1998; Côté, 2000). The mean- 
ing of adulthood, let alone the possibility that what is understood to lie at 
journey’s end is itself undergoing profound changes, remains by and 
large unarticulated. 

Discourse in the media does no better In Australia alone, about 120 arti- 
cles have appeared in the national press over a span of eight years, which 
in one way or another, address the reputedly problematic status of individ- 
uals born in the 1970s and early 1980s. Headlines such as ‘Why Today's 


Teenagers are Growing Up Early” (Gotting and Wade, 2001) are countered 
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by a majority typically expressing sentiments along these lines: ‘Now Wait 
til 35 for Coming of Age’ (Harlow, 2001), ‘“Adults” Fail the Age Test’ 
(Protyniak, 2004), “Kids Who Refuse to Grow Up’ (Riley, 2003) and “Forever 
Young Adultescents Won't Grow Up’ (Fjeldstad, 2004). Time recently dedi- 
cated a cover story to the topic (Grossman, 2005). Furthermore, the mid-life 
crisis is said to be challenged by this generation’s ‘quarterlife crisis’ (Robbins 
and Wilner, 2001). Although the reputed refusal to grow up is high on the 
agenda, reports rarely proffer opinions that go beyond a generation’s 
alleged attitudes and consumer behaviour and address changing social 
conditions. This individualizing drift comes replete with sense-making 
labels. And so we see the rise of ‘adultescents’ and ‘kidults’ in the US and 
Australia; Nesthocker in Germany, KIPPERS (Kids In Parents’ Pockets 
Eroding Retirements Savings) in the UK, Mammone in Italy and Boomerang 
Kids in Canada (Van Dyk, 2005). In fact, a good measure of cross-fertiliza- 
tion between social scientific and commonsense views promulgated in the 
media ensures the reproduction of taken-for-granted assumptions that I 
subsume under the prolonged adolescence thesis. 

Marketers, journalists and social scientists have a point. Many individ- 
uals in their twenties, thirties and beyond appear to be leading lives that 
are hardly comparable with what traditionally has been understood by 
adulthood. We may think here of young people staying in the parental 
home for much longer than used to be the case; many of them drift from 
job to job and eschew marriage and family formation; many appear to be 
living in the present with little concern for the future; indeed, some revel 
in experimental living and risk-taking with scant regard for stability. 
These are practices and attitudes associated with adolescence, at least the 
way this phase of life is culturally framed in western societies. 
Consequently, providers of expert knowledge to the public take these 
practices as key indicators of behavioural change on a generational scale 
and identify an ever-later onset of adulthood. For example, the US 
National Academy of Sciences and the Macarthur Foundation respec- 
tively peg the end of adolescence at 30 and 35 years of age (Danesi, 2003 
104-5), while the US Society for Adolescent Medicine proposes with some 
certainty that adulthood begins at 34 (Cue, 2004). Citing an array of writ- 
ers, Furstenberg sums up the social scientific consensus at the heart of the 
prolonged adolescence thesis: ‘the transition to adulthood extend[s] well 
into the third decade of life and is not completed by a substantial fraction 
of young people until their 30s’ (Furstenberg, 2000: 898). 

This discourse is one of long standing in the social sciences. Academics 
have noted for decades that young people no longer grow up the way this 
is commonly understood. “Post-adolescence”, first proposed by the 
Viennese psychoanalyst Peter Blos (1941), is a common term used to encap- 
sulate the stage inhabited by individuals who, as Keniston (1970: 634-5) put 
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it some 35 years ago, ‘far from seeking the adult prerogative of their parents 
. . . vehemently demand a virtually indefinite prolongation of their non- 
adult state’. 

These notions have become well established in social science taxonomy, 
not least in the sociology of youth and social psychology where variations 
of a common theme are in evidence. For example, Côté (2000: 97-101) 
refers to an “arrested adulthood’ or a ‘youthhood’ lived through by con- 
temporary “half-adults’. Elsewhere he identifies a ‘perpetual adolescence’ 
that is marked by ‘a tendency to avoid making commitments’ as a func- 
tion of the demise of ‘adult roles’ (Côté and Allahar, 1994). Likewise, 
Calcutt (1998) speaks of an ‘arrested development’ and an ‘erosion of 
adulthood’, while Furlong (2000: 132) identifies a ‘protraction of youth’. 

These pronouncements about young people’s lives implicitly use stan- 
dard adulthood as their benchmark. Adulthood as a stage of life remains 
conceptually fixed, unproblematic and thus escapes articulation, let alone 
analysis. What is seen as worthy of analysis, however, is the failure to 
reach a taken-for-granted standard at a time of life when this is conven- 
tionally deemed most appropriate. In fact, research into the timing of the 
transition to adulthood has shown that today the realization of the classic 
markers of adulthood is still expected by most people to occur in their 
early to mid twenties (Arnett, 1997; Du Bois-Reymond, 1998; Smith, 2003). 
The non-attainment of these markers in this age group and beyond is thus 
taken as a sign that individuals’ adolescent state is prolonged, that they in 
fact defer or reject adulthood for a time. 

Yet, to foreshadow my discussion below, the promises contained in an 
ideal, while retaining an orienting role, are in tension with social reality. 

There is a normattve lag between expectations and realities, the analysis 
of which is perhaps nowhere of greater urgency than in those policy 
domains that deal with young people’s transition from education to work. 
In this context, Dwyer and Wyn (2001: 78) assert: 


Relying on our own past . .. establishes a predetermined expectation about 
what happens m the lives of the next generation. It takes for granted a linear 
model of development which assumes that young people progress through a 
pre-set series of separate stages in their lives which involve innate processes of 
maturation and normative forms of socialization within stable families and an 
age-based education system, leading at the proper time to a movement from 
dependence to independence, from school to work, from young people’s status 
as adolescents to their eventual achievement of a stable and secure adulthood. 


This illustrates the point that the normative lag may translate into policy 
gaps such as between the ideology of increased educational participation and 
the persistent uncertainties of outcomes for the post-1970 generation — a gap, 
that is, that takes the linearity of a previous generation’s transition to adulthood 
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as the evaluative and policy-forming standard by which young people’s 
successes and failures are judged. Thus there is good reason to rethink our 
notions of adulthood. Maguire et al. (2001: 198) make the point that 


The idea of a ‘refusal of adulthood’ potentially carries within it the notion that 
there is a ‘normal’ version of adulthood which (some) young people are reject- 
ing. There are significant dangers in this interpretation. First, that those who 
are ‘refusers’ are in some ways deviant or ‘other’ and secondly, that there is a 
fixity in adult status. 


These critical remarks are exceptions to the rule (see also Crawford, 2006). 
Indeed, the largely uncritical manner in which the prevalent perspective is 
employed by social scientists means that often it simply mirrors the senti- 
ments expressed in the popular press by marketing and advertising spe- 
cialists. How, then, can adulthood be more adequately conceptualized? 


Adulthood, Personhood and Social Recognition 


The very centrality of adulthood goes hand in hand with a particular 
ideology that is vital to the experience of not only adulthood, but to the 
experience of childhood and old age as well: the equation of adulthood 
with full personhood. Along this line Eisenstadt (1971: 30) claims: “There is 
... one focal point within the life span of an individual which is to some 
extent emphasized in most known societies, namely the achievement of full 
adult status, or full membership in the social system’. Some two decades 
later, Hockey and James (1993) attended to this ideological dominance of 
adulthood in their investigation of forms of marginalization based on age 
and ability. According to their analysis, ‘personhood in Western society is 
symbolized through the ideas of autonomy, self-determination and choice’; 
and it is precisely these constitutive aspects of what it means to be a full per- 
son, a full member of society, that are in their very association with adult- 
hood ‘edited out’ of conceptions of childhood and old age (Hockey and 
James, 1993: 3). That is to say, our culturally specific framing of childhood 
and old age depends on the withholding or non-attribution of autonomy, 
self-determination and choice from the very young and the very old. Albeit 
in a difference context, Eduardo Galeano (2000: 17) puts it more strongly 
still: ‘Old age is a failure, childhood a threat.’ Indeed, so powerful is the 
association of adulthood with personhood that adults who do not embody 
ideals of full competence, such as adults with disabilities, the infirm and 
frail, are through processes of infantilization relegated to the margins, to a 
quasi-childhood: 

... [the] passage through the life course . . . involves the wielding and attribu- 


tion of personhood at different times and ... power is asymmetrically wielded 
as individuals move between marginal and central social positions, between 
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different conceptions of personhood. Parents, for example, are persons in a 
way which small children are not; adults are persons in ways that ‘the elderly’ 
no longer are. And in each relationship, power is unevenly exercised. (Hockey 
and James, 1993: 45) 


This is not to say, however, that adulthood qua personhood becomes yet 
another key to unlocking the core of social inequality in modern societies. 
Rather, it highlights the great complexity of extant power asymmetries, 
particularly when the notion of personhood is cast against the more estab- 
lished categories of gender, social class and ethnicity (Hockey and James, 
1993: 45). Whether it is the infantilization of the old and disabled, the social 
construction of childhood as a time of vulnerability as well as harbouring 
the vestiges of delinquency, or the infantilization of women (‘babes’) 
or blacks (black ‘boys’); whether it is the gradual attrition of working-class 
‘precociousness’ and the universalization of middle-class childhood (Gillis, 
1981; Perrot, 1997), adulthood is a metaphor for membership in society 
through the attainment of full personhood. As a metaphor, it cuts across 
divisions of gender, ethnicity and class, while its experience is, at the same 
time, contingent on these drivers of social inequality. 

Adulthood, then, denotes individuals’ status in society as full partners 
in interaction. It is from this perspective that what has been called the 
‘recognition-theoretical turn’ in critical theory provides useful conceptual 
foundations (Berg et al., 2004). 


Social Recognition: A Selective Interpretation 
The question ‘who am I?’ is as central to contemporary individuals’ self- 
understanding as this question has become increasingly pressing in the 
course of modernity. But it is a question that cannot be separated from 
another: ‘who am I in the eyes of others?’ Our self-identifications and self- 
perceptions, our self-placement in our social environment, in fact our very 
constitution as social beings, hinges on validation by others. From the 
moment we realize that our infantile omnipotence is no more than a pre- 
social fantasy, and that our autonomy relies on our becoming active col- 
laborators in the mutual constitution of the mother-child bond, we 
depend on those social dynamics that engender a sense of self (Honneth, 
1996). In turn, we use our own estimation of others to categorize them in 
order to anticipate the likely ‘rules of engagement’. As Goffman (1986: 2) 
wrote some decades before social recognition became a discreet research 
area in sociology: 
When a stranger comes into our presence . . . first appearances are likely to 
enable us to anticipate his category and his attributes, his ‘social identity’... 
We lean on these anticipations . . . transforming them into normative expecta- 
tions, into righteously presented demands. 
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These are the more intimate moments of social interaction. They may be 
seen as replicating on the micro level those institutionalized and legislated 
forms of recognition that, for modern individuals, have become the social 
foundation upon which their individual and collective self-understanding 
rests. Thus knowing who we are is also inseparable from ‘knowing’ who 
we can be, and from having as part of our natural attitude an understand- 
ing of the normative possibilities for our flourishing as human beings. This 
basic precept forms the foundation for the notion of social recognition in 
sociology. Indeed, from this view, recognition is a fundamental human 
necessity; its presence or absence (in the form of disrespect or misrecogni- 
tion) informs our self-understanding as humans (Honneth, 1996). 

There is another, complementary sense in which social recognition can be 
understood. Voswinkel puts it succinctly when he suggests that recognition 
‘is the medium of social integration that transmutes social norms and values 
into subjective identities’ (Voswinkel, 2002: 67, my translation). Recognition, 
as the medium of integration, ensures that individuals assimilate the preva- 
lent cultural norms. In practice, this assimilation is a matter of prevailing 
relations or dynamics of recognition (Anerkennungsverháltnisse). This is 
important to Honneth, who is concerned “to show that the distinctively 
human dependence on intersubjective recognition is always shaped by the 
particular manner in which the mutual granting of recognition is institu- 
tionalized within a society” (Fraser and Honneth, 2003: 138). However, 
“assimilation” is not synonymous with “adaptation”. For through their prac- 
tices — from the banal and not so banal actions of everyday life to the actions 
of social collectives — individuals make claims for recognition and thus con- 
tribute to change in the relations of social recognition. 

Further, there always exists the possibility that some criteria for recogni- 
tion lag behind social practice, and that “the “old order” can become the 
yardstick against which new conditions, new promises and their agents are 
measured’ (Holtgrewe et al, 2000: 18, my translation). This notion is one 
key to the elaboration of the normative lag between standard adulthood 
and contemporary practices and thus to the reconceptualization of contem- 
porary adulthood. 


Adulthood and Soclal Recognition 

Personhood cannot be divorced from relations of social recognition 
because the centrality of adulthood in modern life ‘has less to do with its 
position mid-way through the span of human life than with its apparent 
desirability’ (Pilcher, 1995: 81). Thus, in our attempt to fathom the social 
constitution of adulthood, the crux is this: our cultural association of 
adulthood with personhood is the meaningful constant of this social cat- 
egory even though social actors are continuously redefining its content. 
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By extension, the actual deferral or rejection of adulthood as claimed by 
proponents of the prolonged adolescence thesis would entail a deferral or 
rejection of personhood. I suggest that this is not so. Rather, I propose that 
what is taking place is a redefinition of the normative ideal of adulthood; 
of its most entrenched expectations and representations at the level of 
practice, while the equation of adulthood with personhood remains the 
orientating reference point. The more closely our practices and behav- 
iours match the normative expectations of adulthood, the more compre- 
hensive will be the granting of social recognition, and the more deeply 
etched in individuals’ self-perception and bearing will be their self-under- 
standing as adults. 

The classic markers of adulthood (marriage, parenthood, work, inde- 
pendent living) can be assigned specific criteria for ‘adult recognition’, 
that is, criteria for the validation of adult status that were particularly 
entrenched in the postwar era and have residual force today. Thus mar- 
riage attracts social recognition as evidence of commitment and responsi- 
bility; parenthood is loosely associated with what Erikson (1950) called 
‘generativity’; work entails recognition for one’s productivity and per- 
formance; while independent living signals individuals’ capacity to cre- 
atively realize their productive competencies in tangible form. 

Importantly, adult recognition implies that being grown up is not 
something we can simply claim for ourselves. As far as these classic 
markers of adulthood are concerned, adult status is achieved insofar as 
the things we do and say, the attitudes and beliefs we hold and express 
match the social norms or criteria and expectations of what constitutes 
adult behaviour and attitudes in society. Subjective identifications and 
social validation intertwine. 

This is significant today, in a time when markers of transition to adult- 
hood appear to have become personalized, subject to individuals’ retro- 
spective assignment of significance to their own particular passage to 
adult status (Arnett, 1997; Blatterer, 2007a). Attaining a driver’s licence, 
any number of ‘firsts’, experiences of profound trauma or joy may be 
named as signifiers of transition. These transitions are deinstitutionalized 
and therefore do not constitute markers of adulthood in the narrow sense. 
In this context, it has been proposed that ‘people are expected to carve out 
major aspects of their own adulthoods by means of self-directed matura- 
tion processes’, and that therefore, ‘adulthood is now more a psychologi- 
cal state than a social status’ (Côté, 2000: 31). I address some of the 
misconceptions underpinning this belief elsewhere (Blatterer 2007a, 2007b). 
In the current context I want to investigate how we can reconcile the per- 
sonalization of adulthood (growing up as a private endeavour) with the 
notion that the achievement of adult status relies on social (that is, collective) 
recognition? In order to explore this issue, we must investigate ‘the 
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particular manner in which the mutual granting of recognition is institu- 
tionalized’ (Fraser and Honneth, 2003: 138). 

We can make first conceptual inroads if we take into consideration 
recent, and not so recent, structural transformations. For instance, the 
altered terms on which intimate relationships are based contribute their 
share of temporal uncertainty and their own set of insecurities as a trade- 
off for more equality (Bauman, 2003; Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 1995; 
Giddens, 1992). As for work, long-term careers in one organization are not 
only very rarely possible, they also no longer attract positive acknowl- 
edgement as in the hey-day of standard adulthood. On the contrary, the 
labour market favours those who are flexible, mobile and willing to 
change, and thus discriminates against those who want stability and lin- 
ear, predictable work careers (Bauman, 2001a; Bourdieu, 1998; Capelli, 
2003; Gouliquer, 2000; Sennett, 1998). Structural shifts from full-time to 
part-time work underpin these trends throughout the OECD (see Tiffen 
and Gittins, 2004: 79-80). Moreover, there is some evidence that the desire 
for stability framed in these terms is also waning (Blatterer, 2007a; Du 
Bois-Reymond, 1998). 

The commodity market too is a prime mediator between what may be 
called the supply and demand structures of recognition. Weber’s (1968) 
considerations of status as central to social inequity were an early acknowl- 
edgement that consumption and consumer lifestyles were important factors 
of social recognition in modern societies. Today, the lines between age- 
appropriate or inappropriate consumer choices are particularly blurred and 
continue to blur. Market relationships render the boundaries between child, 
adolescent and adult behaviour especially fluid and increasingly anachro- 
nistic (Danesi, 2003; Giroux, 2000). 

I suggest there are particular subjective orientations that enhance indi- 
viduals’ chances for adult recognition in the prevailing structural and cul- 
tural conditions, especially but by no means exclusively for individuals in 
their twenties and thirties. Simply put, the more the social imperative of 
flexibility becomes normalized, the better people are equipped to deal 
with the conditions of recognition in various social milieus. The over- 
arching criterion for adult recognition is to be that which society posits as 
the logical subjective consequence: to be flexible, amenable and open to 
change in order to fulfil the exigencies of plural social environments, each 
one of which may be subject to considerable internal instability and flux. 
The redefinition of contemporary adulthood can thus be situated in a 
prevalent fluidity and pluralization of the terms of recognition concern- 
ing a social category that for so long has meant the opposite of flexibility; 
that has meant (and still connotes) ‘settling down’, being at ease with 
your place in the world, happy to commit to work and love, ready to take 
responsibility for yourself and especially for others. Today, individuals’ 
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ability to gain recognition is at least partly linked to their competence in 
negotiating their biographies within a frame of reference that is marked 
by a ‘fragility of bonds . . . in-built transience and “until-further-notice- 
ness”, coupled with temporariness of commitment and revocability of 
obligations’ (Bauman, 2001b: 140). And so the normative ideals that con- 
stituted the criteria for adult recognition at a time when these ideals were 
commensurate with social practice have come to be incommensurate with 
present social realities. The implication here is that the normative basis for 
adulthood is no longer fixed. 

The redefinition of contemporary adulthood can be seen as ‘a struggle 
for recognition’ in Honneth’s (1996) sense. It is marked by the assertion of 
social practice against residual normative ideals. This is not a collective 
struggle of a self-conscious class of individuals advancing claims for 
recognition. Rather, these are unspoken, even unintentional demands, 
elicitations that flow from everyday engagements with the uncertainties 
of contemporary modernity. 


From Prolonged Adolescence to a New Adulthood 

I briefly indicated earlier that growing up could be understood as a 
process of integration into the world of adults. This is the consensus view 
in the social sciences which, however expressed, is largely accepted by 
historians, developmental psychologists and others. Stanley Hall's (1920) 
early work, and Erikson’s (1950, 1959) writing on identity formation can 
be cited as paradigmatic in this context. Lay knowledge also takes its cues 
from the notion that the ‘troublesome years’ of adolescence find resolu- 
tion in adulthood, when work and love take precedence over more self- 
centred pursuits. Thus both at the social and psychological levels the road 
to adulthood can be described in terms of integration — integration of the 
self, and integration with the world of adults. 

In line with recognition-theoretical argumentation (e.g. Voswinkel, 
2002), adult recognition can be conceived as the medium for integration 
of individuals. However, the relations of social recognition are such that a 
once-and-for-all attainment of adult status is rarely possible. In highly dif- 
ferentiated societies, social validation can be, and is, achieved in many 
different ways and in different spheres of social life. Furthermore, as 
Holtgrewe et al. (2000: 3, my translation) maintain: ‘The differentiation of 
spheres of recognition also means that should individuals experience a 
recognition deficit in one sphere, they can compensate for this with con- 
trary experiences in another.'* With respect to adult recognition, this can 
be exemplified in the following way. Individuals may be highly compe- 
tent at their work as far as the instrumental execution of tasks is con- 
cerned and gain recognition for this, but may be at the same time be 
deemed socially inept; they may be considered wonderful parents but 
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may be unable to attain employment; they may be married, have a family 
and a home of their own but be unable to empathize with their partners 
and children; or they may be single and unemployed and still be a source 
of inspiration and comfort to their peers, and so forth. 

We may ask here: hasn’t it always been thus? The answer is both yes 
and no. Yes, because competence in the public sphere has never necessar- 
ily gone hand in hand with competence in the private sphere. No, because 
often the force of recognition through the unequivocal acknowledgement 
of full personhood was such that those deemed responsible adults were 
for that very reason often in positions of unchallengeable power in the pri- 
vate sphere and were recognized as such by legislation. Recognition at 
work, for men at least, was often paralleled by recognition as the sole 
breadwinner and family authority, which included the possibility that, as 
Erich Fromm (2001: 104) put it, He might be a nobody in his social rela- 
tions, but . . . king at home.’ Also, individuals’ exposure to diversity was 
once relatively limited, and therefore those ways of life that were led by 
the majority remained largely uncontested by other claims for recogni- 
tion, just as both the opportunity and necessity to move in very different 
spheres of recognition too was limited. 

The prolonged adolescence thesis fails to account for the differentiation 
of the relations of recognition, and the degree to which the validation of 
adult status has become fragmented in its reliance on various milieu- 
specific standards. Rather, certain roles are selected, generalized across 
the lives of a whole generation and then equated with immaturity. This 
allows the identification of an unfinished state of integration because it 
confuses what individuals do in particular spheres (e.g. prolonged stay in 
the parental home, deferral of family formation, etc.) with individuals’ 
self-identification and stance towards the world per se. This perspective, 
in other words, conflates meaning and function, that is, identity and roles. 
Moreover, just as the adjective ‘adolescent’ is in common parlance usually 
a pejorative term (Springhall, 1984: 20), labels such as ‘adultescents’ and 
‘kidults’, and also the social scientific notions of ‘prolonged adolescence’ 
and ‘post-adolescence’, convey the negative connotations that have con- 
gealed around the word adolescent. 

I suggested earlier that those actions and sensibilities that are most 
attuned to the contingencies of the present and best suited to the contem- 
porary imperative of flexibility are those that stand to reap the rewards of 
social recognition. Thus practices that are most conducive to the navigation 
of uncertain social relations are likely to be reproduced as ‘rational 
response[s]’ to systemic uncertainty (Bauman, 2001a: 52). This is no differ- 
ent when it comes to the specifics of recognition with which I am cor- 
cerned. Forms of adult recognition have changed from the social validation 
of modes of life conduct orientated towards certainty, predictability and 
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long-term planning, to the validation of uncertainty, risk-taking and 
short-term projects. And so it is precisely those social trends invoked to be 
indicative of a prolonged adolescence that are highly congruent with con- 
temporary dynamics of social recognition. These are practices that are part 
of the social grammar of a new adulthood that is emerging from the mutual 
constitution of social conditions and practices. This implies that far from 
living a prolonged adolescence, new adults are in effect particularly well 
integrated in a world that is radically different from the past. 

However, the relations of adult recognition underpinning these 
changes are riven with contradictions. Practices may be at once struc- 
turally rewarded and discursively misrecognized because the normative 
ideals of another time remain most readily associated with what it means 
to be an adult, a ‘full person’. In other words, while labour and com- 
modity markets help produce, reward and reproduce mobile and flexible 
selves, journalists, market researchers and social scientists misunder- 
stand the affinities between social realities and life conduct. 
As a consequence, the new modalities of adulthood are marked by a 
recognition deficit. 

But neither is this recognition deficit the result of one-way social con- 
straint. Many new adults tend towards the practical rejection of standard 
adulthood. Their desire for stability in the long run often conflicts with 
proclivities for openness and mobility in the present. Importantly, it does 
not mark a deficit in adult status per se, but is symptomatic of the nor- 
mative changes that underscore the redefinition of contemporary adult- 
hood; it is a consequence of the tension between new practices and old 
norms, which is productive of social change and hence of new modalities 
of adulthood. 


Conclusion 


This article has argued that adulthood needs to be rethought in a way that 
is commensurate with the contingencies of contemporary modernity. 
This, it is suggested, is best undertaken by attending to adulthood as a 
social category. That is to say, while we need to continue to pay attention 
to individuals’ self-identifications, while we need to focus on individuals’ 
practices and the meaning they attach to them, we also need to continue 
to interrogate how their self-understanding is socially framed, how it is 
mediated by economic, political and cultural exigencies. The aim, in other 
words, is to investigate the increasingly obscured social aspects of a well- 
cemented psychological edifice. 

To this end, this article endeavours to make first in-roads. It proposes 
that the standard model of adulthood that emerged in the immediate 
postwar era retains some normative force. But at the same time, it has 
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outlived its empirical validity as a benchmark for actions and practices. 
In fact, it is through individuals” practices that the meaning of adult- 
hood, and thus its social constitution, is contested and continuously 
reconstituted. 

Today’s twenty and thirtysomethings were born into a time of uncer- 
tainty. Life trajectories have lost their predictability, values are irre- 
deemably pluralized. But uncertainty may well be considered to be a 
hitherto unknown freedom by those who have known life to be no differ- 
ent because the imperative of flexibility in all domains of life also opens 
vistas of real or imagined possibilities. ‘Settling down’, growing up, 
adulthood — these are the tropes of an era that promise little more than 
inertia, stagnation and foreclosed futures. Yet, those members of the post- 
1970 generation who most closely fit the common diagnosis of a prevalent 
non-adulthood, through the very practices that give rise to these verdicts 
(eschewed marriage and family formation, fragmented career trajectories, 
presentism) show their status as full partners in interaction by integrating 
well into the requisite social environments. Their practices are commen- 
surate with, as well as co-constitutive of, the prevalent fluid dynamics of 
adult recognition. 

Drawing in a general manner on the theory of social recognition, I do 
not define adulthood, nor is this my intention. Rather, I highlight both 
the extent of the normative validity of, and the normative lag between, 
the ideals of adulthood and the real possibilities for their realization. 

Whether with respect to the standard model or new emergent forms, 
recognition of individuals as full members of society, I have argued, is the 
meaningful constant of adulthood; it is the common denominator of the 
standard model as well as of emergent forms. The difference between 
these forms of adulthood is marked by changes in the social processes 
that frame how and on what basis adult recognition is constituted. 

In an oversimplified manner, this difference can be traced as a shift 
from the social recognition of stability in the past to the social recognition 
of flexibility in the present. However, with respect to the latter, there is an 
important proviso: because the traditional model of adulthood persists as 
an ideal, personal orientations and practices that are best suited to con- 
temporary relations of recognition are insufficiently acknowledged. The 
normative lag thus leads to a recognition deficit. 

There are two reasons for this recognition deficit. First, at the level of 
everyday and social scientific discourse, there is a misunderstanding of 
young people’s manner of social integration. Second, young people them- 
selves feel ambivalent about the standard model of adulthood. While they 
may recognize it as an ideal (however counterfactual), they may at the 
same time remain doubtful about how far they are succeeding — or want- 
ing to succeed — in its realization. At first glance, this poses a dilemma for 
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my proposition that the so-called ‘kidults’ of today are in fact adults, 
particularly if recognition is viewed as entwined with integration. 

One way out of this dilemma is to acknowledge that integration is 
not attained once and for all. The very criteria upon which adult recog- 
nition rests are not static. Rather, they depend on the social milieu to 
which they apply. ‘Flexibility as a way of life’, which is central to many 
young people’s existential orientation (Blatterer, 2007a; du Bois-Reymond, 
1998; Wyn, 2004), thus implies both the capacity to attain social recog- 
nition across plural, and often quite different, social environments and 
the ability to cope with changes within them. Further, the recognition 
deficit is symptomatic of the normative changes that underscore the 
redefinition of contemporary adulthood; it is a consequence of the ten- 
sion between new practices and old norms; and hence it points to the 
emergence of new forms of adulthood. Prevailing judgements and 
approaches notwithstanding, the fit between the practices of young 
people and the social conditions into which they were born, and which 
they help to reshape, renders them full participants in the social envi- 
ronments of their times. 


Notes 


1. According to the OED (1989: 180) the expression adultness predates the word 
adulthood. 

2. However, as Merser (1987) reminds us, we should bear in mind that what 
became the standard for normal adulthood was a historic anomaly. At no point 
in (North American) history did people marry and establish households as 
young as they did in the immediate postwar era. 

3. First, standard adulthood was highly gendered in an era when men, as 
breadwinners, were overwhelmingly favoured by the labour market. 
Second, this was also the Cold War period, during which the total annihila- 
tion of the world’s population was a very real possibility, a fact that was 
brought home by the Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962, to name just one signifi- 
cant historical moment. Finally, it would also be a gross historical misrepre- 
sentation were this image to be generalized to include marginalized groups. 
Indeed, the kind of stability and predictability of life suggested by this 
model of adulthood is based primarily upon the experiences of white 
middle-class males — experiences that were lived in ‘mainstream’ families, 
and reproduced in mainstream culture. 

4. This proposition should not be stretched too far, however. ‘Compensation’ 
must be understood in terms of relative equivalence: ‘You cannot, to give an 
example, compensate for being useless on the labour market by being a 
good [amateur] tennis player’ (Honneth, quoted in Pedersen and Willig, 
2002: 272). 
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abstract In the last decade of the 20th century, Ulrich Beck’s groundbreaking Risk 
Society: Towards a New Modernity created a ripple effect within academia, generat- 
ing an upsurge of interest in the concept of risk. In the 1990s, the term ‘risk soci- 
ety’ became lingua franca across a range of disciplines including sociology, politics, 
criminology and cultural studies. Nevertheless, despite being recognized as a ver- 
satile common currency, in recent years a series of biting criticisms have under- 
mined the credibility of the risk society perspective. Thus, uncertainty presently 
exists within the social sciences about the utility of Beck’s work for understanding 
emergent practices, processes and trends. As a consequence, there has been some- 
thing of a critical impasse in terms of translating the fruits of the risk society the- 
sis into a meaningful research agenda. Directly addressing these issues, this article 
offers a reappraisal of the risk society thesis in the light of the cultural preoccupa- 
tions and dangers ascendant within contemporary society. In retrospective mode, 
the article locates empirical holes and taps into areas requiring theoretical elabo- 
ration. Looking forwards, the areas ripe for empirical exploration are excavated as 
a means of contemplating the possible implications of future risk research for the 
broader formation of public policy. 


keywords: Beck + risk + risk society thesis + subpolitics 


Introduction 


In the mid-1980s, Ulrich Beck spent many days on a hill above the 
Starnberger Zee on the outskirts of Munich writing what was to become 
one of the most influential academic books of the late 20th century. Risk 
Society: Towards a New Modernity (Beck, 1992) has since been translated 
into over 20 languages and sold more than 80,000 copies around the 
globe.’ The originality of the subject matter, allied to an arresting literary 
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style, earned Beck widespread acclaim. Risk Society (1992) went into print 
at a time when cultural and political interest in risk was beginning to 
solidify. Emerging just after the Chernobyl disaster, the text was very 
much at the vanguard of social critique. Risk Society (1992) served to doc- 
ument the deleterious environmental side-effects of economic develop- 
ment and tapped into the growing mood of public scepticism towards 
expert institutions gaining ground in the West. In Europe and North 
America, the 1980s were characterized by economic recession, labour 
market uncertainty and rapid technological change. Underpinned by the 
mounting force of globalization, these macro trends impacted on micro 
processes of identity formation, encouraging notions of choice in the con- 
struction of personal identities and normalizing everyday practices of 
risk management (Denney, 2005; Furlong and Cartmel, 1997; Hudson, 
2003: 43). Concomitantly, many countries around the globe witnessed a 
discernible rise in public awareness of ecological issues, in part gener- 
ated by increased media coverage of environmental affairs (Allan, 2002; 
Cottle, 1998; Mythen, 2004). A series of spectacular, highly mediated risk 
incidents — including the Chernobyl reactor explosion and the Union 
Carbide chemical leak at Bhopal — heightened public sensitivity to the 
harmful effects of nuclear and chemical technology (Boyne, 2003: 17; 
Wynne, 2002: 459). These accidents served to puncture the air of author- 
ity previously assumed by risk-regulating institutions, inducing public 
concern and condemnation in equal measure. Against this backdrop of 
flux and conflict, it is easy to see why the risk society thesis became a 
touchstone for debate within sociology (see Adam et al., 2000; Caplan, 
2000; Franklin, 1998; Lupton, 1999; Mythen and Walklate, 2006b). As 
Culpitt (1999: 91) reasons, ‘part of the impact of Beck’s book was that it 
arrived in a world ready for it, so to speak’. It is arguable that the cultural 
significance of risk resounds at an even higher pitch in the new millen- 
nium (Matten, 2004: 371). Various iconic events, among them the 9/11 
and 7/7 terrorist attacks, the devastating earthquake in Kasmir and the 
Tsunami in Southeast Asia have only served to further embed risk into 
the media and political mainframe. Risk has become a ubiquitous topic 
of discussion in areas as diverse as healthcare, immigration, pensions 
and national security. Against the backdrop of ongoing military conflicts 
in the Middle East, continuing concern about ‘new terrorism’ in the West 
and the seemingly interminable deterioration of the environment, now 
would seem to be a fitting time to revisit the risk society perspective to 
evaluate the extent to which it can provide a reliable compass for future 
sociological research. 

Over the last decade, a number of theorists have offered sympathetic 
readings of Beck’s work, advocating the socially progressive dimensions 
of the risk society thesis (Bronner, 1995; McGuigan, 1999; Strydom, 2002). 
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Conversely, the shortcomings of the risk society approach have also been 
documented (Dingwall, 2000; McMylor, 1996; Scott, 2000). Taken as an 
ensemble, what is notable about responses to the risk society thesis is that 
they have clustered around the polarities. Several theorists, including 
Eder (1998), Giddens (1998) and Strydom (2002) have nailed their flags to 
the mast, establishing what we might loosely call a risk society school. In 
sharp contrast, other thinkers such as McMylor (1996) and Scott (2000) 
have steadfastly rejected Beck’s hypothesis. It would seem that the mid- 
dle ground between these coalitions is sparsely populated.” The impulse 
to either embrace or rebuff Beck’s project has sidelined important socio- 
logical questions about which aspects of the risk society thesis can be 
profitably researched. Several of these presently untapped areas of 
enquiry are identified in this article. Putting aside the factions and affili- 
ations for the moment, it is clear that the risk society debate has gener- 
ated a combustible mixture of heat and light. Beck’s project has 
stimulated fierce arguments within academic circles and has been 
employed as an anchor for political discussions about crime, the envi- 
ronment and food safety (see ESRC, 1999; Howes, 2005; Stenson and 
Sullivan, 2001). Despite notable advances in the field, there is a demon- 
strable need to lock more tightly on to the problems and issues raised by 
the risk society thesis and to translate Beck’s thesis into focused research 
questions that might inform the formation of social policy. How valuable 
— and how venerable — are the ideas expounded in Risk Society? Which 
discrete areas of Beck’s thesis might be fruitfully scrutinized through 
grounded research? Do particular aspects of the risk society thesis 
remain uncharted, or should Risk Society be left to gather dust on the 
bookshelf of history, nestled up against Toffler’s (1970) Future Shock and 
Bell’s (1973) The Coming of Post-Industrial Society? Directly responding to 
these questions, this article offers both a review and a critical reappraisal 
of the central aspects of Beck’s argument. Affording due weight to the 
gains and the losses of subscribing to the risk society perspective, it is 
argued that the middle ground provides us with both a prudent theoret- 
ical vista and a robust position from which to embark on empirical for- 
ays. In order to set the context, it is first necessary to present a capsule 
account of the risk society thesis. From here, the voices of Beck’s critics 
are aired as a means of collecting up the weak spots in the argument. As 
a means of redress, the insights provided by the risk society thesis are 
catalogued and the practicalities of converting these advances into 
researchable issues considered. By way of illustration, promising sites of 
investigation within the realms of politics, security and leisure are high- 
lighted as a means of stirring some of the untapped questions that cur- 
rently reside in the layers between the abstract theory of risk society and 
everyday cultural processes and practices. 
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Marking Out the Risk Soclety Thesis 


Ulrich Beck’s risk society perspective was originally formulated in Risk 
Society: Towards a New Modernity (1992) and extended in Ecological Politics 
in an Age of Risk (Beck, 1995) and World Risk Society (Beck, 1999). To main- 
tain analytical tightness, I intend to focus primarily on the ideas expressed 
in the first of these texts. Risk Society (1992) is presented in three parts and 
includes an overview of the macro-structural changes that characterize 
late modernity, a review of the impacts of individualization on contem- 
porary lived experience and an analysis of the relationship between risk, 
technology and politics. Rather than dealing with these sections sepa- 
rately, it may be expedient to pull out the key conceptual planks that cross 
over the channels of investigation. In rudimentary terms, Beck presents a 
three-tiered historical typology through which transitions in the composi- 
tion and cognition of risk are recounted. The risk society thesis is based 
around the changing nature of hazards in ‘pre-industrial’, ‘industrial’ and 
‘risk’ societies (see Beck, 1995: 78; Goldblatt, 1995: 157; Wilkinson, 2001b: 6). 
To distinguish between these historical phases, Beck alludes to two para- 
digmatic forms of danger. The primary set of threats — christened ‘natural 
hazards’ — are exogenous ills visited on society by nature. By way of 
example, Beck refers to seasonal droughts, the eruption of earthquakes 
and the spread of contagious diseases. In later epochs, natural hazards are 
augmented by a batch of threats that are endogenously produced. These 
‘manufactured risks’ are exemplified by nuclear power, chemical acci- 
dents and environmental pollution. Throughout his work, Beck alludes to 
a sequence of qualitative features to differentiate between risks and haz- 
ards. Briefly summarized, natural hazards can be temporally constrained, 
impact locally and are structurally limitable. In contrast, manufactured 
risks produce threats that are chronologically expansive, possess global 
reach and defy institutional regulation. Drawing upon a markedly light 
historical appraisal, Beck goes on to marry the impacts of paradigmatic 
types of danger to public perceptions of risk. In the pre-industrial era, nat- 
ural hazards are said to emit tangible effects that ‘assault the nose and 
eyes’ (Beck, 1992: 21). In pre-industrial cultures, risks to public health are 
exacerbated by a lack of scientific knowledge, technical organization and 
hygienic technology. It is argued that natural disasters were not cogni- 
tively linked to human actions in pre-industrial times, being commonly 
attributed to external forces, such as gods, demons or nature. Making 
something of a chronological leap, Beck goes on to discuss the cultural 
profile of risk in industrial society. In the industrial phase, health risks are 
dominantly produced by human error in the form of individual and/or 
institutional accidents. Thus, pre-existing natural hazards are comple- 
mented by a succession of humanly produced risks stemming from 
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industrialization and techno-scientific development. At this stage, the 
logic of the ‘boomerang effect’ comes into play, as affluent risk-generating 
countries begin to experience the adverse side-effects of modernization. 
In essence, the ‘bads’ churned out by the capitalist behemoth come back 
to haunt their progenitors. 

Beck posits that — both materially and ideologically — industrial soci- 
eties are bound by a power play between ‘social goods’ and ‘social bads’ 
(Beck, 1992: 42). In the industrial phase, political parties, trade unions 
and protest groups contest the distribution of ‘social goods’, such as 
employment, healthcare, income and housing. However, in the process 
of creating the goods, industrial societies unwittingly produce a rash of 
unmanageable ‘side-effects’ that begin to impact upon everyday life 
around the globe. Accordingly, the well-recognized issue of goods distri- 
bution is steadily augmented by public concern about the overproduc- 
tion of bads (Beck, 1992: 20). In the transition from industrial modernity 
to the risk society — for Beck from the early 19803 onwards in the West — 
manufactured risks multiply and become more virulent. Importantly, the 
production of manufactured risks can be traced back to human actions 
and choices: 


the novelty of the world risk society lies in the fact that we, with our civilising 
decisions, cause global consequences that trigger problems and dangers that 
radically contradict the institutionalized language and promises of the author- 
ities in catastrophic cases highlighted worldwide — like in Chernobyl and in the 
terrorist attacks in New York and Washington (Beck, 2002b: 4). 


Diametrically opposed to natural hazards, manufactured risks are not 
limitable in time or space and evade established systems of security and 
welfare (Beck, 2004: 132). Whilst the negative effects of risk on human 
welfare were previously managed by a mix of state governance, legal reg- 
ulation and scientific expertise, existing institutions are rendered impo- 
tent by the destructive force of uncontrollable dangers (Beck, 2000: 217). 
Thus, the sectoral logic of goods in operation in industrial society is sup- 
planted by a universal logic of bads that threatens the health and security 
of all. For mstance, if advances in genetic and nanotechnology backfire, 
the reverberations will be felt not only by individuals, families or com- 
munities, but the entire human race. Beck is clearly uneasy about unfet- 
tered techno-scientific development, yet his analysis is not restricted to 
high profile global dangers. The risk society approach also inflects 
towards the routine, local consequences of risk on everyday life. In par- 
ticular, Beck recounts the symbiotic relationship between risk and indi- 
vidualization as expressed through changes in structures of class, gender 
and work. Whereas in industrial society class, identity, occupation and 
gender relations were ascribed, in the risk society they have to be elected 
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(Beck and Willms, 2004: 68). Twisting Sartrean terminology, we are 
‘damned to choose’ (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2002: 163). The cultural 
ubiquity of risk in everyday life — from the problem of crime to welfare 
and pension provision — feeds a process of individualization through 
which individuals become responsibilized into a perpetual process of 
decision-making and inured to making personal risk assessments 
(Hudson, 2003: 44). 

To recap, Beck believes that, since the late 1970s, citizens in western cul- 
tures have become progressively disenchanted with the failure of expert 
systems to effectively contain and deflect risks. In the present day, insti- 
tutional agencies are publicly held responsible for the distribution of 
‘bads’, such as crime, environmental pollution and contaminated food- 
stuffs. As the risks become more potent, the ‘social explosiveness of haz- 
ard’ ensures that large-scale incidents are routinely reported by the mass 
media. As a result, the damaging consequences of manufactured risks 
arrest the public imagination, leading to general discontent with the oper- 
ations of expert institutions (Larana, 2001: 26). For Beck, all of this signals 
a ground shift in cultural goals and political objectives. In a nutshell, the 
central societal focus drifts away from the positive acquisition of ‘goods’ 
towards a negative logic bound up with the avoidance of ‘bads’. To con- 
cretize this historical transformation, the defining features of industrial 
(class) society are contrasted with those of the risk society: 

the driving force in the class society can be summarized in the phrase: I am 
hungry! The movement set in motion by the risk society, on the other hand, is 
expressed in the statement I am afraid! The commonality of anxiety takes the 

place of the commonality of need (Beck, 1992: 49). 


Beck contends that the changing nature of risk reproduces subterranean 
social shifts, modifies cultural practices and acts as a stimulus for politi- 
cal change. In essence, the scale and extent of manufactured threats force 
citizens to consider risk in political terms. Given that public concerns can- 
not be satisfactorily expressed through the traditional routes of the formal 
political system, the diffusion of risk undermines traditional power bases, 
making society susceptible to political restructuring. Through self coordi- 
nation and direct action, citizens are able to contest vital issues affecting 
health, the environment, science, business and education. In this way, the 
damaging global effects of capitalist expansion, economic globalization 
and blind technological development make real the need for political 
change, inviting the construction of new political formations and alliances 
(Abbinnett, 2000: 115; Beck, 2004; Beck and Willms, 2004: 195). For his 
part, Beck (1992: 227) champions a system of differential or ‘subpolitics’ in 
which politics becomes generalized and centreless. Subpolitics involves 
the evolution of ad hoc coalitions and international alliances between 
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groups campaigning on global issues, marking a distinct movement away 
from stolid, formulaic national party politics. Through direct actions — 
including protest marches, blockades, petitions and consumer boycotts — 
individual citizens are able to combine in order to contest both national 
policies and wider global issues. 


The Critique of the Risk Soclety Thesis 


Having presented a capsule account of Beck’s argument, it is now necessary 
to catalogue the key criticisms that have been levelled at the risk society the- 
sis. Taking a panoramic scan of the literature, we can identify six recurring 
lines of critique. First, the distinction drawn between ‘natural hazards’ and 
‘manufactured risks’ has been widely questioned, both in historical and 
conceptual terms (see Anderson, 1997: 188; Dryzek, 1995; Furedi, 2002). 
Beck’s attachment of ‘natural hazards’ to pre-industrial cultures overlooks 
the devastating effects of recent environmental catastrophes. As a result of 
the 2003 Bam earthquake, 43,200 people were killed, 30,000 injured and up 
to 75,600 left homeless. More recently, the devastating Tsunami in the 
Indian Ocean claimed the lives of over 300,000 people? By the same token, 
‘manufactured risks’ have a much longer social history than the risk society 
thesis allows. Inasmuch as technological threats such as bioterrorism are 
cast as defining features of the modern age, it should be noted that small- 
pox was used as a biological weapon as far back as 1763, when Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst deliberately authorized the distribution of infected blankets to 
American Indian tribes.* Far from simply being exceptions that prove the 
rule, at a wider level the primitive separation between externally generated 
hazards and internally manufactured risks is not suitably reflective of the 
inherent mixity between nature and culture (Hinchcliffe, 2000: 124). It is 
doubtful that natural hazards were — or ever can be — ‘natural’ in the strict 
sense of the word. Despite Beck’s insistence that the risk society ushers in a 
unique phase of techno-environmental hybridity, the natural and the social 
have always been intermeshed. Each of Beck’s paradigmatic natural 
hazards — earthquakes, drought and flooding — cannot be freely divested 
from social processes and human activities (Mythen, 2004: 39). Once we 
recognize this, the attribution of contrasting types of danger to different 
epochs loses functionality and the overarching claim that western cultures 
have been party to a historical transformation from a safe and ordered 
industrial society to a chaotic and dangerous risk society comes undone. 
second, Beck’s suggestion of a radical change in the logic of social 
distribution has been widely refuted (Elliott, 2002; McMylor, 1996; 
Marshall, 1999). In opposition to the assumption that risk acts as a univer- 
salizing principle, it needs to be recognized that poverty magnetizes risk, 
with bads tracking the tramlines previously etched by socia¥ffiods Xx 
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and Winlow, 2003: 155; Mythen, 2005a: 141). It is no coincidence that it is 
economically poor countries that are most severely blighted by AIDS, envi- 
ronmental pollution and political violence. In spite of sporadic boomerang 
effects, the routine dispersal of risk reinforces rather than transforms 
existing patterns of inequality. Beck’s failure to properly acknowledge 
continuities in social reproduction is related to a third theoretical short 
circuit, stemming from his reliance on worst imaginable accidents as an 
archetypal form of risk. By making repeated reference to ‘icons of destruc- 
tion’ — such as nuclear leaks, chemical accidents and global warming — 
Beck extrapolates too readily from worst-case scenarios and overstates the 
globalizing tendency of risk (Mythen, 2005b; Scott, 2000). If longevity, 
susceptibility to disease and mortality rates act as reliable indicators, west- 
ern cultures are presently places of unprecedented health and security 
(Furedi, 2002: 7; Wilkinson, 2001a: 1). Yet by constantly warning of the 
destructive universal effects of global dangers, Beck qe À shrouds 


ing a ‘sociological perspective’ that melds together natural objectivism and 
cultural relativism (see Beck, 2000; Lupton, 1999: 61). In theory, this enables him 
to identify risks as objective hazards while keeping hold of the idea that knowl- 
edge about threats is invariably channelled through social and cultural 
processes. So far as perceptions of risk are concerned, Beck leans heavily 
towards the realist position (Lash, 2000: 51). However, such a mix and match 
approach does lead to ambiguities and inconsistencies in the thesis (see 
Alexander and Smith, 1996; Mythen, 2004: 107). Having energetically casti- 
gated expert institutions for their use of the objectivist paradigm, Beck goes on 
to insist that manufactured risks are objectively ‘out there’ and potentially life 
threatening. Having mapped out the global dangers of the ‘world risk society’, 
the span of the argument dictates that perceptions of risk are treated as homo- 
geneous. In opposition to the risk society perspective, cultural attitudes 
towards risk cannot be generalized and will be diverse rather than universal 
As empirical research demonstrates, perceptions of risk are proselytized 
through established networks of families, friends and work colleagues (Reilly, 
1999; Tulloch and Lupton, 2003). Different risks mean different things to differ- 
ent people. The development of risk attitudes and values will be informed by 
a range of social factors including class, gender, age, ethnicity and location (see 
Hollway and Jefferson, 2000; Hutton, 2004; Mitchell et al, 2004). It is always 
likely that individuals rooted in specific social contexts and carrying diverse 
banks of life experience will interpret risk events in dissimilar ways 
(Alaszewski, 2005: 101; Wilkinson, 2001a). In the UK, the BSE crisis was a 
source of anxiety for many consumers who ceased eating beef (Reilly, 1999: 
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131). Meanwhile, others opportunistically welcomed the falling supermarket 
price and chose to stock up the freezer. Regrettably, Beck assumes an improba- 
ble uniformity of cultural experience among individuals in western society and 
A o A A re 
2001a; Wynne, 1996). Fifth, as Merryweather (2003) points out, the risk society 
perspective is inhibited by an unconditionally negative conception of risk as 
harm. It should be remembered that the notion of risk suggests the potential to 
deliver beneficial as well as detrimental outcomes (Lupton, 1999: 148; Lyng, 
1990). For the pragmatic, the occasional harmful side-effect may be rationalized 
as an acceptable downside to the progress achieved through modernization 
(Irwin et al., 2000: 95). While Beck paints a dystopic picture of risk, we must not 
forget that risk taking — for example, within medicine, finance and leisure — can 
be a rewarding process (Giddens, 1999: 2; Lupton and Tulloch, 2002). The risk 
society thesis is hooked on risk as harm and this effectively turns risk into a 
lose-lose equation. Beck's blindness to the pleasures of risk leads him to gloss 
over autonomously taken risks and to elide the positive role of risk taking in 
social development (see Culpitt, 1999: 113; Giddens, 1999). The unbroken use 
of a restricted version of risk encourages us towards the erroneous view that 
human beings are innately risk averse. From distinct philosophical positions, 
Furedi (2002) and Castel (1991: 289) have questioned the value of removing the 
pleasures of risk from the palette of cultural experiences. Extending this train 
of thought, Boyne (2003), Lyng (1990) and Mitchell et al. (2004) have all demon- 
strated that subcultural groups may mobilize risk as a tool for flouting con- 
global geographic, more rips occur. Several anthropologists have noted that 
Beck’s approach deals exclusively with the experiences of western capitalist 
cultures, focusing mainly on transformations in Germany and the UK (Mackey, 
2000; Nugent, 2000: 236). Insofar as some important social trends can be 
extrapolated from these countries, Beck’s occasional references to Latin 
America and Africa do not serve to validate the existence of an al-embracing 
‘world’ risk society. As Bujra (2000: 63) contends, the risk society narrative of 
modernization may inadvertently reproduce an evolutionist and westernized 
model of social development. Taking a global perspective, risk should be 
understood as a polyseme, as opposed to an essential and immutable category 
(Caplan, 2000: 18). Given that local experiences are intricate and diverse, we 
must be aware that the meaning of risk will always be culturally rooted and 
fixed in the eye of the beholder (Dingwall, 2000; Fox, 1999: 13). 


The Risk Soclety Thesis: Merits and Advances 


Having given voice to the main areas of critique, in the remaining sections I 
focus on the positive impacts of Beck’s work, both within and outside the 
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sociological discipline. After documenting the key theoretical developments, 
the future empirical possibilities that have surfaced out of the risk society 
debate are considered. I wish to begin by presenting a defence of the risk 
society thesis, noting the implicit political value of the argument and 
acknowledging Beck’s wider contribution to the development of social the- 
ory. From here, I drill down to suggest specific sites at which a seam of 
empirical questions might be profitably mined in the future. 

The risk society thesis is clearly a macro-theoretical endeavour that is 
not sufficiently attentive to empirical evidence. As we have seen, the risk 
society argument is plagued by both theoretical and empirical deficien- 
cies. Beck makes no secret of his desire to develop a universal theory of 
risk and this perhaps enables us to understand his general unwillingness 
to engage in the practice of empirical validation. Unsurprisingly, it has 
not escaped the attention of Beck’s critics that his mode of projective the- 
orizing comes at the expense of fine grain detail (Dryzek, 1995; Marshall, 
1999). It is certainly true that Beck outlines macro-social changes without 
penning in the empirical details. Yet lack of attention to empirical 
research does not in and of itself render an argument null and void. In 
the first instance, many of the issues described by Beck do not lend them- 
selves to traditional methods of validation. How, for instance, might soci- 
ologists calibrate a shift in the logic of social distribution? Can the 
erosion of social structures as sources of identity be reliably measured? 
How would one seek to evidence a general cognitive shift in cultural 
preoccupations from goods to bads? It is easy to make bold claims when 
there is no viable way of substantiating them. Nevertheless, simply high- 
lighting Beck’s disinclination for hard data does not disprove the forma- 
tion of the broader trends he describes. Absence of evidence is not the 
same thing as evidence of absence. Unfortunately, many of Beck’s 
doubters have stopped short of tabling empirical evidence that contro- 
verts various dimensions of the risk society thesis. While the argument 
laid out in Risk Society (1992) is indisputably empirically light, a number 
of studies have since upheld several overarching social patterns indi- 
cated by Beck. For instance, various studies and surveys have logged a 
relative rise in public consciousness of environmental risk in recent years 
(see Eurobarometer, 2002; Macnaghten, 2003; ONS, 2001). In addition, it 
would appear that people’s encounters with the environment — both ide- 
ologically and materially — are increasingly taking place on a personal 
and local level. That is to say, public understandings of ‘the environment’ 
may be shifting from a universal and general plain to a more grounded 
appreciation of how the environment affects routine practices and leisure 
pursuits (Macnaghten, 2006). Furthermore, the creeping impacts of indi- 
vidualization on social experience in the West have been affirmed by 
large-scale research. In their exceptional cross-cultural study of the 
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effects of risk on everyday life, Tulloch and Lupton (2003) reveal a 
passable fit between Beck’s summation of the cultural effects of individ- 
ualization and everyday practices and orientations. For many people, 
traditional categories of class, gender, family and nation are receding as 
referents of social action, as greater weight is placed on the self as a direc- 
tor of decision and choice (Cartmel, 2004; Tulloch and Lupton, 2003: 77). 
Furthermore, since the publication of Risk Society (1992), many western 
countries have experienced more intense public scrutiny of government 
policy, shifts in the power relationship between experts and the public 
and more potent forms of subpolitical activity (see Casquete, 2006; Wood, 
2004). The numbers involved in protests in Britain and the US against 
military attacks on Iraq aptly illustrate these processes in train.” Outside 
the arena of formal democratic politics, oppositional groups continue to 
challenge the expertise of regulatory institutions in risk-sensitive areas, 
such as health provision, environmental affairs, food safety and trans- 
portation. What is more, the mounting use of new information and com- 
munication technologies as a conduit for connecting global and local 
politics indicates that international subpolitical activity is becoming a 
firmly embedded activity (Olesen, 2005: 433; Sassen, 2004). 

It should be pointed out that Beck’s thesis is politically loaded and stylis- 
tically provocative (see Beck, 1995: 12; 1997: 5). The heady mix of impas- 
sioned critique, paradoxical prose and provocative irony have made Risk 
Society (1992) a sitting duck for methodological purists. The book is an 
impassioned plea for a new modernity: a demand for the reformulation of 
welfare, politics, the economy and science. Naturally, an argument designed 
to politically activate its audience should not be spared from critical review. 
Yet the ultimate merit of the progressive political demands laid out by Beck 
cannot be judged through academic scrutiny alone. The empirical precision 
esteemed within the academy does not sit comfortably with Beck’s method 
or mode of narration. The risk society thesis is assembled in the spirit of 
exploration and adventure: it is not driven by empirical validity, but by 
invigorating sociology and providing thought-provoking reflections on the 
modern condition. The risk society thesis is located in the interchange 
between the present and the future and paints the changing shape of the 
world in ‘broad-brush strokes’ (Beck, 1995: 13). Pace Beck, certain critics have 
been inconsiderate towards the historical and cultural factors that have 
shaped his project. Beck’s meta-theoretical approach comes out of the 
German sociological tradition of Marx, Weber, Adorno and Habermas (see 
Lash and Wynne, 1992: 2). In relating the broader dimensions, overarching 
models are invariably wont to sacrifice complexity and detail. Although the 
risk society thesis has several fault lines, the very emergence of these fissures 
has opened up the exchange of ideas and stimulated the advancement of 
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Researchable Issues and Future Applications 


Insofar as the risk society debate has both challenged and enhanced the 
sociological canon, it is important that we move on to ask what remains for 
us to practically take forwards. Two decades on from the publication of Risk 
Society (1992), there remains a need to convert the conundrums laid out by 
Beck into meaningful research projects that can feed into and inform policy- 
making.* In order to demonstrate how aspects of the theory of risk society 
might be empirically investigated, I would like to suggest three distinct but 
potentially fruitful areas of enquiry around the configuration of micro- 
politics, cultural interpretations of ‘new terrorism’ and the negotiation of 
risky pleasures. In this brief excursion into the spheres of politics, security 
and leisure, I wish to log a sequence of emergent questions and issues that 
might form the basis for more targeted empirical analysis. 

In the US and across Western Europe, the well-documented decline in 
membership of traditional political parties and relatively low levels of par- 
ticipation in the formal democratic process might be read as indicative of 
political apathy among the general public.’ Yet in recent years, there has 
been a sharp rise in political campaigns waged outside of formal, nation- 
ally organized democratic arenas (see Held, 2004; Olesen, 2005; Sassen, 
2004). In contemporary society, direct political expressions are becoming 
an increasingly popular mode of public expression. Direct politics — in 
Beckian terms ‘subpolitics’ — are currently expressed through numerous 
activities and performances, including organized marches, consumer boy- 
cotts, human blockages, petitions and the disruption of economic produc- 
tion and exchange. What is more, the demographic composition of 
oppositional political groups operating outside the formal party process 
appears to be in flux. In the UK, campaign groups representing distinct 
classes and generations demonstrate the compositional diversity among 
those involved in direct political campaigns.’ This raises some very inter- 
esting and eminently researchable questions, which could help us better 
assess the purchase of Beck’s argument and may offer up some guide 
ropes for the development of political policy. First, the increasing popular- 
ity of subpolitics begs investigation into the fit between formal and non- 
formal politics. To what extent do subpolitical excursions signify 
disenchantment with the formal democratic process? Are those involved 
in direct actions choosing to employ isolated or multiple political routes? 
Second, what is the wider emancipatory potential of subpolitics? Put 
another way, are activists in different countries campaigning on single 
issues and then retreating back into the private sphere, or are the links 
between protest groups being cemented and cultivated? Third, to what 
extent are subpolitical values expressed through everyday practices? What 
exactly do those involved in subpolitical protests actually do with their 
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political values in the course of their day-to-day lives? Naturally, the 
effects of glocalization and modernization on political acts of resistance 
need situating in an appropriate sociological framework. What is more, 
such important — and culturally contingent — questions clearly feed into the 
broader sociological quest of piecing together the relationship between 
micro local-level transformations and broader global forces (see Bauman, 
2005; Farro, 2004; Schuerkens, 2003: 195). 

The theoretical pillars erected in the risk society thesis would also seem 
to invite an analysis of the cultural consequences of ‘new terrorism’. 
Indeed, Beck himself (2002a, 2002b) has recently sought to locate new 
forms of terrorism within the broader arc of the risk society thesis. By its 
very nature, the terrorist assault bears many of the hallmarks of the man- 
ufactured risk. Attacks by terrorist groups present a universal threat that 
cannot be insured against by rich or poor. The production of a climate of 
generalized fear and uncertainty is an explicit terrorist objective, filtered 
through the targeting of sites of routine civilian use, such as schools, 
buses, airports and restaurants. Many organized terrorist groups are rec- 
ognized as truly global operators. Al-Qaeda, for instance, is thought to 
have affiliated cells and groups in over 9 countries across the globe 
(Barnaby, 2002: 131). The geographical spread of Fundamentalist terrorist 
networks has been confirmed by strikes in countries as far apart as Bali, 
Turkey, the US and Spain. In keeping with the risk society logic, new ter- 
rorism stretches the boundaries of time and space and shatters the ability 
of neoliberal states to ensure safety and security. As Beck argues, the only 
viable way of ensuring national security is to nurture transnational secu- 
rity networks (Beck, 2002a: 47). The range of technological weaponry 
potentially available to terrorists — chemical, biological and radiological — 
underscores the potentially ruinous consequences of a major attack.” 
Since 9/11, the terrorist risk has indubitably changed the content of polit- 
ical debate and impacted upon forms of regulation and approaches to 
criminal justice (Furedi, 2005; Welch, 2003). Nonetheless, as well as 
observing these top-level tessellations, it is vital that attention is directed 
towards understanding what has happened - if anything — to people's 
underlying attitudes towards terrorism and how this has impacted on 
everyday activities. Perhaps the most interesting and sociologically valu- 
able questions revolve around the cognitive effects of ‘new terrorism’ on 
the person in the street. From the bottom up, we might want to survey the 
knock-on effects of ‘new terrorism’ on ontological security. How do 
people actually feel about their own security post-9/11? Is ‘new terrorism’ 
perceived as a significant threat, or a politically mediated red herring? To 
this end, the extent to which the media are able to produce forms of moral 
panic around threats to national security is an issue worthy of further 
investigation (see Mythen and Walklate, 2006a). It would also be useful 
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for researchers to establish the fit between perceptions of terrorism and 
people’s wider vistas of risk. Is the terrorist threat an omnipresent danger 
or does it float in and out of consciousness, superseded by more routine 
risks such as those associated with relationships, health, the home and 
work? This question itself relates to the possible effects of media commu- 
nications about ‘new terrorism’ on everyday behavioural intentions. Has 
the discourse of ‘new terrorism’ affected the actions and activities of peo- 
ple as they go about their daily business? Are there certain spaces and 
places — for example, shopping centres, trains, football stadia, aeroplanes 
— which induce heightened states of anxiety? 

ing finally to Beck’s inclination towards the destructive aspects 
of risk, the relationship between risk and pleasure remains an under- 
researched area of enquiry. As has been noted, in fixating on negative out- 
comes Beck misses the ways in which risk is used as an instrument of 
integration and enjoyment. In some instances, risk may be used as a 
mechanism for performativity and a source of social cohesion (Douglas, 
1985: 26). As Merryweather (2003) points out, within youth subcultures 
low level risk taking — shoplifting, playing ‘chicken’, fighting and acts of 
vandalism — serve as indicators of group affiliation and markers of iden- 
tity. Furthermore, contemporary cultural expressions of carnivalesque — 
summer festivals, group holidays, stag and hen parties — often involve the 
employment of risk as a vehicle for pleasure. Indeed, within the cultural 
economy, alcohol consumption, drug taking and sexual interaction are 
valuable marketing tools for companies seeking to profit out of a desire 
for thrill seeking and risk taking.” Engaging in risky pleasures enables 
some to ‘leave behind the speed limits, the smoke free zones, tight dead- 
lines, the low fat shopping list, the SPF 15 routine and yell in the face of 
life’ (Mackey, 1999: 109). Although there have been some notable attempts 
to unravel the relationship between risk and pleasure (see France, 2000; 
Mitchell et al., 2004), the prevalence of risky activities as sources of grati- 
fication within the realms of consumption and leisure raises a cluster of 
problems and issues worthy of further exploration. What do people psy- 
chically gain from engagement in risky activities? Are flirtations with risk 
a temporary release from the quotidian, or are people strategically 
embedding risk taking into their social schedules? How is risk taking 
mentally negotiated? Are the dangers of consuming risk simply blanked 
out, or do risk takers go through organized rituals and procedures that 
limit exposure? By careful empirical examination of the ways in which 
risks are manifested, negotiated and taken, the present theoretical slant 
towards understanding risk as harm might be tempered and revised. 
Naturally, the data gathered in each of the areas outlined above are likely 
to prove thorny and jagged. Notwithstanding the alleged recession of tra- 
ditional markers of identity, one would expect attitudinal responses to be 
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shaped by age, class, gender, ethnicity, sexuality and place. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that in order to get a firm handle on the articulation between 
forms of social stratification and perceptions of risk, there remains a need 
for sociologists to labour at the opposite end of the spectrum to Beck. 
Only in this way can we acquire meaningful indications of people’s pro- 
clivities and priorities and learn more about the way in which risk beds 
down in everyday life. 


Conclusion 

In order to reappraise Beck’s risk society thesis, this article has detailed both 
the critical issues bought into focus and those that are obscured. Three use- 
ful points of empirical access have been located through which sociological 
knowledge might be generated to inform social policy. I wish to end by 
making some final observations about the explanatory power of the risk 
society perspective and its location within the sociological tradition. 
Perhaps fittingly, given the ambiguities intrinsic to the risk society thesis, 
Beck’s project is one which reveals and conceals. Risk Soctety (1992) does not 
provide a universally exact appraisal of the modern condition. As Matten 
(2004: 373) points out, rather than a single homogeneous risk society, what 
we have at present is a series of risk societies, some of which share similar 
characteristics, others that have specialized dynamics. This said, a lack of 
global applicability is not reason enough to summarily dismiss the risk 
society thesis. Instead, it may be prudent to avoid the temptation of camp 
sitting — either with the acolytes or the cynics — and to build up the middle 
ground in the risk society debate. Metaphorically speaking, we need to 
farm the fruits of Beck’s harvest at the same time as uprooting some of the 
weeds. As academics with different proclivities have demonstrated, the the- 
oretical framework established by Beck can be put to good use across a 
range of areas (see Benn, 2004; Meldrup and Morgall, 2001; Stenson and 
Sullivan, 2001). Despite its imperfections, the risk society thesis draws 
attention to significant macro-social trends and provides us with a route 
into contemporary cultural practices. With an eye towards the future, the 
blades at the outer edges of the risk society thesis turn up some prescient 
and researchable issues around the changing nature of politics, the public 
perceptions of ‘new terrorism’ and the cultural consumption of risk. 

Nevertheless, given its defects, it is unlikely that the risk society per- 
spective can be adequately renovated by simply inputting the missing 
empirical dimensions as and when they emerge. Instead, we should 
perhaps see the risk society thesis as a bold but imperfect master narra- 
tive. As Isaiah Berlin noted some time ago, ‘few new truths have ever won 
their way against the resistance of established ideas save by being over- 
stated’. We have then to offset the theoretical and empirical holes against 
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the apertures into the future provided by the risk society thesis. Of course, 
this balancing act should not detract from the academic task of probing 
and deconstructing the risk society model. On the contrary, to retain 
explanatory potential macro-structural perspectives need to be comple- 
mented by grounded micro-level research. In the process of matching 
empirical findings against theoretical approaches, it is important to keep 
hold of the inherent stickiness and plasticity of knowledge about risk. 
Any discussion of or about risk involves assuming a value position and 
this brings with it the responsibility of being reflexive about epistemolog- 
ical positions. Insofar as Beck’s ‘sociological perspective’ has been criti- 
cized for its vacillation, it is difficult to envisage how practical attempts to 
reduce threats can be actioned without assuming some degree of realism 
— if only to assert that the particular danger exists in the first place. At the 
same time, it would be sociologically nonsensical to reject the construc- 
tionist view that what we know about risks is filtered through social 
structures and cultural networks. Perhaps the best way to meaningfully 
push the risk society debate forwards is to engage macro theories of risk 
with grounded research in the field. In this way, we can begin to formu- 
late practical policy responses that may go some way towards meeting the 
needs of citizens in vital domains such as employment, the environment, 
politics, health and leisure. Insofar as the areas pointed up for exploration 
have been roughly sketched, it is important that contributors to the risk 
society debate begin to think a little harder about meaningful areas of 
empirical enquiry and the broader formation of a research agenda around 
issues of risk and human security. In conclusion, for all its faults, it would 
be injudicious to discard the cultural, political and technological infer- 
ences of the risk society thesis. Beck is surely right that living in the mod- 
ern age means facing up to the porosity of boundaries between nature and 
culture, local and global and the public and private spheres. Although the 
risk society thesis stands as a late 20th-century monument, Beck’s ideas 
retain resonance in the 21st century. By all means, put Risk Society on the 
shelf. Just don’t leave it to gather too much dust. 


Notes 


1. The text was originally published in Germany in 1986 bearing the title 
Risikogesellschaft: Auf Dem Weg in Eine Andere Moderne. 1 use the common 
abbreviation of the English title throughout this article. 

2. The exceptional reviews offered by Goldblatt (1995) and Lupton (1999) can 

legitimately lay claim to such turf. 

. See www.guardian.co.uk/tsunami/story/0,15671,1380895,00.html 

For more details, see www.guardian.co.uk/terrorism 

. On 15 February 2003 the largest political demonstration in British history 

took place with 2 million people marching in protest against the war in Iraq. 
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6. In the UK, the collection of projects recently commissioned by the Economic 
and Social Research Council under the banner of “Social Contexts and 
Responses to Risk’ demonstrate potential for building up a better picture of 
the way in which risk shapes everyday life. For details of the progress made 
on these projects, see www.kentac.uk/scarr 

7. According to the US Census Bureau, a total 64 percent of citizens voted in the 
2004 General Election. In the UK, 61 percent of eligible voters chose to vote in 
the 2005 General Election. 

8. To cite two UK examples, in September 2002 an estimated 500,000 protestors 
from the Countryside Alliance marched in London to campaign against gov- 
ernment marginalization of rural affairs. In January 2004, a petition signed by 
35,000 pensioners was presented at Downing Street calling for an end to flat 
rate council tax in the UK. 

9. Consider, for example, the divergent class interests expressed by those 
protesting about the ban on fox hunting in the UK as opposed to lorry driv- 
ers campaigning against fuel taxes. Similarly, there are visible generational 
differences between students rallying against top up fees and pensioners 
marching to protest about reductions in the state pension. 

10. Itis worth noting that the idea of ‘new terrorism’ is a contested concept, both 
in political and academic terms. 

11. The radioactivity produced by a single ‘dirty bomb’ made of uranium or plu- 
tonium could be harmful for up to 200 years. 

12 I am thinking here of the style of advertisements used by holiday package 
specialists, alcoholic drink producers and music festival organizers. 

13. As cited in Heyer (1988: 7). 
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abstract: In a society in which stable employment remains the reference, one might 
presume that an insecure job situation would represent a threat to a person’s well- 
being. In this qualitative empirical research based on the narrative method, the 
authors documented the career paths of 22 men and 30 women. Their goal was to 
understand how intermittent work is experienced by people and how it affects life 
and perceived health. At the time the authors met with them, the intermittent 
workers had no continuous employment ties with an employer and 60 percent of 
them had worked, off and on, for six months or more during the year preceding 
the interview. The people interviewed considered themselves to be available and 
able to work. Almost a third of them had once held a stable full-time job for many 
years. The results confirmed the importance of paid work and the central role that 
it plays in terms of social recognition and self-esteem. The participants assigned 
great value to having status as workers and to being integrated into a workplace 
on a regular basis. Some of these intermittent workers said that their poor working 
conditions and the investment required by the constant search for work as well as 
the repeated adaptation to a new working environment decreased their motivation 
at work, eventually causing them to distance themselves from the paid labour mar- 
ket. Others, however, are increasingly willing to accept compromises in order to 
secure a stable position in the labour market. They concede that this puts them in 
conflict with their own values in terms of what work means to them and they have 
difficulty accepting this contradiction. The effects of intermittent work on well- 
being are as damaging as those of unemployment due to a range of factors that are 
not restricted to the financial difficulties it creates. When employment fails to allow 
an individual to achieve self-fulfilment, develop his or her capacities and enter into 
relationships with others, it becomes, in some respects, ‘non-work’. 
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In recent years, the labour market has undergone significant, turbulent 
structural changes. A major source of these changes is the greater flexibil- 
ity in work organization to which companies have turned to compensate 
for a difficult economic situation and global competition. It has affected 
workers’ lives in many ways, for example, through non-standard work- 
ing hours, self-employed work and job and financial insecurity. It has also 
provided fertile ground for unstable working conditions, namely non- 
permanent, intermittent or temporary work. It is presently estimated that 
non-standard jobs account for 30 percent of the total jobs in Canada and 
25 percent in the US (Drost and Hird, 2000). Between 1989 and 1994, the 
growth in temporary jobs was 16 percent in Quebec and 32 percent in 
Canada, as compared with a growth in permanent jobs of 3.8 percent and 
10.5 percent respectively. Though the proportion of people who stopped 
working for six months or more increased from 20 to 27 percent, it is also 
worth noting that a sizeable proportion of the labour force is subject to fre- 
quent job changes. Although more women than men have temporary 
jobs, this situation nevertheless affects men and women of all ages, edu- 
` cation levels and activity sectors. Finally, it is known that temporary jobs 
often pay less than permanent jobs, have fewer employee benefits and are 
not protected (Grenon and Chun, 1997; Matte et al, 1998; Vosko, 2000). 

Economic globalization has not created a new configuration in the dis- 
tribution of the negative effects produced by changes in the world of work. 
Rather, according to Quinlan et al. (2001a), these effects are spreading to an 
ever-growing proportion of workers in developed and developing coun- 
tries. The socioeconomic context of the last few years, in which the tradi- 
tional rules of the labour market have changed due to organizational 
restructuring, has revived research on the effects of unemployment and job 
insecurity on health. However, few studies have specifically examined inter- 
mittent work and fewer still adopt a comprehensive approach to the experi- 
ence of employment intermittence and its effects. In short, we consider it 
essential to further our knowledge of employment intermittence and 
intermittent workers. 


Unemployment, Precariousness and Health 


Following the recessions of the 1980s and 1990s, several studies were car- 
ried out on the negative effects of unemployment on health (Derriennic, 
1998; Jin et al., 1995; Shortt, 1996). There is still substantial evidence that, 
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due in particular to the financial concerns it creates, unemployment has 
negative impacts on health and results in precarious living conditions 
(Béland et al., 2002; Rantakeisu and Jônsson, 2003). The health problems 
most frequently reported by the unemployed, such as feelings of guilt, 
low self-esteem and loss of interest in life, are significant enough to have 
an impact on the effectiveness of job search efforts, and thus keep people 
in a precarious situation (Bungener and Pierret, 1994). Indeed, when dif- 
ficulties finding satisfactory work persist, people either tend to get dis- 
couraged and scale down their efforts to look for work or are more willing 
to accept jobs that do not meet their requirements. These strategies affect 
the process of integrating into a stable work situation because they 
decrease motivation at work and keep people in a precarious financial sit- 
uation. The increase in psychological symptoms due to job loss and to 
precarious economic conditions affects the probability of being rehired 
and, for some people, this vicious cycle can lead to the development of 
chronic disability (Vinokur and Schul, 2002). According to Herman (1999), 
the negative effects are greater among unemployed people who feel that 
access to the labour market is beyond their reach and who believe that 
their situation is ‘normal’ because they lack qualifications or because they 
are not investing enough of themselves in their job search. 

The sense of having lost control over one’s life situation is thought to 
play a significant role in the construction of the process of health deterio- 
ration during periods of unemployment (Price et al., 2002). In the same 
vein, a study conducted by McDonough (2000) showed that job insecurity 
decreases the perceived level of health and increases distress and drug 
use. The underlying mechanisms are a diminished feeling of control over 
one’s environment and lack of recognition. Furthermore, there is little evi- 
dence that the health of individuals from social groups with more finan- 
cial, occupational and social resources are affected differently by the loss 
of a job, or that social support in the workplace makes up for the negative 
effects of job insecurity (Paugam, 2000). 

Returning to work, but to a job that is precarious, does not ensure that an 
individual will once again enjoy good health (Claussen et al, 1993). Indeed, 
an increasing number of research results support the idea that the impact of 
employment on health directly depends on the quality of the work (Graetz, 
1993). Several studies have corroborated the fact that people who have jobs 
that are unsatisfying, precarious or below their qualifications do not attain a 
higher level of mental health than those who are unemployed (Friedland and 
Price, 2003; Fryer, 2000; Virtanen et al, 2002; Westerlund, 2000). A biblio- 
graphic study, conducted by the European Foundation for the Improvement 
of Living and Working Conditions (Platt et al, 1999), on the relationship 
between. job status and health as well as an analysis of the data from the 
Second European Survey on Working Conditions revealed that job insecurity 
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leads to a decline in perceived physical health and an increase in some 
clinical symptoms (Benavides et al., 2000). Graetz (1993) has suggested that 
unemployment is not the worst experience that people can live through. 
According to this author, some work experiences have impacts that are just 
as significant as the inability to find or keep a job. 

Quantitative and qualitative research results have underlined the differ- 
ent factors that have a negative effect on health (Dejours, 1993; Demaziére, 
1995; Drhule, 2002; Lavis, 1998; Siegrist, 1996, 2002). The most detrimental 
working conditions include a lack of recognition (low or insufficient salary, 
lack of respect or esteem from colleagues or superiors), precarious status, 
restricted autonomy, limited possibility of using and developing one's 
abilities and accomplishments, lack of support and the intensification of 
work (quantity, complexity, time constraints). Quinlan et al. (2001b) pro- 
duced a review of scientific publications (96) based on quantitative and 
qualitative studies that deal with the health consequences of increasing job 
precariousness. Despite the admitted difficulties of defining job precari- 
ousness and determining its evolution, they report results showing the 
health effects of telework, home work, self-employment, organizational 
restructuring (and the resulting insecurity), temporary work and, finally, 
part-time work. The vast majority (76/81) of the studies that measured 
these effects found a relationship between job precariousness and negative 
health indicators. The authors identified many factors that can explain the 
negative relationship between precarious jobs and health. For example, 
precarious workers are constantly pressured to compete for jobs or con- 
tracts, to keep a job or to make enough money to support themselves. 
These systems lead to an intensification of work by inciting people to work 
longer hours in order to increase their income, or to accept or accomplish 
a heavier work load out of insecurity. Furthermore, a contract-based com- 
pensation mode keeps these workers in poor pay conditions, in particular 
for jobs that require few or no qualifications. 

Clinical observations have confirmed the results of scientific research. 
French occupational health professionals observed that an intensification 
of work due to job precariousness drains people’s energy and wears them 
down prematurely. A deterioration in relations among personnel was also 
noticed. This deterioration in work relations prompted many people to 
protect themselves by withdrawing from the group. On the one hand, 
employees worked harder, sharing less or no information and know-how, 
while, on the other, temporary workers excluded themselves from the 
work group and gossiping, which were viewed as too risky for the 
renewal of contracts. However, this withdrawal from the group made it 
less likely that one’s work would be recognized and, consequently, kept 
people from constructing their occupational identities (Davezies, 1999; 
Dejours, 1998; Dejours et al., 1999; Valty et al., 2001). 
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Theoretical Framework and Research Objectives 


We are especially interested in two elements of temporary employment: 
the intermittent aspect of this situation, that is, the numerous unpre- 
dictable entries into and exits from the labour market and its conse- 
quences, that is, frequent changes of workplace. Given their work status, 
intermittent workers, that is, workers who do not have any continuous 
employment relationship with a single employer, often hold jobs that 
offer conditions and work activities that are inferior to those of jobs held 
by permanent employees. Thus, these workers face not only the disad- 
vantages of periods of unemployment and insecurity but poor working 
conditions as well. This type of work experience is likely to act on the con- 
struction of one’s identity, social status, health, relationship with work 
and organization of one’s life in the short and long term. 

In a society in which stable employment remains the reference and the 
goal to be reached, one might presume that a person’s insecure job situa- 
tion could represent a threat to his or her equilibrium, well-being and, at 
the very least, goals. Our objective here was not, as was the case in several 
quantitative studies, to demonstrate a statistical association between this 
phenomenon and health levels. Rather, we wished to understand how the 
precariousness of work leads to the precariousness of health and how this 
process is influenced by the relationship with work. Our study was not 
aimed at people on the fringes of the labour market, but rather at work- 
ers who, for various reasons and despite having been able to acquire sig- 
nificant work experience in various jobs over several years, were having 
difficulty integrating into the labour market on a permanent basis. 

The theoretical framework that guided the research and data analysis 
draws on the models developed by Paugam (2000) and Siegrist (1996). 
The former focuses on employment integration and the latter, recognition 
at work in order to understand the process of health deterioration. 
According to Paugam, for individuals who derive the least satisfaction 
from their work and who do not have job stability, integration is prob- 
lematic or undermined, which in the long term, affects their mental 
health. Siegrist suggests that if an individual’s efforts to meet both his or 
her personal expectations (intrinsic factors) and those of his or her 
employers or society (extrinsic factors) are not rewarded with a decent 
salary, job security, consideration and respect, the resulting imbalance has 
negative effects on health. In our opinion, there are several characteristics 
of employment intermittence that are likely to work against health: an 
uncertain status, fluctuating salary (often keeping individuals in a situa- 
tion of poverty), and unsatisfactory working conditions or menial tasks, 
despite, in many cases, continued efforts on the part of job seekers to inte- 
grate into the labour market on a long-term basis. 
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Table 1 Distribution of Participants According to Gender, Age and Education 


Age Gender High school College* University Total 
20-35 Women 2 4 3 9 
Men 4 1 4 9 
Total 6 5 7 18 
36-50 Women 3 3 6 12 
Men 3 3 3 9 
Total 6 6 9 21 
51-65 Women 3 3 3 9 
Men 2 0 2 4 
Total 5 3 5 13 
Total 17 14 21 52 


* College in Québec is a two- or three-year postsecondary institution providmg both pre- 
university and vocational courses. 


Recruttment and Characteristics of the Research 
Participants 


Intermittent workers were recruited by placing posters and leaflets on 
the billboards and display shelves at all branches of Human Resources 
Development Canada and at all the CLSC (local community social serv- 
ice centre) offices in the Quebec City region. The posters and leaflets 
described the research and its objectives, the main characteristics of 
prospective participants and the phone number to call. At the same time, 
announcements were broadcast on three local radio stations. Twenty-two 
men and 30 women born in Quebec and living in the Quebec City region, 
whose ages varied from 23 to 60 and whose education level ranged from 
high school to university, were interviewed between 1997 and 1998 
(Table 1). Participation was voluntary and those interested were asked to 
sign a consent form. 

Over the previous few years, the 52 people recruited had held a job in 
one or more of the following categories: professional personnel in teach- 
ing, public administration, arts or social services (34), sales or service per- 
sonnel (19), technical or specialized personnel from the healthcare, 
applied sciences, transportation or machinery sectors (12) and non- 
specialized personnel from public utility services, construction or primary 
sectors (9). The intermittent workers in our study generally held jobs that 
matched their training or, at the very least, their qualifications. Despite 
this, some people, especially women, only had contracts that corre- 
sponded to their training for a few months of the year. The rest of the year, 
however, their main source of income came from jobs for which they were 
overqualified that they carried out to ‘pay the bills’. 
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Participants had to have been in an intermittent work situation for at 
least the previous two years. This length of time was considered necessary 
so that the knowledge and information accumulated by the interviewees 
would be useful for our research. Analysis of the information concerning 
the number of months worked during the previous 12 months indicated 
that 33 of the 48 people who gave us this information had worked non- 
consecutively for six months or more during the previous year whereas 
only a third of them had worked for five months or fewer. Among the par- 
ticipants in the study, almost a third (15/52) had in the past held a steady 
job for a period of anywhere from four to 25 years. The financial resources 
of the large majority of the intermittent workers came primarily from 
work (8), work and unemployment benefits (14) or work, unemployment 
benefits and support from family and friends (13). Indeed, less than 20 
percent of the intermittent workers had had to turn to welfare (10); of 
these, more than half had few qualifications (general high school). 


Method and Sample 


We opted for qualitative empirical research based on the narrative method 
(Bertaux, 1997). Most of the interviews were conducted face-to-face in the 
interviewee’s home. We began the interview by asking the person to 
describe his or her current situation. The interview continued using the 
‘empathetic’ method (Kaufmann, 1996). We also asked interviewees to pro- 
vide a good description of their career path: educational and occupational 
history, career plans before entering the labour market, work conditions in 
the various jobs held and hoped-for work conditions. We also sought to 
understand how these intermittent workers coped with the series of 
contracts, job hunting and periods of unemployment in terms of the emo- 
tions involved in these stages and the economic and material organization 
and reorganization that they entailed. We attempted to determine their lev- 
els of satisfaction and motivation at work and the quality of interpersonal 
relationships in their workplaces. We collected information on their lives 
outside work: their conjugal and family situation, their main interests, non- 
work activities, their levels of satisfaction with friends and family, the size of 
their network and what they could expect from it. Finally, we looked at their 
view of the future. 

We began by reconstructing each interviewee’s career and family path to 
get a clearer view of the overall context and the concrete living conditions 
that came with intermittent work that were likely to influence the relation- 
ship between work and health. In our analysis of the information, we used 
the life course as a dynamic category for tracing the sequence of events (end 
of studies, entry into the labour market, period without work, beginning of 
conjugal life, starting a family, etc.), the actors in question (employers, 
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spouse, support network), the responses to difficulties encountered, 
decisions made, choices and opportunities, constraints, etc. The narratives 
were used to reconstruct the context in which life experiences occurred and 
to clarify the cancrete living conditions associated with intermittence. Each 
interview was then coded by main and secondary themes. 

The researchers conducted the analysis by mutually sharing their 
understanding of the accounts collected from the intermittent workers, 
keeping in mind the study dimensions (Legrand, 1993). A cross-sectional 
analysis of all of the interviews was then conducted. We tried to trace the 
relationship between their current employment situation, career path, ties 
with work and their subjective evaluation of their own well-being. 


Results 


At the time the interviews were conducted, more than two-thirds of the 
women interviewed were employed, while this was the case for less than a 
third of the men. Most of the interviewees were salaried employees. The 
men who were employed held term contracts, usually corresponding to a 
period of about one year. These contracts involved full-time work or a four- 
day work week, with the possibility of renewal. By comparison, the women 
who were employed held term contracts corresponding to a few weeks or 
months which involved work weeks of 20 hours or less, and were non- 
renewable. Thus, the conditions associated with jobs held by the intermittent 
workers interviewed were more precarious for the women interviewed: 
they had shorter work contracts and more often found themselves working 
at part-time jobs offering a limited number of hours per week. This situation 
led more women to hold down two and sometimes even three jobs at the 
same time and many of them earned incomes that were inferior to those 
eamed by the men, even though they worked more months in the year. 


Becoming an Intermittent Worker 


Many factors led these workers towards intermittent work. For some 
interviewees, a significant event interrupted their working life at a spe- 
cific moment in their career path and brought about a sudden change in 
their usual working conditions. A layoff, a significant health problem, or 
life choices outside work were among the most common reasons cited. 
For others, constant job changes had marked their career paths from the 
time they had entered the labour market. 


From Stable Employment to Intermittent Work 
Several participants in the study had had stable employment at some time 
in the past. Almost a third (15/52) had held a steady job for a period of 
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anywhere from four to 25 years. These people lost their jobs either 
because their position was abolished, the firm that employed them moved 
or closed down, or their own business went bankrupt. They worked in 
training, publishing, communications, secretarial services, business, con- 
struction or maintenance. Moreover, two-thirds of them held jobs in the 
private sector. It was especially those over 40 years of age who had under- 
gone this experience and, among the women, mostly those approaching 
50 and with a college or university education. This situation, on the other 
hand, affected men of various ages and more men than women with a 
high school diploma. In 1996, most of these individuals earned between 
C$10,000 and C$20,000, whereas many of them had been earning 
upwards of C$35,000 before this interruption. 


When you know that restructuring is going on, you wonder whether you'll be 
affected this time. So, it was my turn.... At first it was a shock because even 
though the reasons they give you are economic, it doesn’t change the fact that 
you still don’t have a job to go to the next morning. . . . I took it really badly. 
For two weeks I kept saying to myself “This can't be happening to mel’... 
Today, I’m not worth anything; I’ve got no income, no job. (Colette, 52 years 
old, university education) 


Sickness or burn-out can also lead a person to stop working. Of the 52 
people interviewed, three had lost or left a steady job because of a decline 
in their health, one following a cardiac arrest and another due to burn- 
out. Lastly, seven other participants owed their intermittent work situa- 
tion to the fact that at a given moment in their careers, they chose to give 
priority to their relationship or family life. This was the case of seven 
women aged 37-56 who had a high school or post-secondary education. 
Only one of these women had earned slightly more than C$20,000 the 
year preceding the study, while the others earned an annual income of 
less than C$15,000. 


Intermittent Work throughout the Career Path 

The career path of other workers interviewed was marked by a succession 
of job changes from the time they had entered the labour market. The peo- 
ple included in this group differed from one another, however, by the 
nature of the reasons for these frequent changes. Thus, some of them expe- 
rienced major difficulties getting into the labour market because of the pre- 
vailing economic context at that time. A third of the participants in the 
study (17/52) arrived on the labour market at the end of the 1980s or dur- 
ing the 1990s. Most of the nine women and eight men in this group were 
under 35 years of age (13/17). The women had college or university edu- 
cations while the men were split equally among those with a high school, 
college or university education. Their areas of study varied: university 
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studies in social sciences, education or communications, or vocational 
studies in health sciences, communications or engineering, or in secretar- 
ial services, cooking or painting and bodywork. Despite the differences in 
their levels of education and the jobs they held, most of the people in this 
group declared an income of less than C$15,000. 
We PTCs [part-time casual] can’t get anywhere. We are always stuck at the 
same place. So maybe I'll wake up at 40 years old . . . and find that I’m work- 
ing the afternoan shift, and I won’t have a better social life [than I have now]. 
At 50, II end up on the graveyard shift. In the end, Il have spent my life wait- 
ing for something . . . I’m disappointed and disillusioned with all of this. 
(Maryse, 28 years old, college education) 


The career path of other people was shaped more by opportunities that 
presented themselves, or by the desire for change, to go back to school or 
to meet new challenges. This group was composed of an equal number of 
women and men, all of whom had a university education. Most of them, 
that is five out of six, worked in the area of training or education, while 
one worked in the health field. All of them were over 40 years of age. The 
fact that they had taken charge of their working lives in order to satisfy 
their own interests at the cost of less job stability was therefore the factor 
that best explained their current intermittent work situation. While they 
did not necessarily choose the precarious situation they were in at the 
time of the interviews, they accepted it fairly well, all things considered, 
and did not regret their decisions. It should be pointed out, however, that 
despite these sometimes risky choices and the insecurity associated with 
them, many of the people in this group declared annual incomes of 
between C$30,000 and C$40,000 for the year preceding the study. 

Lastly, some people said that they had difficulty staying in the same 
job for an extended period, even when it offered a certain stability. Five 
people had a history marked by personal or family troubles and showed 
persistent difficulty integrating into a work situation. Contrary to those 
interviewees who were not able to find stable employment, however, 
these individuals tended instead to regularly leave their jobs because 
they quickly became demotivated and said they often had conflicts with 
colleagues or their employers. The people in this group had a high 
school (2), college (2) or university (1) education. Their average annual 
income was between C$10,000 and C$20,000. Despite their intermittent 
work situation, these people had succeeded in previous years in finding 
enough work to support themselves. Three of them had chosen, at 
times, to be self-employed, while others had always been employees. 
For these vulnerable, rather frail individuals, the demands of the labour 
market represented a major obstacle when it came to finding work again 
after they left a job. 
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Intermittent Work and Well-Belng 


Starting with the main question on which the development of our 
research was based, that is, how does the precariousness of work lead to 
the precariousness of health and how is this process influenced by the 
relationship with work, our results have led us to consider important 
dimensions that affect this interaction: the source of the intermittence and 
the subjective interpretation of this work situation, the objective condi- 
tions engendered by intermittent work and finally, the labour market and 
work organization contexts in which intermittent work is offered. 

Whether the intermittent work situation was due to an event or a state 
that was outside the person’s control (e.g. layoff, health problem) or, on 
the contrary, whether it followed career or life choices, had considerable 
impact on how intermittent work was experienced. Similarly, how the 
relationship with intermittent work is influenced by the role that work 
plays in the person’s life and the value attributed to working both play a 
major role in the level of well-being. On the other hand, what most dis- 
tinguished those individuals who perceived themselves as being in good 
health from those who said they felt discouraged by their situation was 
the extent to which the jobs they found helped them to achieve their per- 
sonal and career goals. 

Those people who talked about their working lives in terms of the 
pleasure they had in carrying out the tasks for which they were trained 
and hired, and those who said that they were, above all, looking for work 
situations that allowed them to develop their skills and continue to learn, 
seemed to be less affected than the others by their intermittent work situ- 
ation. In fact, according to some of the workers interviewed, intermittent 
work did not have a detrimental effect on their tasks or on their pleasure 
in carrying them out. In fact, the opposite was true, since job instability 
forced them to produce under pressure and, consequently, to be more cre- 
ative and diversify their skills and learning. Moreover, they believed that 
their diverse workplaces and jobs also allowed them to develop varied 
and numerous skills more rapidly than if they had been in a stable job sit- 
uation. Indeed, they believed that their unstable employment situation 
had forced them to develop and test their personal resources. They thus 
considered that this situation had led them to a quicker and greater 
understanding of their capacities and occupational value: 

I’m not sure that I would be as competent in my current job as a manager if 

I hadn’t already had several precarious jobs. (Laval, man, age 32, university 

education) 


This man held a full-time job at the time of our interview. Despite his dis- 
appointment at not having been able to find work at the end of university 
and his occasional doubts about the worth of his degree, he believed that 
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the worst was now behind him and that the skills he had acquired 
through various positions would soon bring him recognition and allow 
him to find a stable job with greater responsibility. 

Not having stable employment gave some people the feeling that they 
were somewhat autonomous in the choice of available work: 


It’s a question of freedom. The freedom to choose. Because I know that I can 
accept or refuse, I feel as if I have more control over my life. (Sonia, woman, 
age 42, university education) 


Sonia had left the position she had held for 10 years due to burn-out. At 
the time, she was a single mother in her thirties. She worked in a very 
competitive environment and was just about to rise to management level. 
she burned herself out at work and decided to turn her life around. 

This choice was often based on the person’s interests in terms of chal- 
lenges and work conditions. This was, of course, a relative freedom that 
depended on their economic situation, the number of job opportunities, 
the quality of the jobs found and the risk of being driven into poverty if 
the person refused an offer. Certain compromises could thus be made 
when necessary, but the person generally took his or her interests and 
qualifications into account. The gratification that certain workers 
obtained from the conditions inherent in intermittent work led the people 
in this group to question their desire to obtain a permanent job and its 
supposed benefits. Some of them doubted that they would be as happy in 
their work if they were ensured of a permanent job for several years, 
‘always doing the same thing’. Conversely, other workers in this group, 
despite the advantages they found in changing jobs and workplaces reg- 
ularly, indicated that they were somewhat weary after several years in 
this unstable employment situation. This weariness was demonstrated by 
fatigue and the feeling that they would not be able to keep up this pace 
for several more years. Some expressed growing anxiety as they grew 
older and some expressed dissatisfaction with their career situation but 
dealt with it serenely. Other people were very negative about their situa- 
tion but remained positive about their own personal capacities. Generally, 
they attributed their intermittent situation, in part, to choices that they 
had made in their lives, and thus accepted part of the responsibility. They 
had interests and pastimes outside their work life (crafts, music, sports, 
social activities). 

Most of the intermittent workers who were doing well said that they 
had nonetheless gone through some stressful periods because of their 
employment situation, in particular because of the resulting money prob- 
lems. An analysis of the interviews shows that the possibility of not hav- 
ing enough money to pay for accommodation, food and electricity was 
the situation that was most likely to generate elevated levels of stress. 
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Indeed, most of the people who reported a high level of well-being said 
that their basic needs had always been met. 

In contrast, for the people who had lost the hope of achieving a place in 
society and the sense of being a ‘useful and productive” person that comes 
with being a worker, the repeated work stoppages of intermittent work 
often decreased their hopes. They said that they were ready to do any- 
thing rather than not work — to look for jobs for which they were 


overqualified, or to accept minimum wage: 


It wouldn’t bother me to work for $8 an hour, a low wage, but at least a steady 
one! (Gabrielle, 35 years old, high school education) 


This strategy, however, created a long-term risk for the person’s well- 
being, namely the making of concessions that were seen as humiliations. 
They had felt obliged to accept very difficult work situations in which 
they hoped they would never find themselves again, including very 
demanding schedules, dirty conditions, unbearable bosses, underutiliza- 
tion of their skills and underpaid work: 


It’s like I can't get out of this rut It just goes on and on, repeating itself day 
after day, year after year. ... What do I do about this? (Marie, 28 years old, col- 
lege education). 


They felt powerless to change anything in their situation. 

The people for whom work was, above all, an opportunity to socialize 
with other people, to build relationships and to create a life environment 
for themselves, and who were, moreover, rather isolated outside work, 
suffered considerably because of intermittent work. Indeed, the periods 
without work left them lonelier than ever, cutting them off from their 
main source of social contact. Finally, people for whom work was only 
interesting inasmuch as it allowed them to attain a certain financial level, 
to partake in leisure and other related activities, that is to consume, 
accepted their situation with great difficulty. 

Indeed, intermittent work brings with it working and living conditions 
that colour a person’s life in a particular way and complicate the organiza- 
tion of one’s work and personal life and the way these unfold. The constant 
search for work, the precariousness of working conditions, the repeated 
loss of one’s status as a worker, the disruptions and constant changes in 
social ties and the diversity of working environments are all conditions 
that, in the long run, negatively impact the lives of intermittent workers. 
Moreover, the labour market and work organization contexts in which 
intermittent jobs are offered make the life of intermittent workers more dif- 
ficult, even for those who do not aspire to a regular job. Indeed, the general 
context reduces one’s autonomy and can accentuate the negative conse- 
quences of certain career choices or slow entry into the labour market. 
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These results show that a person’s relationship with intermittent work 
is greatly affected by the living and working conditions that come with it. 
This is what has led several experts to conclude that the precarious situa- 
tion in which many workers find themselves is as difficult, if not more dif- 
ficult, a life experience .as long-term unemployment. A precarious 
financial situation may be one important dimension of the process that 
leads to precarious health, but it is not the only factor. 


The Living and Working Conditions of Intermittent 
Workers 
The intermittent workers who participated in our study held term contracts, 
worked on call, held seasonal jobs or were self-employed. Most of them 
were constantly looking for new work contracts. Some had to start the 
process over again every three months, the luckier ones every eight or nine 
months. Searching for jobs had therefore become a constant concern in their 
lives. This concern preoccupied them when they were without work, cer- 
tainly, but also when they were employed. Indeed, these intermittent work- 
ers stepped up their efforts to find new work during the final weeks of each 
contract. This, for example, led Stéphanie (28 years old, university degree) to 
comment that employers who find it more profitable to hire personnel on 
contract are surely not aware of the losses they must absorb due to the exces- 
sive amount of time that their employees spend on finding their next job 
rather than concentrating on the one for which they are currently being paid. 
Others, such as Laval (32 years old, university degree) and Emile (30 years 
old, university degree), said that they continued actively looking for work 
when they were on short-term contracts and that they had, in the past, left a 
job in the middle of a contract in order to take on another, longer contract. 
It is also clear that the financial resources that intermittent workers have 
at their disposal are likely to vary constantly throughout the year. Thus, 
these workers might go from one situation in which they are earning a 
salary in a full- or part-time job, to another in which they are drawing 
employment insurance benefits, to another in which they receive a lump 
sum at the end of a contract, to another in which there is no money com- 
ing in at all. The length of the periods of employment and unemployment 
can vary considerably from one year to the next. Certainly, this variation in 
income levels is bound to have an impact on the way these individuals 
organize their lives. It is difficult for them to predict with any certainty 
over the long term what financial resources they will have at their disposal 
at any given time in the near future. Consequently, they restrict their 
expenditures in anticipation of leaner times ahead. Most of them never 
manage to put any money aside. When they are unemployed, they build 
up debts that must be reimbursed once they find work again. Some are 
even forced, at times, to borrow money from friends and relatives, which 
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is another situation liable to cause embarrassment and make relations 
difficult in the event that the money cannot be paid back. 

Intermittent work is much more difficult, however, for those who find 
themselves in the situation where, over the course of short-term contracts, 
working conditions deteriorate. The workers with the lowest levels of edu- 
cation and the least experience have limited leeway in negotiating the 
working conditions proposed by employers. By following the career paths 
of the 52 people who participated in our study, we were able to identify a 
gradual deterioration in the conditions of jobs found since the early 1990s. 
First, several workers said that the length of their contracts had got shorter 
over the years and that employers resorted to various tactics to limit and 
reduce salaries. Thus, it was becoming more and more common to carry out 
work as a self-employed worker rather than being hired as an employee, as 
this allowed employers to avoid paying for benefits such as vacation time 
and employment insurance. Workers with several years’ experience in a 
firm, whose hourly wages had increased, were let go under various pre- 
texts. They were sometimes called back to the firm several months later, but 
under less advantageous conditions, or else they were replaced by a new 
employee at minimum wage. Some people signed contracts for four-day 
work weeks for jobs that actually required them to work five days, and oth- 
ers worked overtime without being paid for it. Rather than hiring a single 
employee, some employers preferred to hire two people to make up one 
day of work Thus, as their employees only worked four hours per day, 
they avoided having to plan for and pay an additional employee for meal- 
times and breaks. Some employers did not pay for the first days on the job 
on the pretext that the employees were in training or getting practical work 
experience, while other employers benefited from the unpaid work of stu- 


dent trainees before whom they dangled the possibility of getting hired. 


Multiple Jobs and Long Hours 

In a context of shorter and shorter contracts, work on call or reduced work 
weeks, intermittent workers are holding down more than one job at a time 
in order to increase their income or to ensure that they will remain 
employed. However, this strategy has a price: the number of hours taken 
up by work can sometimes become very high, encroaching upon workers’ 
private or social lives, or sometimes leading to impossible situations due 
to incompatible schedules. 

Of the workers interviewed for this study, 13 out of 52 were holding 
down two or sometimes even three jobs at certain times of the year. Of 
these 13 interviewees, 11 are women. It should perhaps be pointed out 
here that our sample included a much higher percentage of women than 
men who, not having been able to find full-time work, found themselves 
working at part-time jobs. 
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Those with the highest levels of education, and who were older, tended 
to be employed in two different positions at the same time, or more com- 
monly, were holding one position as a salaried employee and another as a 
self-employed worker. Those who also had a university education or spe- 
cialized college training but who were younger tended to hold down one 
job on call related to their area of training and another in the restaurant 
business, this being the type of job they had had as students and had kept 
up even after completing their studies, sometimes for many years. Lastly, 
those with the lowest levels of education tended to hold down one job that 
they had had for many years but for which the numbers of hours were 
gradually being cut back, and a new job in sales or the restaurant business. 

Even though to make ends meet, these workers must hold down two or 
three jobs simultaneously, their work hours still do not add up to a full- 
time position over the course of a year. Most of them go through periods 
where two jobs overlap for a number of weeks, forcing them to work 12- 
or even 16-hour days, or sometimes 70 hours a week. Aside from the fact 
that these periods, if extensive, end up exhausting these workers, they 
leave little time, place or energy for other activities, for example, to devote 
to loved ones. Lastly, at the end of their contract, they are often too 
exhausted to begin the process of looking for another one. 

On the other hand, workers who are on call have the impression that 
much of their time is taken up by work, whereas in fact they work very few 
hours during certain periods and are, accordingly, paid very little, and this 
obviously limits the benefits of having made themselves available. 


Work Relations 

Not having stable employment is likely to impose a particular kind of 
relationship dynamic at work for those who, for example, find themselves 
constantly changing work environments, and working for several differ- 
ent firms over the course of the same year. Some interviewees said that the 
amount they were willing to invest in social relationships at work 
depended on the length of their contracts. When they had a contract of 
only a few weeks, they did not make much effort to get to know the 
people they were working with, whereas they might make more of an 
effort if the contract were extended. Constantly changing firms or going 
back and forth between various work environments does not foster feel- 
ings of belonging to a work group. This distance is expressed in two ways. 
Many of these workers stop paying the fees required for membership in 
their professional associations. On the one hand, they find the costs too 
high for the advantages such membership offers them. On the other hand, 
some feel that these associations rarely, if at all, properly defend the inter- 
ests of intermittent workers. For the same reasons, other interviewees had 
ceased to be involved in their unions. 
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The most strategically minded individuals tried to avoid situations 
involving conflict with their colleagues, whether these colleagues were 
intermittent workers or permanent employees, so as not to negatively 
impact their chances of being rehired. Most were conscious of being in a 
context that required them to be as effective as possible at work and as 
pleasant as possible with colleagues. Despite all this, intermittent workers 
sometimes felt that they were in competition with other casual employees 
for contracts, or regarding working hours or tasks. 

Furthermore, intermittent workers sometimes feel that they are not 
appreciated by permanent employees. The permanent employees feel 
threatened by these workers who are not regular employees, but who do 
the work as effectively as they do, at a lower cost to the employer. Some 
interviewees said that permanent employees generally felt that younger 
workers, or those on call, for example, were not fully competent to carry 
out the tasks required and did not have confidence in their abilities. On 
the other hand, many intermittent workers generally felt a certain disdain 
for the benefits afforded older or permanent employees. They tended to 
feel that casual employees were hired to compensate for the incompetence 
of permanent employees, that they got the work done faster, were much 
more focused on the job to be done, and carried out tasks that the older or 
permanent employees would never be able to carry out under the same 
conditions. 


Intensification of Work 

Workers in an intermittent work situation find themselves in a context in 
which they must meet the demands of their employers under the threat of 
having their contracts shortened or ended, or of losing their chances of 
being rehired or recommended to other employers. According to some 
interviewees, who were among the most highly educated, the perform- 
ance requirements of such a context are very demanding. Thus, several 
interviewees said that they constantly felt that they had to prove to their 
employers that they were the best, in order to make sure they were given 
priority for future contracts. After several years, however, this continual 
demand for high performance becomes difficult to maintain and eventu- 
ally causes fatigue and a sense of weariness. For that matter, if, after a cer- 
tain period, this approach to work does not lead to better working 
conditions or more job security, the benefits of the job are no longer seen 
as satisfactory and these employees lose the motivation needed to keep 
up this level of performance. 

Those whose work is likely to benefit from a good knowledge of the 
habits and customs of the organization and of how to operate tools and 
equipment are hardly favoured by a work context in which they are only 
casual employees. Thus, most of the intermittent workers interviewed 
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said that they were required to have and develop a very large capacity to 
adapt in order to be able to be productive in the work context in which 


they found themselves. Some saw the development of this capacity as 
valuable, but others felt that it was acquired to the detriment of acquiring 


real expertise or specialized work skills. 


Conclusion 


The aim of this study was to gain a better understanding of how health 
breaks down due to job precariousness. Our results confirm the important 
role played by paid work in social recognition and personal gratification 
for most individuals, which makes its absence all the more damaging for 
mental health. 

Intermittent employment is a major characteristic of the precariousness 
plaguing the labour market. While a proportion of the labour force has 
always experienced intermittence, today its less and less voluntary nature 
and its greater and greater consequences, in terms of reduced access to sat- 
isfying and skilled employment, to good working conditions and conse- 
quently, to the maintenance of good health, are proving to be more 
threatening. The experiences recounted by our study’s participants clearly 
demonstrate the connection between dimensions of Paugam and Siegrist’s 
models on employment integration and recognition in the construction of 
health. However, our results also support those of Fryer (1998) and Graetz 
(1993), who suggested that the problem of unemployment is not just the 
absence of employment. In fact, the effects of low quality jobs were quite 
similar to those caused by unemployment. These jobs were associated with 
low salaries, weak or non-existent fringe benefits and protection, and 
health-threatening tasks, and generally left little room for negotiation. 
Such conditions trapped workers in a vicious cycle of precariousness. 

Our results likewise confirmed that, to some extent, training and occu- 
pational qualifications provided better protection against the difficult liv- 
ing conditions that are often associated with precarious work. Indeed, 
these workers had access to better wage conditions and job possibilities, 
especially during economic upturns, thereby allowing them to maintain 
some dignity and recognition and feel less insecure. 

Thus, the job precariousness that has resulted from the upheaval in the 
labour market and institutions puts people who are grappling with their pre- 
carious employment situation face to face with contradictions that lead to a 
profound feeling of loss of control over their lives. For instance, how does one 
accept poor working conditions that have an impact on one’s health, family 
and social life? The people who took part in this study saw this contradiction 
between their daily reality and their desire to reach a 


socially recognized 
place in the labour market. They expressed disagreement with the values of 
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a work world that cares more about companies’ needs than about those of the 
employees. They criticized a labour market that encourages, above all, pro- 
ductivity and loyalty to its values at the cost of the employees’ other respon- 
sibilities and values (Malenfant et al, 2002). 

Long working hours, multiple jobs, the inability to refuse working con- 
ditions that were in conflict with their family life and the difficulty of toler- 
ating, at the personal level, such a pace while feeling trapped were all 
potential routes to burn-out and a progressive disengagement from work. 
For others, the weariness and failure that they felt in their unstable occupa- 
tional and financial situations led to a feeling of having been swindled and 
exploited that undermined them psychologically and physically. Fatigue, 
pessimism and the impression of being old before their time were some of 
the feelings experienced. Although in some cases, as demonstrated by these 
results, it is possible for intermittent work and well-being to coexist, this 
coexistence can only continue under particular conditions. In most cases, as 
is also true for unemployment, lack of economic resources, lack of social 
support, lack of accomplishment and lack of self-esteem and esteem by oth- 
ers (Lavis, 1998) are all part of the intermittent work experience. “Work 
expresses the potential to find self-fulfilment, develop one’s capacities, con- 
front real-life challenges, develop projects and enter into relationships with 
others’ (De Brandt et al., 1995: 7; our translation). When work does not suc- 
ceed in meeting these objectives, it becomes, in some respects, ‘non-work’. 


Note 


This research was subsidized by the Fonds québécois de recherche sur la société 
et la culture. 
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abstract: Ethnic students and academics currently affiliated with western or west- 
ernized academic institutions and whose research explores indigenous knowl- 
edge and cross-cultural subjects often find themselves in a methodological 
dilemma. Often this dilemma involves repression of knowledges they bring to the 
academia in order to conform to scientific methodological orthodoxy and gain 
acceptance within the scientific establishment. This article raises questions con- 
cerning such methodological repression that ethnic academics encounter in west- 
erm institutions. To do this, the author draws on the methodological barriers he 
encountered in the course of his own research. In so doing, he opens a discussion 
of the limitations of established methodological orthodoxy in researching the sub- 
altern in his or her own life-worlds. The article concludes with some suggestive 
pointers towards the enrichment of methodology. 


keywords: disenchantment + indigenous knowledge + methodology + 
modernization + multitude 


Introduction 


In a very real sense research has been an encounter between the West and the 
Other. (Linda Tuhiwai Smith, 1999: 8) 


Having set out as a graduate student to undertake a research project an the 
social construction of masculinity among Mozambican men, I found myself 
wrestling with unanticipated representational problems (Matsinhe, 2004). 
At the core of this challenge were ‘the problems of translation of specific 
life-worlds into universal sociological categories’ (Chakrabarty, 2000: 78). 
Before embarking on the project, I read theses by other students who had 
deployed methodological procedures similar to mine. However, soon after 
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launching the project, I found myself dealing with research challenges that 
these students had not encountered and hence did not address them. I was 
ill prepared. The students whose works I read were white, heterosexual, 
middle-class, urban and Anglo-Saxon Canadians. They had conducted 
their research among people similar to them. Their examination committees 
— their audiences — were also like them. The situation, however, was differ- 
ent for me. First, I am a black African heterosexual man. English is not even 
my third language. Second, I was interviewing non-English-speaking 
African men, some of whom were illiterate. Third, in my defence I had to 
speak to the satisfaction of an audience — my examining committee — that 
was white, heterosexual, middle-class, urban, Anglo-Saxon and Canadian. 
How was I going to translate my respondents’ life-worlds in a non- 
colonizing manner and at the same time meet the academic expectations of 
an audience so alien to my respondents’ life-worlds but armed with the 
institutional authority to pass or fail me? Central to this dilemma was the 
question Dei et al. (2000: 12) posited: ‘How can we assist in the decolonisa- 
tion of social investigation about the “other” in such a way as to ensure 
that the reality of the other is not constructed in terms of patriarchal 
Western /Euro-American hegemony and ideology?’ This question constitutes 
the central problem discussed in this article. 


Critiques and Varieties 


Spurts of methodological revolution have marked the transformation of 
social sciences and humanities in the last three decades. Increased vari- 
eties of methodologies ushered in innovative forms of construction and 
representation of social life such as ‘thick descriptions’ and ‘blurred gen- 
res’ (Geertz, 1983) wherein diverse bits and pieces — factual, fictional, 
poetic or sacred ~ are imaginatively quilted together. Consequently, “The 
researcher ... may be seen as a bricoleur, as a maker of quilts, or, as in film- 
making, a person who assembles images into montages’ (Denzin and 
Lincoln, 2003: 5). Bricoleurs can be ‘interpretive, narrative, theoretical, 
political’ and so on, and an interpretive bricoleur, for instance, ensembles 
‘representations that are fitted to the specifics of a complex situation’ 
(Denzin and Lincoln, 2003: 5).! The works of Geertz (1973, 1983) and 
Taussig (1980, 1987) represent this new methodological current. 

The social movements of the 1960s were strongly responsible for this 
transformation in the western scientific establishment, within which 
many social groups, such as women and ethnic minorities, were margin- 
alized. Nearest to the centre of this establishment, white feminists criti- 
cized their male counterparts, charging them with being patriarchal, 
sexist and insensitive to women’s interests and life-worlds (Acker, 1973; 
Bernard, 1971; Oakley, 1974; Smith, 1974). The shunning of emotions and 
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values as the hallmark of science legitimated scientific sexism. Hence, 
unemotional science and value-freedom were also attacked (Du Bois, 
1983; Laslett, 1990). Out of this criticism emerged standpoint feminist 
methodologies (Hammersley, 1992; Harding, 1986; Mies 1983; Oakley, 
1998; Smith, 1977, 1986, 1987; Stacey, 1988). 

An internal explosion was to occur in the 1980s within the feminist 
movement thanks to black and third world feminists, who charged west- 
ern feminists of jointly with their men reproducing imperialism, white 
supremacy, racism and elitism within the western scientific establishment 
(Collins, 1986, 1990; hooks, 1981, 1984; Ladson-Billings, 2003; Mohanty, 
1988). This wave of criticism precipitated a multiplication of varieties of 
methodologies of social science. 

Western science has also been critiqued from postcolonial and indige- 
nous knowledge perspectives. The thrust of this critique draws attention 
to the imperialistic character of western science — that is, science as an 
instrument of ideological, cultural, psychological, economic, political and 
social violence and domination in the march of colonialism (Ahmad, 1987; 
Bishop, 1990; Brahms, 1982; Larson, 1973; Magubane, 1968, 1971; Nandy 
1987, 1988, 1989; Shiva, 1988; Smith, 1999; Stanfield, 1998). The outcome of 
these violent encounters with imperialistic sciences and humanities has 
been, among other things, the suppression of indigenous knowledges. 
This colonial onslaught of indigenous peoples and knowledges globally 
has invariably been called research, carried out supposedly for the bene- 
fit of humankind. As Smith (1999: 7) points out: 


Research is one of the ways in which the underlying code of imperialism is both 
regulated and realized. It is regulated through the formal rules of individual 
scholarly disciplines and scientific paradigms, and the institutions that support 
them (including the state). It is realized in the myriad of representations and 
ideological constructions of the Other in scholarly and “popular” works, and in 
the principles which help to select official histories and school curricula. 
This article is situated within this general critique of western science 
and research, particularly the postcolonial and indigenous knowledge cri- 
tique of western scientific methodologies. 


Methodology and Power 


Central to my research undertaking was the problem of methodology, 
which must not be confused with the question of methods. Although in 
research practice the two interweave, methods are research techniques 
and stratepies deployed to generate data, whereas methodology deals 
with philosophical — epistemological and ontological — assumptions and 
questions. As the Oxford Dictionary of Sociology (1998) explains: 
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The principal concern of methodology is wider philosophy of science issues in 
social science, and the study of how, in practice, sociologists and others go 
about their work, how they conduct investigations and assess evidence, how 
they decide what is true or false. The topics addressed include whether the 
social sciences are in fact sciences; whether the social scientist needs to under- 
stand a sequence of social actions to explain it fully; whether there are laws in 
the social sciences which can predict as well as explain; whether research can 
be, or should be, value-free; causal powers, inductive and deductive theory, 
verifications and falsification; and other problems in the philosophy of knowl- 
edge and science. 


Methodology therefore legitimates and delegitimates, validates and inval- 
idates, approves and disapproves, passes and fails, claims to knowledge and 
knowledge production. Methodology is the final court of appeal in judging 
what counts as bona fide knowledge of something. Foucault (2003: 2) referred 
to this as “games of truth... that is ... the rules according to which what a 
subject can say about certain things depends on the question of true and 
false’. Methodology is a set of “veridictions, understood as the forms accord- 
ing to which discourses capable of being declared true or false are articulated 
concerning a domain of things’ (Foucault, 2003: 2). Therefore, the central fea- 
ture of methodology is the exercise of power to include and exclude, that is, 
the erection of boundaries and gate keeping. Without methodology, ‘Western 
and Westernized academic disciplines, particularly in most social sciences, 
[cannot] continue to marginalize and exclude ethnically diverse interpreta- 
tions of reality and styles of knowing in relation to mainstream normative 
knowledge creation and reproduction’ (Stanfield, 1998: 343). Methodology 
functions as a means of surveillance and control that disciplines and punishes 
the transgressors of its canons: ‘those who dare to critique racial orthodoxy 
from within the lion’s den find their work ridiculed as militant, unscientific, 
and otherwise unworthy of significant attention’ (Stanfield, 1998: 346). 
Methodology accords the academic disciplines with the repressive character 
they have. This being the case, it is possible for those who are strategically 
located in institutions of knowledge production and validation to create and 
reproduce methodological hegemonies and thus perpetuate the prevailing 
‘established-outsider relations’ (Elias and Scotson, 1994). 

As Chakrabarty (2000: 5) points out, ‘Postcolonial scholarship is commit- 
ted, almost by definition, to engaging the universals — such as the abstract 
figure of the human or that of Reason — that were forged in eighteenth- 
century Europe and that underlie the human sciences.’ Methodologies 
should be understood in the context of this western universalizing attitude. 
Although it is often presented as eternal and universal games of truth (the 
only ones in town), the methodologies of the social sciences have a history 
of becoming that is cultural. They are neither universal nor eternal but 
contextual and provisional. 
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Methodology and Modernization/Colonization 


The chicken-and-egg relationship between methodologies, on the one 
hand, and the process of modernization, on the other, open up an appre- 
ciation of the repressive character of methodologies in western scientific 
establishment. The two reproduce and reinforce each other in an endless 
vicious cycle. There is no point of entry, exit or rapture. The repressive 
power of established methodologies in the social sciences and humanities 
are symptomatic of the problem of modernity in its colonial manifesta- 
tion. Within the process of modernization, science, methodology and 
research were means of colonization. 

The process of modernization was an imperialistic project of expansion, 
for it created and expanded European boundaries. These boundaries were 
not only geographical but also political, economic, social and psychologi- 
cal As an expansionist project, modernization produced unified grand 
systems: geographical, political, economic, social and psychological 
empires. In its march, modernization subsumed anything and anybody 
on its way, creating appendages of the core, e.g. Anglo Africa, Franco 
Africa, Luso Africa. Hardt and Negri (2000: 74) describe this sense of 
modernization as ‘the second mode of modernity’, that is to say, ‘a cul- 
tural, philosophical, social, and political initiative that... sought to dom- 
inate and expropriate”. In other words, it ‘sought to control the constituent 
and subversive forces within Europe [and] also began to realize the pos- 
sibility and necessity of subordinating other populations to European 
domination’ (Hardt and Negri, 2000: 76). 

However, the expansion of these boundaries could not have been pos- 
sible without erasing the boundaries that already existed in the so-called 
New World. Modernization was a simultaneous process of expansion of 
the boundaries of the core and erasure of the boundaries of the periphery. 
The periphery had its own geographical, political, sociocultural and 
philosophical systems. Indigenous knowledges and ways of constructing 
and organizing the social world were suppressed and replaced by 
Eurocentric worldviews. The modern sciences, natural or otherwise, were 
and are an integral part of this mechanism of modernization. Their socio- 
genesis and psychogenesis — their histories of becoming — are genocidal. 
Their methodologies are not ‘windowless monads’ shut to, and standing 
in and of, themselves (Elias, 2001). Rather, they are open processes always 
entangled and implicated with the modernization process. The develop- 
ment of the methodologies in the western scientific establishment is part 
and parcel of the genocidal evolution of the modern sciences within the 
general framework of imperialistic modernization. The hegemony of 
methodologies of modern sciences owes its existence to the genocidal 
development of the latter. 
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Disenchantment and Historicism 


The methodologies that have taken root in western and westernized aca- 
demic institutions are both disenchanted and historicist. The canonical 
classical theories — e.g. Marx, Weber and Simmel — characterized modern- 
ization as a disenchanting process that bans gods and spirits from the 
worldly spheres of the living. Hardt and Negri (2000: 71) rightly pointed 
out that 


The origins of European modernity are often characterised as springing from a 
secularising process that denied divine and transcendent authority over 
worldly affairs. That process was certainly important, but in our view it was 
really only a symptom of the primary event of modernity: the affirmation of 
the powers of this world, the discovery of the plane of immanence. 


Disenchantment is an important function of methodology in moderniz- 
ing social life. Consequently, modern and modernizing methodologies are 
not only blind to enchanted social realities, but they also seek to banish 
them. According to sociological methodologies, only that which is perceiv- 
able by five human senses — taste, touch, sight, smell and audition — counts 
as legitimate evidence of knowledge. The rest — such as gods or spirits — is 
dismissed as non-knowledge and therefore tellable only in fiction. 

In addition to being disenchanted and disenchanting, methodologies of 
western scientific establishment are historicist in nature and practice. 
Historicism, among other things, ‘is the idea that to understand anything 
it has to be seen both as a unity in its historical development’ 
(Chakrabarty, 2000: 6). Emerging in tandem with the modernization 
process, this idea is not a universal or an eternal truth but a production of 
19th-century Europe. In further elaboration, Chakrabarty (2000: 23) indi- 
cates that historicism consists of: 


..a mode of thinking with the following characteristics. It tells us that in order 
to understand the nature of anything in this world we must see it as an histor- 
ically developing entity, that is, first, as an individual and unique whole - as 
some kind of unity at least in potentia — and, second, as something that devel- 
ops over time... the idea of development and the assumption that a certain 
amount of time elapses are critical to this understanding. . . . This is particu- 
larly true — for all their differences with classical historicism — of historical nar- 
ratives underpinned by Marxist or liberal views of the world, and is what 
underlies descriptions/explanations in the genre ‘history of’ — capitalism, 
industrialization, nationalism, and so on. 


The idea of historicism is central to the functions of methodologies in 
western scientific establishment. If the object of one’s study is not his- 
torical in the historicist sense, a unified entity with spatio-temporal ori- 
gins that developed over time, then it is not recognized as knowledge 
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evidence. Eschatological ruptures and disruptions of chronological time 
are alien to the idea of historicism. The hereafters cannot coexist with 
the here and now. Alongside the expansion of capital was the expansion 
of historicist worldviews and erasure of non-historicist worldviews. In 
the course of their development, historicist methodologies won argu- 
ments through violence and genocide, silenced indigenous methodolo- 
gies and established themselves as hegemonic. 


Limitations 


The usefulness of modern social science methodology is undeniable. 
However, its nastiness and limitations ought to be acknowledged. The 
multiplication of methodologies in varieties has allowed for less reductive 
representations of the colonized than traditional positivistic science. But 
these representations are less reductive without taking indigenous knowl- 
edge assumptions as underpinning canons of research. The worldviews 
and life-worlds of the colonized are still the objects put under the western 
gaze and interpreted accordingly, whether in thick descriptions or blurred 
genres. As raw nature, the colonized provide data, the raw material of 
research, whereas the research tools are western philosophical assump- 
tions. The worldviews of the colonized are yet to be taken as method- 
ological lenses and analytical resources. 

Contrary to western scientific beliefs, the multitude is enchanted; its 
being in the world is simultaneously historicist and non-historicist; aesthet- 
ics, gods and spirits form and colour its social texture; its life-worlds are 
actual and virtual (Deleuze, 1994; Shields, 2003). The virtual quality of the 
multitude’s life appears to be at the root of methodological limitations of 
western science. In their book Empire, Hardt and Negri (2000: 396) do not 
only subscribe to the western faith that modernization is secularization, but 
they also preach it as the only means for the multitude’s liberation: 


The multitude today . . . resides on the imperial surface where there is no God 
the Father and no transcendence. Instead there is our immanent labor. The tele- 
ology of the multitude is theurgical; it consists in the possibility of directing 
technologies and productian toward its own joy and its own increase of power. 
The multitude has no reason to look outside its own history and its own pres- 
ent productive power for the means necessary to lead toward its constitution 
as a political project. 

... The mythology of the languages of the multitude interprets the telos of an 
earthly city, torn away by the power of its own destiny from any belonging or 
subjection to a city of God, which has lost all honor and legitimacy. To the mete- 
physical and transcendent mediations, to the violence of corruption are thus 
opposed the absolute constitution of labor and cooperation, the earthly city of 
the multitude. 
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Hardt and Negri want ‘to dispel and demystify gods and spirits as so 
many ploys of secular relationships of power’ (Hardt and Negri, 2000: 
396) without recognizing that The moment we think of the world as dis- 
enchanted . . . we set limits to the ways the past can be narrated. As a prac- 
ticing historian,’ one has to take these limits seriously’ (Chakrabarty, 2000: 
89). Gods, spirits and angels texture and colour the multitude’s history 
and present productive power. In evoking these virtualities, the multitude 
is mobilizing its liberation resources from within its own history. There 
are cases of peasant rebellions in India where peasants felt inspired by 
gods to rebel (Chakrabarty, 2000: 89). 

For its survival, 80 percent of the world’s multitude depends on tradi- 
tional medicine, which, according to the World Health Organization 
(WHO), includes ‘diverse health practices, approaches, knowledge and 
beliefs incorporating plant, animal and/or mineral based medicines, spir- 
itual therapies, manual techniques and exercises applied singularly or in 
combination to maintain well-being, as well as to treat, diagnose or pre- 
vent illness’.’ In non-western societies where historicist and disenchanted 
medicine is inaccessible, the percentage is higher. Spirituality and aes- 
thetics structure the multitude’s life, e.g. the Senegalese traditional doc- 
tors recite The Healers’ Manifesto periodically;* perform the Circle of Union, 
an aesthetics mediated ritual’ and The Door of No Return, an emotionally 
charged psycho-spiritual therapy for African slave melancholia and alien- 
ation.* As renewal of intimacy with ancestors and motherland and as res- 
olution of melancholic ghostly hauntings of modernity, members of the 
African diaspora flock annually to The Door of No Return. 

Contrary to Hardt and Negri’s intimations, the multitude lives an 
enchanted and aesthetic life, calling upon divine intervention for protec- 
tion, preservation and restoration. This delegitimation of indigenous 
knowledge systems through institutionalized games of truth forecloses 
sociological imaginations. The widespread portrayal of modernization as 
the banishment of gods and spirits from our midst constitutes misrepre- 
sentation of the multitude’s life-worlds; it is failure to recognize the revo- 
lutionary potential of the multitude’s virtualities. As the multitude's 
pauperization and immiseration intensify, as polarization between the 
rich and the poor continues, the roles and agency of gods and spirits are 
likely to increase. The multitude is likely to turn more and more to deities 
for inspiration, creativity and innovation because ‘gods are as real as ide- 
ology is — that is to say, they are embedded in practices. More often than 
not, their presence is collectively evoked by ritual rather than by con- 
scious belief’ (Chakrabarty, 2000: 78). 

Important as it is to train the human mind in modern, historicist method- 
ologies, the ‘point is that what is indispensable remains inadequate, for we 
still have to translate into the time of history and the universal and secular 
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narrative of “labor” stories about being human that incorporate agency of 
the part of gods and spirits’ (Chakrabarty, 2000: 88). Having developed in 
the context of Euro-American hegemony, sociology is part of the machinery 
through which this hegemony is (re)produced. The problem with this is 
that The hegemony of the dominant paradigm makes it more than just 
another way to view the world — it claims to be the only legitimate way to 
view the world’ (Ladson-Billings, 2003: 399). Consequently, sociology is 
unable to grasp the subaltern’s life processes in non-colonizing ways. 

The multitude has resisted the colonial onslaught and continues to 
deploy indigenous knowledges to construct and organize its social 
worlds. A brief consideration of some ontological underpinnings of social 
life in southern Africa will help clarify the limitations of the modern soci- 
ological theory and methodology. Traditionally, social relations in south- 
ern African societies emanate from an ontology according to which a 
sense of kinship between human beings and nature permeates the uni- 
verse. The physical world in which we reside is seen to coexist with the 
spiritual world within which the ancestors reside. Ancestors are not dead 
and gone; they are the living dead who interact with those on this side of 
the grave. Therefore human beings cannot live as if they were the only 
creatures on earth. Irresponsible living — squandering resources, deplet- 
ing nature, killing and so on — will upset the natural balance of life with 
devastating social consequences (Bediako, 1995; Bujo, 1993; Du Toit, 
1998). The interaction between the spiritual and the physical worlds is 
brought to life through people’s habitual practices, which blur the divid- 
ing line between the secular and the sacred, the physical and the spiritual. 
As Mbiti (1976: 2) writes: 


Because traditional religions permeate all the departments of life, there is no 
formal distinction between the sacred and the secular, between the religious 
and the non-religious, between the spiritual and the material areas of life. 
Wherever the African is, there is his religion: he carries it to the field where he 
is sowing seed or harvesting a new crop, he takes it with him to the beer party 
or to attend a funeral ceremony; and if he is educated, he takes religion with 
him to the examination room at school or in university; if he is a politician he 
takes it to the house of parliament. 


Thus, for example, social relations such as gender were/are organized 
around this attitude towards life. People strive to live in harmony with nature 
and ancestors. In their one-sided emphasis on historicist, disenchanted and 
disenchanting methodologies in the process of knowledge production, soci- 

ologists miss the opportunity to enrich their sociological imagination with 
varieties of people’s indigenous knowledges. Not all aspects of social life in 
non-western societies are amenable to western theories and methodologies. 
My historical materialism did not lend itself appropriately to my 
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narratives in Mozambique. Certain aspects of their life-worlds 
could not be told entirely through western means of representations. 
Insistence on western theories and methodologies negates alternatives. It is a 
‘love affair with European-driven theorizing about the nature of human 
beings and their collective inventions — institutions, communities, societies, 
socialization, and so on’, which 
... has resulted in the failure of even the most astute cultural studies theorists 
to realize how culturally limiting the work of otherwise brilliant thinkers, such 
as Alfred Schutz, Karl Marx, and Michel Foucault, is when applied to the 
United States and, most important, to the experiences of populations such as 
Americanized people of color who deviate from what we used to call main- 
stream (Le., white middle-class) America. (Stanfield, 1998: 349) 


The social lives of the men I interviewed did not render themselves 
orderable with Eurocentric social science. Their lives defied and disrupted 
western notions about the nature of the social world and criteria for what 
counts as valid knowledge of that world. Representations of these lives 
demanded the fracturing of established ontological and epistemological 
assumptions, or else the enchanted aspects of their lives ran the risk of dis- 
missal. In a different context, Mclsaac (2000: 99) speaks of a similar situation: 


The Inuit relationship to the land is . . . one that defies ownership, provides for 
the survival of the people, and is cosmologically conceived as a part of a whole 
of which the people are an equal part. This relationship . . . resists the totaliz- 
ing logic of capitalism, which works to commoditize everything it encounters 
— most fundamentally, land. ... [I]t . . . pervades the discourse at the commu- 
nity level. Concepts of lineage, learning, generational linkages, containers of 
legacy, unity of land and people, and the relationships of love are central to the 
creation of knowledge by the elders. Communalistic practices and correspon- 
ding relations of production can be identified from the vantage point of histor- 
ical materialism, and consequent claims about consciousness and resistance 
can be made. However, notions such the people being part of the land, and love 
being an organizing principle for relations with the natural world, are situated 
beyond this framework. These principles cannot be adequately addressed 
within the discourse of historical materialism unless they are relegated first to 
the realm of ideology, as the philosophical assumptions do not permit these 
concepts to be taken up as a legitimate system of knowledge. 

In yet another different context, Chakrabarty (2000: 89) relates a similar 

limitation: 

There are cases of peasant revolts in India in which the peasants claimed to have 
been inspired to rebellion by the exhortations of their gods. For a historian, this 
statement would never do as explanation, and one would feel obliged to translate 
the peasants’ claim into some kind of context of understandable (that is, secular) 
causes animating the rebellion. . . . The question is: How do we conduct these 
translations in such a marmer as to make visible all the problems of translating 
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of sociology? 


The men I interviewed during my fieldwork produced narratives that 
encompass both the material and immaterial, the physical and non- 
physical, the actual and the virtual, the secular and sacred, the here and 
hereafter. The men’s being in the world is not fiction but one in which 
interactions between the physical and the spiritual have real and actual 
social consequences. Stories in which agency was accorded the living 
dead were common, as this extract illustrates: 


My father’s dead but wapfuka [he visits the living]. According to tradition when 
he visits he’s not supposed to come to me but to my elder brother. But when he 
visits [ku pfuka], instead of going to my older brothers, he comes to me. What 
makes him come to me instead of going to my older brothers is the problem 
that occurred when I was still a boy. He’s doing the same as when he was alive. 

Because my older brothers were rebellious he confided in me. Today he con- 

tinues to confide in me. I can’t tell why. I don’t call him. He simply comes to 

me by his own choice. My brothers hate it although they don’t say it. You see, 

only the flesh dies, but the spirit doesn’t. (Fieldwork, 18 July 2003) 

Here the virtual pervades the actual in social life. Virtualities are real 
without being material, tangible or visible: “The virtual is opposed not to 
the real but to the actual. The virtual is fully real in so far as tt is virtual... 
“Real without being actual, ideal without being abstract”; and symbolic 
without being fictional’ (Deleuze, 1994: 208). The inability to make visible 
the virtual for measurement is a serious limitation that haunts modern or 
postmodern methodologies. At the root of this methodological limitation is 
the scientific/technological/empiricist reductionism that reduces human 
senses to five, whereby a thing is real and knowable only if it is sensed 
through sight, smell, hearing, taste and touch. Everything within the orbit 
of scientific study must be measurable, which means it must be actual. 
Gordon (1997) points out that as far as modern positivism was concerned, 
‘visibility’ of things — social facts — was a necessary condition for their study 
(measurement). However, in the postmodern era this requirement has gone 
one step further. What characterizes postmodern scientific enquiry is “post- 
modernist positivism, or hypervisibility’, which, she writes, 


. . is a kind of obscenity of accuracy that abolishes the distinctions between 
‘permission and prohibition, presence and absence’. No shadows, no ghosts. In 
a culture seemingly ruled by technologies of hypervisibilty, we are led to believe 
not only that everything can be seen, but also that everything is available and 
accessible for our consumption. In a culture seemingly ruled by technologies of 
hypervisibility, we are led to believe that neither repression nor return of the 
repressed, in the form of either improperly buried bodies or SyS- 
tems of value or dıfference, occurs with any meanıngful result. (Gordon, 1997: 16) 
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Hypervisibilty precludes the exploration of the virtual, forecloses knowl- 
edge and limits methodologies of the social sciences. Throughout human 
history, virtualities coexisted with human beings as angels, gods, ghosts, 
spirits, dreams, memories, history and so on (Sheilds, 2003). In western and 
westernized societies, where indigenous forms of knowledge have been, or 
are being, suppressed by empiricist/historicist methodologies, the concept 
of the virtual defies empirically verifiable categories. Thus, although the 
virtual is real, it is neither recognized nor acknowledged. 


Towards Alternative Methodologies 


How might Euro-American mainstream theories and methodologies han- 
dle the multitude’s adoption of certain lifestyles because the living dead 
advised them to do so? How might western theories and methodologies 
render orderable a man’s claim that his wife remained pregnant for 36 
months? How might historical materialism or positivism or critical theory 
or institutional ethnography render orderable another man’s claim that his 
living dead father visits him periodically in a fatherly act of appreciation that 
goes back to the time when the father still walked physically on the face of 
this earth? These social phenomena in which the religious and the secular 
interact are beyond the scope of mainstream western theories and method- 
ologies. So the answer is dismissal, or false consciousness 
Since theory and methodology entail philosophical beliefs and ideas 
about the nature of the social world and what counts as valid knowledge 
and evidence (Guba and Lincoln, 1998; Mason, 1996), another paradig- 
matic revolution is necessary before generous representations of the colo- 
nized can take place. Further increases in varieties of methodologies that 
transcend even the most radical western methodologies are overdue. One 
fruitful approach in translating and representing the multitude’s life- 
worlds is to draw from the multitude’s indigenous knowledges, taking 
them as forms rather than simply as contents. Dei et al. (2000: 8) define 
indigenous knowledge as: 
...@ body of knowledge associated with the long-term occupancy of a certain 
place. This knowledge refers to the traditional norms of social values, as well 
as to the social constructs that guide, organize, and regulate the people’s way 
of living and making sense of their world. It is the sum of experience and 
knowledge of a given social group, and forms the basis of decision making in 
the face of challenges both familiar and unfamiliar. For millennia, many indige- 
nous cultures were guided by a world view based on the following: seeing the 
individual as part of nature; respecting and reviving the wisdom of the elders; 
giving consideration to the living, the dead, and future generations; and 
embracing spiritual values, traditions, and practices reflecting connections to a 
higher order, to the culture, and to the earth. 
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Given their plurality, open-endedness and non-hegemonic status, 
indigenous knowledges have the potential to decolonize methodologies; 
with their non-historicist ontologies and epistemologies, not only can they 
be critical, but they can also enrich and fracture our methodological imag- 
inations. They have the potential to do to sociological methodologies what 
‘precapitalist’ does to the historicist concept of time: 

The prefix pre in ‘precapital’ . . . 1s not a reference to what is simply chrono- 

logically prior on an ordinal, homogeneous scale of time. “Precapitalist' 

speaks of a particular secular relationship to capital marked by the tension of 
difference in the horizons of time. The ‘precapitalist’, on the basis of this 
argument, can only be imagined as something that exists within the tempo- 
ral horizon of capital and at the same time disrupts the continuity of time by 
suggesting another time that is not on the same, secular, homogeneous cal- 
endar (which is why what 1s precapital is not chronologically prior to capital, 
that is to say, one cannot assign it to a point on the same continuous time 
line). This is another time that, theoretically, could be entirely immeasurable 
in terms of the units of the godless, spiritless time of what we call ‘history’, 
an idea already assumed in the secular concepts of ‘capital’ and “abstract 
labor’. (Chakrabarty, 2000: 93) 


Similarly, indigenous knowledges should not be taken as pre- or anti- 
modern, pre- or anti-science. Indigenous knowledges do not have to be 
positioned as the opposite of modernity and science. Rather than dis- 
missing them, researchers should embrace indigenous knowledges as a 
gift of humanity in the midst of a heartless modernity. Indigenous knowl- 
edges can be activated unapologetically as methodological orientations in 
research and representations of the multitude’s life-worlds. Like the his- 
tories of human societies, indigenous knowledges are virtually littered 
with virtualities. The interweaving of the actual and the virtual, the here 
and the hereafter, the physical and non-physical worlds abound in indige- 
nousness. For my respondents, the physical and non-physical were 
equally real, and they drew from both to construct their social reality. 
They are experts of their everyday lives (Smith, 2002). Researchers should 
be courageous to go where the multitude wants to take them. It is a ride 
to be enjoyed, while taking the multitude’s accounts of the social world 
seriously, not only as contents but also as forms. 

Decolonization of sociology and its methodologies requires recognition 
of, and respect for, diversity of worldviews. After all, sociology is no 
longer an exclusive domain of white heterosexual men. All social groups 
— ethnic minorities, women, first nations, gays and lesbians, the disabled, 
to name a few — are claiming sociology as theirs — and why not? As “out- 
siders within’ (Collins, 1986), the subalterns are doing sociology. They 
cannot be silenced anymore. 
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Conclusion 

Disenchanting /empiricist /historicist methodologies are silently ingrained 
as part of the social unconscious and exercised as power over the multitude. 
I am caught up in this web of power relations both as victim and perpetra- 
tor of unconscious reduction of my respondents’ enchanted life-worlds into 
secular, historicist sociological categories and representations wherein their 
stories “appear in quite a different setting in a different language and with 
interests and purposes that are not theirs’ (Smith, 2002: 20). For ‘In the last 
instance an ethnography is a written document structured primarily by the 
researcher’s purposes, offering a researcher’s interpretations, registered in 
a researcher’s voice’ (Stacey, 1988: 23). Gwaza is an old man who disarmed 
me in this aspect at the end of our interview session: 

You are trained through technology [historicist, disenchanted and paternalistic 

technology]. As you can see, you have a tape recorder. You are recording. Then 

you'll put everything in computers when you go back to Canada. You use 

sophisticated technology that we don’t understand and things go well for you. 

(Fieldwork, 26 June 2003) 


I was astonished, which means I was ready, though not prepared, for 
his lecture. My reaction typified a secular and historicist methodological 
attitude of arrogance and lack of respect to elders. Caught off guard, I 
tried to count the blessings of technology for him. But the old man inter- 
rupted me and delivered his decisive blow that I have since learned to 
appreciate as methodologically insightful: 


Don’t be like the prophet who travelled on the back of his donkey. One day he 
told the donkey: “Go that way!’ But the donkey said: ‘No, Ill go this way.’ So 
he insisted: “Hey you donkey! Go that way! Just like I tell you!’ But the donkey 
refused walking and said: ‘T’ve never talked before and I’ve never disobeyed 
your commands. But today I’m disobeying because if I go where you want me 
to go, you'll surely die.’ The donkey ended up talking because he was being 
difficult. He was almost killed. But the donkey had advised him . . . So be care- 
ful Matsinhe. Some day donkeys will speak to you and you won't understand 
because you'll be thinking of them as donkeys. In these interviews the donkeys 
will speak to you and you'll despise them because they never spoke before. 
(Fieldwork, 26 June 2003). 


The story behind the old man’s story is this. In Mozambique — a former 
Portuguese colony ~ there is an old tale about a devout teacher who took it 
upon himself to teach a donkey how to say the Portuguese vowels: a, é, i, 0, 
u. After many years of the teacher’s efforts, the donkey still could not say 
the Portuguese vowels. Instead, it continued to hee-hoo. The teacher ran 
out of patience and concluded that the donkey was incapable of learning a 
modern, civilized, language. In Mozambique people are called donkeys if 
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they are thought to be incapable of learning or appreciating modernity’s 
alleged gifts to humanity. 

The landscape of research methodologies has changed rapidly since the 
1960s. Varieties of methodologies have increased. The entry of outsider 
groups — e.g. women, ethnic minorities, people of colour, gays and les- 
bians, indigenous groups — into the western and westernized scientific 
establishments accounted significantly for the multiplication of method- 
ologies. These outsider groups exerted sustained pressure against the 
established, who were invariably white men, demanding from them 
recognition of their knowledge systems and ways of constructing and 
organizing the social world. With their insistence that ‘Class, race, gender, 
and ethnicity [and other types of social locations] shape the process of 
inquiry, making research a multicultural process’ (Denzin and Lincoln, 
2003: 29), outsider groups not only challenged the legitimacy of estab- 
lished methodologies, but also stimulated the multiplication of research 
strategies into numerous varieties such as blurred genres of postmodern 
and poststructural types. As a result, ‘an embarrassment of choices now 
characterizes the field of qualitative research’ as “There have never been 
so many paradigms, strategies of inquiry, or methods of analysis for 
researchers to draw upon and utilize’ (Denzin and Lincoln, 2003: 29). 

I have argued that this increase of varieties of methodologies is yet to 
translate into decolonization of research methodologies. In research, the 
life-worlds and worldviews of the colonized continue to be the object of 
gaze and inspection under western methodological microscopes. 
Researchers are yet to assimilate the worldviews (ontologies and episte- 
mologies) of the colonized as forms, not just contents, of analysis. 

Although postmodernism is a critique and negation of grand systems of 
modernity, postmodern representations of social processes build on foun- 
dations of modernity. While modernity values visibility as criterion for 
assessment and validation of knowledge, postmodernity takes this rule 
even further: it values hypervisibility (Gordon, 1997). Consequently, 
despite these increasing varieties, the methodological rules for producing 
and assessing knowledge fail to capture and represent the multitude’s life- 
worlds generously. That sociological theory has so far interpreted social 
change in terms of disenchantment, secularization, the banishment of the 
role and agency of gods from social life, is a clear manifestation of this fail- 
ure. It is symptomatic of scientific establishment’s visibility and hypervis- 
ibility attitudes in assessing validity and legitimacy of knowledge and 
knowledge production. These attitudes represent failure to appreciate the 
role, agency and power of virtualities in the multitude’s life processes. 

I proposed the activation of indigenous knowledge systems in research 
and representations arguing that, given their attributes, they have the 
potential of decolonizing methodologies. This would precipitate further 
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increases of varieties of methodologies, making academic institutions 
less hostile to, and less alienating for, outsider groups. Here the world- 
views of the colonized would no longer be treated merely as raw mate- 
rial or raw nature to be explored with western means of exploration. 
Rather, the worldviews of the colonized would themselves be taken as 
means and forms of enquiry and representation. The adoption of indige- 
nous knowledges also has the potential to represent the life-worlds of the 
colonized in non-reductive ways. The virtual, intangible and invisible 
social realities of the multitude’s life would receive due attention and 
representation. 


Notes 


I wish to thank Amy Kaler, Gillian Ranson, Max Zhira, Sourayan Mookerjea and 
two anonymous reviewers for their critical comments. 


1. For discussion on postmodern trends in research methodologies, see Fontana 
(2002). 

2. Here I would also add the sociologist because, to begin with, the intellectual 
division of labour between sociology and history is fictitious — an invention of 
the modernization process (Elias, 1997). 

3. See www.prometra.org (accessed 21 November 2004). 

4. God is my Father 

Immortality is my Life 
Truth is my Religion 

Form is my Manifestation 
Peace is my Refuge 

The Obstacle is my Lesson 
Joy is my Hymn 

Work is my Blessing 

A Friend is my Comrade 

A Neighbour is my Brother 
The Future is my Promise 
Order is my Path 
Perfection is my Destiny 
Nature is my Mother 
Eternity is my Kingdom 
Thought is my Domain 
Love is my Law 
Consciousness is my School 
Difficulty is my Incentive 
Pain is my Admonition 
Light is my Fulfilment 
The Adversary is my Instructor 
Struggle is my Opportunity 
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Balance is my Perspective 

Beauty is my Ideal. 

(Source: www.prometra.org/PROMETA _Rituals.html; accessed 24 
November 2004) 


5.  Praise be to God, to the Rising Sun, 
to the Zenith, to the Sunset, 
to the Spirits of Senegal, of Africa and the World. 
May our hearts and hands be joined. 
The Circle of Union we are forming 
relates us to the past and prolongs us into the future. 
Our grandfathers would doit, 
and we are performing it today 
to enable the coming generations to perpetuate this ritual. 
So, let’s remember its greatness, 
let’s meditate on its philosophical profoundness 
and remain convinced that, together, 


we can take up every challenge. 
(Source: www.prometra.org/PROMETA_Rituals.html; accessed 24 
November 2004) 


6. The full day begins on the beach of Ouidah, Benin — the place where millions 
of African persons were enslaved and sent to countries throughout the world. 
This beach is one of the many that begin the tragic journey of the Middle 
Passage. This beautiful beach is now quiet and the home of PROMETRASs dias- 
pora bridge project entitled, The Door of Return (La Porte de Retour). As we travel 
to this beach, we drive down the earth-paved street, Route of the Slaves, lined 
with individual statues that depict the history of African culture. At the end of 
this road, the Republic of Benin has built a monument, Gate of No Return, to 
stand as a global symbol regarding the atrocities of slavery and the hope of the 
future. 

We begin our ceremonial participation with welcoming rituals performed 
in the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. We then participate in the Opentng 
Welcoming Ceremony where we meet and hear presentations given by the 
Republic of Benin, National Culte du Vodoo, UNESCO and other visiting dig- 
nitaries. Following these presentations, we walk to the welcoming statue, 
‘Mother Africa Welcomes Her Returning Children’. This statue portrays the 
children of the world’s diaspora returning from the sea, back to the arms of 
Mother Africa. 

We then walk through The Door of Return to enter the grounds of this diaspora 
commune. This gate symbolizes a large, open, welcoming door, inviting one to 
enter. The invitation is for all of the world’s people to enter — as all people evolved 
from the birthplace of man, Africa. One approaches a large, carved column statue 
which symbolizes and depicts the commonness and humanity of all peoples. It is 
here where we ask you to forget your occupation and your station in life, and 
become simply one human being in the family of man. This is the only true way 
to undertake this important and life-changing journey. 
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This land is special in many ways — its history of slavery, its richness in agri- 
culture, its home to the African kingdoms of Dahomey and of the Hulwa people. 
This specific commune is also the home of a small vodoun shrine 
honouring one of the forty-one vodoun spirits. We begin by paying our respects 
to this spirit and his shrine. We participate in a short ceremony and ritual that is 
led by a local Vodoun priest. It is usual for one to provide an offering to the spir- 
its to ask for their blessings and guidance. These offerings can be food, candles, 
powder or one of the sacred fluids (water, milk, blood). This ceremony includes 
an animal sacrifice. Sacrifice is a very important part of this system of spiritual- 
ity and we invite you to understand its sacredness. 

We then continue our day’s journey by visiting The Museum of the Door of Return 
-a museum recently built to honour the slavery period of African history and to cel 
ebrate the life of the generations of those who survived its atrocities. This is a par- 
ticipatory experience in which we invite you to share the experiences of slavery — 
from the breasts of Africa to the shores of the western word. The journey one trav- 
els is from the bondage to the breaking of the chains. 

You enter the museum passing bronze sculptures of enslaved Africans 
breaking free of their chains. These statues are the work of Nigerian artist, 
Benjamin Mafort of Lagos. The last room of this museum is dedicated to the 
ancestors of those who visit us from distant shores. We welcome all of them 
back home, especially the ancestors of those who visit us from distant shores 
and those who are unable to return physically. You bring a small memento of 
your departed ancestors (a photo, piece of clothing, letter, favourite object) that 
we ask you to place in this museum. A small ceremony to welcome them back 
to their homeland provides a bridge for them. This room will soon be full of the 
names and mementoes of thousands of ancestors of the diaspora whose souls 
will rest peacefully here. 

The afternoon at the Door of Return concludes with time for reflection, a short 
visit to the river or beach, and partictpation in the ceremonial fire ritual, the clos- 
ing event of our day. 

(Source: www.prometra.org/Doorofreturn.html; accessed 24 November 

2004; see also africa-first.com/pbntg6.prog.outline.htm) 
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abstract: Legal scholars and political theorists dominate academic writing on the 
issue of indigenous peoples’ rights. This article, however, adopts a sociological 
approach, analysing indigenous rights in Australia as a socially constructed phe- 
nomenon, the product of ideals, entrenched colonial structures and the balance of 
power between political interests. It shows how, during rights institutionalization 
processes, ably aided by a receptive government and media, commercial lobby 
groups constructed propaganda campaigns to further their interests to the detri- 
ment of indigenous interests. The resultant legislation was an exercise in rights 
limitation behind a veneer of agrarian reform. The article concludes by highlight- 
ing the tension between national rights regimes of this nature and international 
human rights norms and suggests an approach that could overcome this problem. 


keywords: Australia + indigenous people + legislation + rights + social 
construction 


Introduction: Sociology and Indigenous Rights 


Until relatively recently, the discipline of sociology has largely confined 
its examination of rights to the realm of citizenship (Morris, 2006: 1). The 
concept of citizenship, however, is closely linked with the modern nation- 
state, a political form that has been infected with the problems of imperi- 
alism, globalization, migrant workers, refugees and indigenous peoples 
(Turner and Rojeck, 2001: 109). In a seminal essay for the journal Sociology, 
Brian Turner (1993) suggested that globalization has created problems 
that are not wholly internal to nation-states and consequently we should 
extend sociological enquiry to the concept of human rights. While few 
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Eurocentric underpinnings of this assertion were based on John Locke’s 
17th-century notion of property ownership. In his Two Treatises of 
Government, Locke proposed that property in land originated from tilling 
the soil, ‘mixing labour with land’ (Locke, 1970). The apparent absence of 
such activities led to the colonizers’ conviction that the natives had no 
investment in the soil and hence no legitimate claim to it. It was not until 
the Mabo case in 1992 that this Eurocentric assertion was overturned. 

On 3 June 1992 the High Court in Mabo ruled that the doctrine of terra nul- 
lius was a legal fiction based on ‘little more than bare assertion’. The claim 
before the court was that the Meriam people of Murray Island, living in per- 
manent communities with social and political organization, had continu- 
ously and exclusively inhabited the Island and its surrounding islands and 
reefs. While it was conceded that the British Crown (in the form of the colony 
of Queensland) became sovereign of the islands upon their annexation in 
1879, the plaintiffs clatmed continued enjoyment of their land rights and con- 
tended that these had not been validly extinguished by the sovereign. Thus, 
they sought legal recognition of continuing rights. On 3 June 1992, the High 
Court, by a majority of six to one, upheld the claim. The court recognized that 
a form of indigenous title to land, which it termed ‘native title’, may continue 
to exist in areas where indigenous people still ‘occupied’ and could display a 
‘continuing association with their traditional land’. Where there was possible 
conflict with non-indigenous interests, however, it would be the rights of the 
nattoe title holders that would yield. Not one millimetre of non-indigenous land 
was at risk from the legal principles laid down in Mabo. In fact, the native title 
indigenous land rights recognized by the court were extremely limited. The 
rights granted limited occupation only; they were not even akin to a standard 
lease. Only traditional ‘native practices’, as defined by the courts, would be 
permitted. There was no right of sale or transfer. The Court ensured that 
native title would operate around the fringes of white property rights and do 
nothing to alter the established colonial order. Despite the extremely limited 
nature of native title recognized by the High Court, the next section shows 
how commercial interests lobbied the government to ensure that when these 
rights were institutionalized via legislation, they would pose no threat to 
commercial interests and maintain existing inequalities. 


Industry ‘Uncertainty’ as a Constructed National 
Crisis 


A crisis, like all news developments, is a creation of the language used to 
depict it; the appearance of a crisis is a political act, not a recognition of a 
fact or of a rare situation (Edelman, 1998: 31). 

Following the Mabo decision, there began the construction, by powerful 
vested interests, of a public ‘debate’ that largely focused on hypothetical 
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counterfactual concerns but which nonetheless successfully shaped the 
subsequent legislation. Indeed, the Court’s legal reasoning, in particular 
the limited nature of native title, was ignored by commercial interests that 
sought advancement of their cause via a campaign that constructed a 
‘national crisis’ out of a relatively minor private concern. 

Industry groups, and in the particular the mining lobby, were threat- 
ened by the case as it was conceivably possible that some of their existing 
land titles could be deemed invalid, as they had not compensated resident 
Aboriginal groups when they purchased indigenous occupied land from 
non-indigenous land owners. The mining lobby were further concerned 
by the possibility of future grants of native title hindering their hitherto 
unbridled claims for land development. It is worth noting at the outset, 
however, that given the extremely limited nature of native title‘ as defined 
in Mabo, and the poor financial status of indigenous groups, there really 
was no significant danger to commercial interests. The worst case sce- 
nario for industry was that they might have to pay retrospective compen- 
sation to proven native title holders for land titles acquired without paying 
compensation prior to Mabo and possibly negotiate with proven native 
title holders over future developments on land subject to the doctrine. 

Essentially, the concept of native title posed a minor problem for an 
enormously affluent industrial lobby, in that it had the potential to dent 
profits, but in keeping with the inherent desire of commercial interest to 
maximize profits it was nonetheless economically rational for them to 
lobby the Commonwealth to do two things: (1) validate existing commer- 
cial titles by extinguishing native title and paying compensation on their 
behalf; and (2) ensure that native title holders could not veto future land 
development. The primary lobbying tactic for this was the transformation 
of a minor private concern into a ‘national crisis’. The media, as one of the 
key institutions that can promote misinformation, took a lead role in aid- 
ing this construction. As former minister for indigenous affairs, Robert 
Tickner (2001: 94), commented, ‘the reporting of the native title debate 
was ... abysmal. It reached its lowest point when the front page of a 
sydney Sunday paper seriously reported a Mabo land claim over Sydney 
Opera House, which was without legal foundation of any kind.’ 

One of the major tools of the press was the ‘opinion’ poll and in the vast 
majority of cases the contextual framing of questions and propositions was 
more likely to resonate with mining than with Aboriginal interests. As Goot 
(1994: 134) suggests, 

the explanation for much of this is not far to seek . . . over 60 percent of the poll 

items which the press paid for, or were invited to report, were sponsored by the 

mining industry’s peak council or produced at the initiative of an organisation 
with direct mining links . . . no polls were paid for or conducted by Aborigines or by 
those whose fortunes were linked to Aboriginal mterests (my emphasis). 
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letters to all government ministers stating that ‘you will appreciate that we 
cannot enter into any consultations with the Wik people until we have an 
assured position regarding title and absence of liability for any compensa- 

tion arising out of invalidity’ (cited in Tickner, 2001: 110). 

The crux of the argument was that negotiating in good faith and on just 
terms was unacceptable to business; negotiations would only be accept- 
able when commercial interests were certain of the best possible outcome. 
Yet, as the late ‘Nugget’ Coombs (1994: 210) suggested, ‘dealing with 
uncertainty is what entrepreneurs are rewarded for... the Pintubi had no 
certainty that they would be given the right to live at Yayai. They asked 
the owners and no doubt negotiated. Let miners do likewise.’ 


Commercial Interests as ‘National Interests’ 

The third, and most crucial, stage of the construction was the promotion 
of the argument that it was not just industry interests that were threat- 
ened by this ‘uncertainty’, but also the interests of the whole nation. It seems 
that this is a relatively easy task nowadays due to the success of corporate 
propaganda in western countries in the years since the Second World War. 
As Chomsky (1999: 96) writes, 


the terms, United States, Australia, Britain, and so on, are now conventionally 
used to refer to the structures of power within such countries: the “national 
interest” is the interest of these groups, which correlates only weakly with the 
interests of the general population. 


Commenting on the Australian context, Coombs (1994: 104) observed 


there is currently . . . extensive propaganda urging expansion of investment 
(especially foreign capital) in mining as a stimulus to employment. It should be 
noted that measured by jobs per unit of capital costs . . . money spent in 
expanding the mining industry produces a minimum of jobs. 


Moreover, an economic report by O’Faircheallaigh (1986) for the Northern 
Land Council conchided that the only significant benefit to that economy 
came from the expenditure by Aborigines and their organizations of the money 
paid to them by mining companies under the terms of the Commonwealth's 
nd Re élan 1975 as tort of the capital gatniisappented eves 
seas.° Nevertheless, since the 1970s’ ‘exploration rush’, the mining lobby has 
sought to maintain the relatively mythical link between their interests and the 
national interest, and the Mabo debate was no 

The Northern Territory Chamber of Mines and Petroleum leader, Grant 
Watt, was one of the first interested parties to invoke the ‘national inter- 
est’ rhetoric, urging quick Commonwealth action to respond to Mabo and 
warning that a failure to do so would have serious consequences for min- 
ing investment and thus for Australia as a whole. He was soon followed by 
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the shadow minister for national development and infrastructure, Jan 
McLachlan, a member of the Coalition Mabo Subcommittee, who stated, 
in a speech to the right-wing Harvey Nicholls Society, that in ‘granting a 
new right [sic] the High Court had failed to take account of the immense 
damage it would do to the rights other Australians thought they had’ and 
had ‘left great tracks of Australia in turmoil as to title and therefore in 
those areas, risks the stability and future development of the nation’ (Tickner, 
2001: 115, my emphasis). 

The press significantly aided this element of the national crisis con- 
struction. One of the more strident editorials came from the Herald Sun, 
which concurred with mining company chief executive Hugh Morgan's 
assessment that Mabo was affecting business and 


... cutting off our economic Hfeblood all because some politicians and their camp 
followers have become slaves of the green movement and others are determined 
to punish us for crimes by the British against Aboriginals committed before we, 
our fathers and even our grandfathers were born. (Herald Sun, 14 March 1993) 


Yet, financial statistics suggest that native title has had a negligible impact 
on general mining industry trends. In fact, as Manning (1997: 15) writes, ‘min- 
eral exploration expenditures revived in 1993 after a lull during the recession 
of the early 1990s, and since then have been running at levels to rival the boom 
of the late 1980s’. At the height of the debate about the economic implications 
of native title, Noonan (cited in Lavelle, 2001: 104) commented, 


over the next three years, 120 companies plan to spend more than $60 billion 

on mineral exploration and mineral processing plants in Australia. . . . Despite 

all the hot air and fevered arguments about [native title] in the lobbying forums 
of the country, the real world of outback mining and mineral processing is get- 
ting on with it. 

Lavelle (2001) has offered a considered reading of mining industry 
responses to native title and suggests that it represents opportunist ‘political 
posturing’ designed to exert control over a ‘negative variable’. The ideolog- 
ical element to this posturing was the notion that modern societies should 
encourage mineral investment because it is in the ‘national interest’ (Lavelle, 
2001: 108). According to Lavelle (2001: 109), 

empirical evidence suggests that mining companies ritually criticise government 

policies in order to secure more favourable policy outcomes. Mining interests 

have in the past waged strong campaigns on other policy fronts, conveying the 
impression that the policies are of greater significance than the evidence suggests. 


The major determinant for mining lobbyist action over native title was the 
perceived ability to control a negative variable. Industry does not 
target key investment determining factors, such as commodity prices, 
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because, unlike native title, they are beyond control. Chief executive of the 
Western Australian Chamber of Mines and Energy, lan Satchwell, for exam- 
ple stated, ‘of the issues affecting exploration [native title] is the only ane we 
can influence in Australia. Low commodity prices and access to capital are 
largely outside our control’ (cited in Lavelle, 2001). 

In short, the mining industry waged a propaganda campaign against 
native title because it was contrary to the industry’s interests but never- 
theless controllable. The tactical strategies adopted closely resembled 
those employed against other government policies such as the prediction 
of industry crisis, the threat of job losses and declining investment, with 
disastrous consequences for the nation (Lavelle, 2001: 112). 


Threatening the Rights of ‘Other Australians’ 
In this layer of the construction the political tool of the ‘opinion’ poll came 
into its own. Typical examples of commercial interest oriented polls were 
those produced by AMR:Quantum and commissioned on behalf of the 
mining industry.’ Each of their surveys asked: 

Whether you would be very concerned, somewhat concerned or not at 
all concerned if the effect of this Mabo decision were to: 


e Put at risk the existing property titles of other Australians 
e Discourage mining investment in Australia 

e Delay or prevent economic developments 

e Reduce or prevent employment opportunities in Australia 


e Result in the control of some publicly owned natural resources by a minority 
group 


e Result in large areas of Australia being claimed by Aboriginal people. 


The AMR:Quantum poll was of particular interest as it implicitly and 
subtly contained all the ingredients of the “national crisis” construction 80 
far established while introducing a new element. Indeed, it continued to 
emphasize the now familiar corporate rhetoric that connects mining 
investment and employment opportunities, with no mention of the word 
‘profits’, while at the same time implying that there was a threat not just 
to corporate property titles but to the property titles of ‘other Australians’. 
This inference became known as the ‘backyards threat”, which was to add 


the final layer to the construction j 
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power relationship between indigenous peoples and mining interests, a 
situation that is clearly of benefit to the latter not the former. 

The successful national crisis construction aided the eventual, and perhaps 
inevitable, victory for commercial interests, who achieved a tax-payer funded 
validation of existing titles and a guarantee that Aboriginal people would not 
be able to negotiate future developments on anything like an equal footing, 
even if native title were fully proven. It is perhaps naive to think that even a 
government that has displayed significant pro-Aboriginal sympathies and 
instigated an Official Reconciliation process (see Short, 2003a, 2003b) would 
do anything other than side with industry groups who deem their interests 
to be threatened by native title holders, since election to high office is almost 
impossible without the financial backing of such affluent groups. Such expla- 
nations for legislative inertia are well researched. As Murray Edelman (2001: 
96) states, ‘both legislatures and high executive positions are dominated by 
those who win support from elites by defending established inequalities . . . 
legislators are therefore rarely the source of significant changes in established 
conditions or mequalities, although they sometimes enact legislation that 
purports to provide such changes, knowing the administrators and courts are 
likely to interpret and implement it in ways that minimise whatever radical 
potential it contains’. 

Edelman’s analysis seems entirely applicable to the native title legisla- 
tion as there have, to date, been only 60 limited determinations by the 
‘white administrators’ in the Native Title Tribunal. That determinations 
are made by such ‘white’ institutions highlights a more elementary prob- 
lem with the Act, as in spite of the denunciation of terra nullius it firmly 
entrenches fundamental colonial assumptions and impositions. The 
assumption of legitimate settler state sovereignty, for example, results in 
the burden of proof for native title residing firmly with Aboriginal groups 
whose fate will contmue to be decided by white settler institutions. The 
Act fails to adequately address the fact the settler state arbitrarily and ille- 
gitimately imposed its sovereignty on indigenous peoples, who were dis- 
tinct political entities with land and sovereignty at the time of conquest 
and many indigenous nations still retain such status. Indeed, in order to 
claim native title indigenous groups, in effect, have to prove just that. 
They have to prove ‘traditional and continuing connection to the land’ 
and that they still abide by ‘traditional laws and customs’. 

The emergence of the Native Title Act should thus be understood as the 
Keating government’s political solution to an unwanted problem created 
by a High Court intent on reforming some aspects of the imposed colonial 
structures that have dominated indigenous peoples. The Keating govern- 
ment, pressured by mining lobby propaganda, essentially treated the whole 
process as a land management issue. In contrast to the, albeit somewhat 
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superficial, morality of the Mabo decision, the Native Title Act was a 
political compromise in accordance with interested parties’ relative political 
rather than moral weight. Thus, as Coombs (1994: 209) suggests, “it is not 
surprising that indigenous peoples around the world continue to deny the 
legitimacy of legislation and agreements which purport to recognise or 
grant them native title to land they believe has always been theirs. This is 
especially the case when a primary purpose has in fact been to validate ear- 
lier dispossessions and to ensure that remaining land continues to be sub- 
ject to alienation by compulsion.’ 


Beyond Native Title 


As we have seen, in states like Australia indigenous peoples become recipients of 
rights conferred by policy-makers who first assume the legitimacy of settler state 
sovereignty and second act to protect colonial structures and existing inequalities 
often behind a veneer of agrarian reform. The assumption of settler state sover- 
eignty is also a problem within liberal theory where even those writers who 
might be considered champions of minorities, like Taylor (1995) and Kymlicka 
(1991, 1995, 2000), skip over the ‘first step in questioning the sovereignty of the 
authoritative traditions and institutions they serve to legitimate’ (Samson, 1999; 
Tully, 1995: 53; 2000). Such writers, while recognizing the importance of culture 
to indigenous peoples, talk in terms of participation within liberal institutions, 
and their solutions to collective disadvantage are framed in a liberal discourse of 
rights that is ultimately the product of force. Kymlicka (1991, 1995, 2000), for 
example, concedes that indigenous peoples’ special relationship to land is signif- 
icant enough to justify recognition via the notion of ‘group rights’ and ‘differen- 
tiated citizenship’, but he exposes the colonial underpinnings of such liberalism 
by denying indigenous peoples full political autonomy. By presuming the legiti- 
macy of the liberal settler state’s jurisdiction over indigenous nations, such an 
approach presupposes exactly what is in question (see Tully, 2000: 55). 

Indigenous peoples at the national and international level strongly 
resist classification as ‘minorities’. They emphasize their uniqueness both 
culturally and via the issue of ‘consent’, which is perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive aspect of indigenous-settler state relations. While voluntary immi- 
grant minorities have chosen to become citizens of European diaspora 
nations such as those in the former British Empire, many indigenous peo- 
ples have never willingly ceded their lands or political autonomy. 
Indigenous peoples hold distinct moral claims as dispossessed first nations, 
whose ‘forbears will usually have been massacred or enslaved by settlers, 
gts ie rt re ro ls du 

. spiritual attachment’ (Robertson, 1999: 183). 

Tis here that the liberal politics of ‘recognition’ fail to accord indigenous 

peoples the equal recognition it espouses. The distinct moral claims of 
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indigenous peoples as peoples are frequently trivialized by liberal ‘recognition’ 
theorists (see Kukathas, 1992; Kymlicka, 1991, 1995, 2000; Taylor, 1995) when 
they combine discussion of indigenous peoples with minorities and largely 
focus on internal citizenship-based ‘solutions’ to ‘indigenous problems’. 
Indigenous authors Taiaiake Alfred and Kevin Gilbert have highlighted the 
continuation of a colonial relationship within their respective liberal ‘multi- 
cultural’ states despite the institutionalization of indigenous rights to land 
and other ‘recognition’ initiatives. For Gilbert (1994), land rights, while a 
move in the right direction for the victims of a colonial system, fail to ques- 
tion the legitimacy of settler state sovereignty over indigenous peoples. 
Accordingly, he emphasized the necessity of negotiating a ‘sovereign treaty’ 
in Australia to grant political rights, return available land and provide free- 
dom from the colonial reality. The indigenous sovereignty challenge is par- 
ticularly strong in Australia as the ‘settlement’ of the continent was achieved 
by pure assertion and brute force: there is no negotiated agreement for the 
settlers to invoke when their sovereignty is challenged. According to Gilbert 
(1994: 67), the Australian state will never be legitimate until it gains the con- 
sent of indigenous peoples by way of an internationally recognized legally 
Mohawk scholar, Taiaiake Alfred (1999: 58), suggests that settler state 
granted ‘rights’ (such as ‘native title’) should be viewed as part of colonial- 
ism and not a remedy to it since such rights are invariably controlled and 
regulated by the state. Furthermore, he questions their remedial quality: 


... defining Aboriginal rights in terms of, for example, a right to fish for food 
and traditional purposes is better than nothing. But to what extent does that 
state-regulated ‘right’ to food-fish represent justice for people who have been 
fishing on their rivers and seas since time began? (Alfred, 1999: 58) 


To frame the struggle to achieve justice in terms of indigenous ‘claims’ 
against the state is implicitly to accept the fiction of state sovereignty and 
the colonial reality (Alfred, 1999). For Alfred (1999: 59) acceptance of 
‘indigenous rights’ in the context of state sovereignty represents the cul- 
mination of white society’s efforts to assimilate indigenous peoples. 

The now common grounding of such settler state granted indigenous 
rights, in the politics of difference, may have ushered in a somewhat higher 
degree of internal autonomy for indigenous peoples within colonial sys- 
tems, but it denies indigenous peoples the right to appeal to ‘universal’ 
principles of freedom and equality” in struggling against injustice, 
precisely the appeal that would call into question the basis of internal colo- 
nization (Tully, 2000: 47). As Asch (1999: 436) observes, the und 
premise of such indigenous rights is that they are ‘not to be defined on the 
basis of the philosophical precepts of the liberal enlightenment, are not 
general and “universal” and thus categorically exclude any fundamental 
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political right, such as a right to self-determination, that could be derived 
from such abstract principles”. 

When concerned with an internal colonial situation,” the question 
should not be how can we deal with indigenous ‘claims’ against the state, 
but rather how can the colonizers legitimately settle and establish their 
own sovereignty (Tully, 2000: 52). Tully (2000: 53) suggests that for the 
settler state to gain legitimacy in this regard it is necessary to hold nego- 
tiations with indigenous peoples on a ‘nation’ to ‘nation’ basis. 
Indigenous peoples would be ‘recognized’ as nations equal in status to 
the settler state and consequently the ensuing treaties would be “interna- 
tional treaties’. Under this model, the indigenous nation in question has 
the right to appeal not only to domestic courts for redress of infringe- 
ment, but, if this fails, to international law, like any other nation (Tully, 
2000). Tully argues that such negotiations have the potential to resolve 
the problem of internal colonization, and describes the approach as a 
form of treaty federalism.” 

This method responds to the fact that indigenous peoples have not 
legitimately surrendered their pre-colonial status as ‘independent politi- 
cal entities’ (Short, 2005). It also challenges the erroneous assumption that 
jurisdiction cannot be shared, advocating two indigenous principles: free 
and equal peoples on the same continent can mutually recognize the 
autonomy or sovereignty of each other in certain spheres and share juris- 
dictions in others without incorporation or subordination (Tully, 2000: 53). 
In essence, Tully’s formula recognizes ‘prior and existing sovereignty not 
as state sovereignty, but, rather, a stateless, self governing and 
autonomous people, equal in status, but not in form, to the (settler) state, 
with a willingness to negotiate shared jurisdiction of land and resources’ 
(Tully, 2000: 53). 

It is often suggested by politicians, media commentators and some lib- 
eral academics, that since genuine decolonizing treaty negations are cur- 
rently off the political radar in countries like Australia, indigenous 
peoples should be pragmatic and accept the (colonial) ‘reality’ before 
them and limit their aspirations to purely internal solutions. Yet, as Maori 
lawyer Moana Jackson observes, ‘the colonial mind is always inventive, 
and its final resort is always a political reality which either permits or 
denies the right to self-determination. But reality, like law, is a changing 
human construct’ (cited in Lam, 2000: 62). The work of the international 
indigenous peoples’ movement and the broad indigenous support for the 
Draft Declaration, which does not limit the right to self-determination to 
internal self-determination, suggests that indigenous peoples do not 
accept the colonial reality. On the contrary, they are mobilizing to change 
it (Short, 2005 see also Morgan, 2004). 
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Conclusion 


In contrast to formal legalistic perspectives, viewing settler state indige- 
nous rights sociologically involves analysing them as socially constructed 
phenomena constrained by entrenched colonial structures.” Taking a 
broad sociological approach, this article has highlighted the colonial 
assumptions made by the Australian High Court in its recognition of 
indigenous rights to land and placed the subsequent institutionalization 
of such rights in the context of political battles for control of resources. It 
showed how seemingly beneficial ‘native title’ land rights actually main- 
tain existing inequalities and perpetuate a colonial relationship. In this 
sense, the article highlights a gulf between settler state granted indige- 
nous rights and their normative benchmark: the Draft Declaration. 

The extra-governmental nature of human rights regimes has ensured that 
they are used to counteract the repressive capacity of states (see Turner, 
1993). Thus many indigenous peoples have accepted the 1994 Draft 
Declaration as an articulation of their rights, rather than rights regimes, 
such as ‘native title’, constructed by settler states. The Draft Declaration’s 
rights to self-determination (Articles 3 and 31) and land (Article 26) are 
perhaps the most important to indigenous peoples, because of the central- 
ity of land to indigenous culture (see Daes, 1999) and because self-deter- 
mination is viewed as a remedial political right of distinct dispossessed 
‘peoples’ and ‘nations’. 

In this context, the broad interpretation of self-determination refers to the 
right to political autonomy, the freedom to determine political status and to 
freely pursue economic, social and cultural development. Consequently, 
the right is viewed as central to a ‘just’ response to colonial dispossession 
and the resultant political and social subordination of indigenous peoples 
(see Short, 2005). In this sense, the institutionalization of indigenous land 
rights in Australia, which did not even include a right of veto over devel- 
opment let alone a political right to self-determination, is a prime example 
of the tension between national rights regimes and international human 
rights norms. Inspired by the insights of indigenous writers such as Gilbert 
(1994) and Alfred (1999), this article has also suggested how the tension 
could be alleviated through genuine decolonizing ‘nation’ to ‘nation’ nego- 
tiations along the lines formulated by Tully (2000). 


Notes 


The research for this article was conducted while an ESRC postdoctoral fellow at 
the University of Essex and a Visiting Fellow at the Centre for Cross-Cultural 
Research, Australian National University and is part of a larger research project on 
Australian reconciliation. 
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For example see the edited collection, Rights: Sociological Perspectives (Morris, 
2006) and Morgan (2004) and Wilson (1997). 

Iam using the term ‘standards’ here as indigenous rights to land are not fully 
entrenched in international law as yet. They are, however, an intrinsic part of 
the UN Draft Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples (UNDD): see 
indigenous rights to land (Articles 26 and 27 of the UNDD) and consequently 
they have, what in legal terms is known as, strong ‘persuasive authority’. 
Furthermore, freedom from racial discrimination is included in Article 2 of 
the UNDD but is also an established international norm (for a discussion of 
such points see Anaya, 2004). In deciding the Mabo case the High Court, espe- 
cially Judge Brennan, felt the weight of the international moral code, in par- 
ticular the rule against racial discrimination. 

The Draft Declaration represents the human rights of indigenous peoples and 
includes the right to self-determination (see Anaya, 2004). 

Claimants would have to prove traditional and continuing connection to the 
land to be successful. 

Payment of just compensation is the standard legal remedy invoked when a 
bona fide good faith purchaser has inadvertently purchased a defective title. 
The legislation was the Northern Territory Aboriginal Land Rights Act 1975 
enacted by the Whitlam government after the Woodward Commission of Inquiry. 
See for example, AMR:Quantum (1993). 

Throughout my research I have frequently heard community elders express 
dismay at what they see as self-appointed leaders making important deci- 
sions with governments but without the requisite community mandate. 
Validation’ would be achieved by extinguishing native title possibilities on 
land that was acquired by non-indigenous interests prior to Mabo and by pay- 
ing retrospective compensation. 

The rights are not grounded in universal principles, such as the freedom and 
equality of peoples; see Tully (2000: 46). 

Where the colonizing society is built on the territories of the formerly free 
people who refuse to surrender their freedom of self-determination over 
those territories; see Tully (2000: 39). 

Tully insists, however, that three broad principles must be adhered to for this 
solution to be truly legitimate; see Tully (2000: 53). 

For a more detailed treatment of these points, see Samson and Short (2006). 
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abstract: The aim of this study is to empirically test Roudometof’s suggested one- 
dimensional operationalization of transnationalism, from cosmopolitanism to 
localism, and compare it with an alternative two-dimensional operationalization. 
The study uses Swedish survey data from the International Social Survey 
Programme (ISSP), for 1995 and 2003. The results indicate that a two-dimensional, 
rather than a one-dimensional, solution fits the data better. Transnationalism can 
therefore be seen as one dimension ranging from local to global and one ranging 
from protectionism to openness. The same result was obtained for both 1995 and 
2003. The results also show that people with different attitudes differ socioeco- 
nomically and that there is a trend over time towards more protectionist, rather 
than open, attitudes among the Swedish public. 


keywords: cosmopolitanism + globalization + International Social Survey 
Programme + localism + protectionism 


Introduction 
Broadly speaking, cosmopolitanism, transnationalism and glocalism are 
concepts associated with, for example, global economy, communication, 
migration and environmental problems (Beck, 1992, 2000, 2004; Matten, 
2004). There is little doubt whether these examples are global issues; how- 
ever, there is less agreement regarding the consequences of this trend for 
society on a global, national and individual level; and it is also rather 
unclear how these concepts relate to each other, as well as how they should 
be investigated empirically. In the first issue of Current Sociology for 2005, 
Victor Roudometof discusses three aspects of cosmopolitanism: first he 
tries to clarify some of the conceptual indistinctiveness surrounding the 
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subject; second, he exemplifies the consequences of a changed reality in 
people’s attitudes; and finally, he offers an operationalization of transna- 
tionalism inspired by Ulrich Beck. Roudometof (2005a) operationalizes 
transnationalism as attitudes related to different geographical and cultural 
levels, and he argues that it might be possible to empirically position peo- 
ple on a one-dimensional scale, ranging from local to global, according to 
their attitudes. We find this operationalization particularly interesting, not 
least because of its resemblance to other definitions of social change based 
on value shifts, e.g. Roland Inglehart's (1977, 1990) materialist-postmateri- 
alist continuum, which, after much criticism (e.g. Flanagan, 1982; Knutsen, 
1989, 1990; Krebs, 1992), was redefined into a two-dimensional model 
(Inglehart, 1997; Inglehart and Baker, 2000; Inglehart and Welzel, 2005). 
The complexity of values and value shifts has also been confirmed by a 
number of other earlier studies (see Hviid Nielsen et al., 2002; Olofsson 
and Ohman, 2006; Tos et al., 1999). 

This article aims to empirically test Roudometof’s one-dimensional 
operationalization of transnationalism. Specifically, we test whether 
people in Sweden can be categorized according to the cosmopoli- 
tanism—local continuum; thereafter, we investigate if differences in these 
kinds of attitudes are related to differences in socioeconomic characteris- 
tics such as gender, age and income; and finally, we test if there are any 
changes in cosmopolitan—local attitudes over time. 

The next section presents relevant concepts and Roudometof's opera- 
tionalization, followed by a short description of the data used and the 
methods that were applied. The results, which are the main section of the 
article, are then presented. The article ends with a concluding discussion 
of the results in relation to the suggested operationalization, and a pro- 
posal for a two-dimensional model of transnationalism. 


Transnationalism, Cosmopolitanism and Locallsm 


Victor Roudometof (2005a: 113) tries to clarify the relations between the 
concepts cosmopolitanism, transnationalism and localism, and he poses 
the questions whether transnationalism leads to increased cosmopoli- 
tanism and if localism is a negation of transnationalism and cosmopoli- 
tanism. To answer these questions, he tries to identify the social processes 
responsible for undermining the boundaries of the nation-state, describes 
the reality of living in a social reality with structural relationships extend- 
ing beyond national borders, and finally, tries to outline the changed fea- 
tures of individual attitudes by suggesting an operationalization of what 
he calls the cosmopolitanocal continuum (Roudometof, 2005a: 113). 
Roudometof argues that cosmopolitanism can be divided into ‘thick’ or 
‘rooted’ cosmopolitanism, which is attachment to a specific country or 
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locality that has developed from transnational interaction (on the level of 
‘social fields’), and ‘thin’ cosmopolitanism, which is not associated with a 
particular country or region, but indicates a change of values that has effects 
on both a local and a global level. Thin cosmopolitanism can be seen as an 
attitude towards life and the world that is not rooted in country- 
specific experiences but in global and glocal experiences. Roudometof argues 
in favour of the second version, and he suggests an operationalization of cos- 
mopolitanism according to the ‘thin’ version (Roudometof, 2005a: 121). 
According to Roudometof, contemporary literature often differentiates 
between transnationals and cosmopolitans in an elitist or normative way by 
associating transnationalism with international migration. Transnationalists 
are therefore seen as threatening ‘vagabonds’ rather than dynamic ‘tourists’ 
(Roudometof, 2005a: 114; cf. Bauman, 1998). However, he points out that Beck 
(2002, 2004) uses the concept of transnationalism in a more inclusive way (cf. 
banal cosmopolitanism), which Roudometof welcomes. The two authors’ 
view of cosmopolitans and locals also partly conflate in the view that ‘there 
is no cosmopolitanism without localism’ (Beck, 2002: 19), and that both phe- 
nomena belong in the late modern and globalized world (Roudometof, 
2005a). Hence, as national territorial boundaries begin to fade, local commu- 
nities, organizations and individuals start to interact globally, creating a 
global society within local communities (Roudometof, 2005a: 118ff.; see also 
Beck, 2000, 2002, 2003; Giddens, 2002). In this way, the individual develops a 
cosmopolitan sensibility and competence out of the clash of cultures within 
people's lives (Beck, 2004: 153). However, Roudometof (2005a: 117-18) criti- 
cizes Beck’s lack of consistency in terminology and epistemology. According 
to Roudometof, Beck intertwines cosmopolitanism and transnationalism by 
using indicators of transnationalism under the heading of cosmopolitaniza- 
tion and he also treats the two concepts as interchangeable sometimes. This 
is connected to the epistemological problem, namely that Beck is simultane- 
ously using cosmopolitanism as a process and as an outcome. The process of 
cosmopolitanization leads to a cosmopolitan society, Le. Roudometof sug- 
gests that cosmopolitanization as a result cannot be explained by referring to 
cosmopolitanization as a process leading to its outcome (cf. Rosenberg, 2000). 
Instead of using concepts like ‘banal cosmopolitanism” and ‘glocalism’, 
Roudometof prefers transnationalism. He claims that as nation-state bound- 
aries are challenged through processes of globalization, glocalization and/or 
internal globalization, social life within these contexts is also transformed and 
leads to changed individual attitudes (Roudometof, 2005a: 118; see also 
Roudometof, 1999, 2003). Transnationalism, then, can be defined as the emerg- 
ing new reality of social life under these conditions, where people can chose 
either to develop an open, or cosmopolitan, attitude, ar a closed, or local, atti- 
tude. That is, transnationalism is not affected by individual feelings or atti- 
tudes, it is the changed reality in which people live and form their lives. 
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Furthermore, Roudometof (2005a: 119ff.) distinguishes between three levels of 
transnationalism: transnational interaction within social spaces, social fields 
and networks. Transnational social spaces are made up through transnational 
interaction, Le. interaction between people and institutions in two or more 
nation-states. In this way, social relations become institutionalized and 
transnational practices and institutions develop, framed by Roudometof as 
transnational social fields (e.g. regulating translational interactions). People in 
these fields are not necessarily transnational (cf. Mazlish, 2005; Waldinger and 
Fitzgerald, 2004; cf. transmigration), but there are transnational communities 
or networks, created by immigrants and other people travelling and living 
‘globally’, Le. across state boarders (cf. Turner, 1994). 

So this is the transnational reality people in the western world find them- 
selves living in, and Roudometof (2005a: 121, 127) claims that they can either 
adopt an open or a closed attitude, according to which he categorizes people 
as either being cosmopolitans or locals. This appears as a bifurcation of public 
attitudes that can be operationalized according to a single dimension, the 
cosmopolitanocal continuum. However, cosmopolitan and local attitudes 
should not be seen as a dichotomy but as a continuum, Le. cosmopolitans and 
locals occupy opposite ends of the same dimension but there is room for indi- 
vidual variation between the two ends. Locals should not be seen in isolation 
or in opposition to cosmopolitans, because they are both the result of a new 
glocalized reality (cf. Beck, 2004). Social changes cannot be limited to parts of 
the population; locals are just as modern as cosmopolitans, since cultural pro- 
tectionism might, for example, be a consequence of a kind of cultural imperi- 
alism that only exists in the globalized world. Adopting the thin 
understanding of cosmopolitanism, Roudometof (2005b: 146) argues that 
cosmopolitanism is not based in a specific country or place. 

Empirically, Roudometof (2005a: 124) defines cosmopolitans and locals 
as clusters of people with particular attitudes corresponding to the cos- 
mopolitantocal continuum; i.e. individual attitudes are clustered around 
the two ends of the continuum like ideal types. The continuum is then 
operationalized into four continuous variables, according to which locals 
should differ from cosmopolitans (Roudometof, 2005a: 127): 


e Degree of attachment to a locality, e.g. neighbourhood or city; 


e Degree of attachment to a state or country; 


e Degree of attachment to and support of local culture (ethnocentrism); 
and finally 


e Degree of economic, cultural and institutional protectionism. 
Needless to say, cosmopolitans are expected to show a low degree of 
attachment and protectionism, and it is anticipated that locals will show 
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a high degree. According to the hypothesis, the expected outcome of an 
empirical investigation should be clusters of attitudes at the two ‘ends’ of 
the continuum. Whether this is true or not is, according to Roudometof, 
an empirical question (Roudometof, 2005a: 125). 

Roudometof has been criticized for being too academic and not 
contributing with a new and original theory (Mazlish, 2005: 138), but the 
strength of his contribution is that he makes an abstract concept measura- 
ble. As such, he equips a theoretically oriented field of research with a 
measurement model. The operationalization of the cosmopolitanism-local 
continuum into four aspects of attachment is also the focus of the present 
study. The aspect of Roudometof’s theory that we find most troublesome 
is that he sticks to a one-dimensional operationalization. Even with a thin 
conceptualization of cosmopolitanism, it is questionable whether cos- 
mopolitanism-localism can be reduced to one single dimension. There are 
studies in the related research field of territorial belonging that use a sim- 
ilar definition, where a localist orientation is one end of a continuum and 
a cosmopolitan orientation is the other (Pollini, 2005a). However, nowa- 
days this one-dimensional conceptualization has been reappraised (e.g. 
Gubert, 1999, 2000), and the multiplicity of territorial attachment is 
stressed as is the social, or cultural, dimension of belonging (Pollini, 
20058). It is argued that it is necessary to go beyond the cosmopoli- 
tanism—tocalism continuum and find possible combinations of attach- 
ments that people develop in a globalized world (Pollini, 2005a, 2005b). 

The social dimension of territorial belonging, or socioterritorial attach- 
ment, can itself be divided between a place-attached social orientation, such 
as feelings for the home town, and a non-place social orientation, such as 
religious beliefs or worldviews (Pollini, 2005b). The latter might also be 
expressed as protectionism vs openness concerning traditions, way of liv- 
ing, values, etc. This more complex model of belonging or attachment does 
not exclude localism or a strong attachment to a particular place or nation. 
On the contrary, localism, as place attachment, and spatial and residential 
mobility can be combined in a variety of ways rather than constituting a 
single cosmopolitan attachment (or ‘disattachment’) (Pollini, 2005b): every- 
day life is fixed in a particular geographical place, even when news and 
information are communicated over great distances via phone, television, 
the Internet, etc. (Beggs et al., 1996). This can make people attached to a 
locality without being rooted, in the strong sense of cosmopolitanism — 
something that transnationalists also experience (cf. Gubert, 2000). 

We therefore argue that cosmopolitanism is too complex and multidi- 
mensional to be reduced to a single cosmopolitanismJocalism continuum; 
a person might, for example, be both locally attached in a geographical sense 
and at the same time open to foreign traditions, and vice versa (cf. Gubert, 
2000). Going back to Roudometof’s proposed four factors, we find it likely 
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that the inclusion of both geographical and non-geographical factors in the 
same dimension will make the model too simplistic. Roudometof (2005a: 
125) himself recognizes the problem that globalization is a multidimensional 
process, but nevertheless suggests a one-dimensional model. 

The visions and priorities where it would be reasonable to expect locals 
and cosmopolitans to hold different views refer to several important 
dimensions of social life. These include attachment to regions, states or 
countries, local cultures and the national economy. Accordingly, then, the 
dimensions of the cosmopolitanocal continuum take the form of differ- 
ent degrees of attachment to both geographical and sociocultural aspects 
of transnationalism. It is a foregone conclusion that different individuals’ 
sentiments would vary depending upon the particular dimension they 
feel is most important for themselves and others. 

Roudometof argues that the four continuous factors are a conceptualiza- 
tion of the cosmopolitanism-localism continuum. Our argument is that this 
model is too simplistic to catch the variation he sets out to capture and it is 
not possible to empirically detect the complexity of transnationalism in a 
one-dimensional conceptualization. Ideally, people identifying themselves 
as cosmopolitans or locals will empirically end up at the opposite ends of the 
continuum. The problem that arises using this model is to empirically dis- 
tinguish between the variations along the continuum due to differences in 
attitudes and differences because subdimensions within the continuum are 
not correlated and therefore obscuring the picture. Therefore, we suggest 
that cosmopolitanism is better understood using a two-dimensional model, 
allowing us to differentiate between these different types of variation. In a 
two-dimensional model, individuals’ positions are easier to locate since it 
allows us to place them within a two-dimensional space. Variations between 
an individual's position, for instance along the dimension ‘local attachment’ 
and the dimension ‘cultural/economic protectionism’, can then be better 
understood since the two-dimensional model allows for a position as both 
local and open. In the one-dimensional continuum, this individual’s posi- 
tion can be mistaken for a position in-between cosmopolitan and local and 
not capturing the interesting variations in individual positions. 

To be able to capture this complexity, of transnationalism and in peo- 
ple’s attitudes and ways of viewing the world, we suggest two continu- 
ous dimensions: one measuring local-global attitudes and one measuring 
the sociocultural aspect of attachment, protectionism—openness. We think 
that these core dimensions theoretically capture the main components of 
Roudometof’s concept. There could, of course, be more dimensions but 
following the criteria of parsimony, we believe that two dimensions are 
enough to map the relevant positions that comprise cosmopolitanism. 
Needless to say, we, as Roudometof, consider the usefulness of the model 
to be an empirical question. 
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Method 


The analyses were made with data from the International Social Survey 
Programme (ISSP), more specifically, the 1995 and 2003 modules on 
national identity in Sweden. The data set used in the analyses is com- 

of representative samples of the Swedish population between the 
ages of 18 and 76 (1995: N = 2000; 2003: N = 2000). The response rate was 
65 percent in the 1995 sample and 59 percent in 2003. Data from two years 
were used, since this makes it possible to see whether there are changes in 
the cosmopolitanJocal continuum of values over time. 

To measure the cosmopolitanism—ocal continuum, seven questions from 
the survey were used, corresponding to Roudometof's four aspects of 
attachment (see Table 1): degree of attachment to a locality /region; degree 
of attachment to a state or country; degree of support for local culture; and 
degree of economic, cultural and institutional protectionism. The questions 
do not correspond perfectly to Roudometof's operationalization, but they 
are a relatively good estimation of his four aspects. Unfortunately, only one 
question to measure country solidarity was available, but considering the 
positions, Roudometof arguing for a one-dimensional continuum and our- 
selves for a two-dimensional, it is our position that comes off the worst. 
Needless to say, a questionnaire that was more adjusted to Roudometof's 
operationalization would be preferable, although it would require a new 
survey and exclude the possibility of longitudinal testing. The table also 


Table 1 Questions from the ISSP Surveys, 1995 and 2003, Measuring Roudometof's 
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indicates the two-dimensional model of cosmopolitanism proposed by the 
authors where the place-attached attitudes are expected to constitute one 
factor and the non-place-attached attitudes the other. 

Latent class (LC) factor analyses were used since the data level of the 
questions is not sufficient to use traditional factor analysis (Vermunt and 
Magidson, 2005). À latent class factor model is fairly similar to traditional 
factor analysis but has a number of advantages. Latent class analysis was 
developed to handle discrete variables, and variables of different scale 
types, and hence suitable in analyses of survey data (McCutcheon, 1987). 
The association between observed variables is explained by one or more 
unobserved, or latent, factors(s). The major difference between an LC factor 
model and traditional models of factor analysis is that the latent factors are 
assumed to be dichotomous or ordinal as opposed to continuous and nor- 
mal distributed (Vermunt and Magidson, 2005: 29). An additional advan- 
tage of this approach is that it assures each factor to be one-dimensional 
(Vermunt and Magidson, 2005). Considering Roudometof’s hypothesis, 
assuming one factor of which the two ends represent ideal types of cos- 
mopolitans and locals, this model better fits our intention than traditional 
factor analysis. For this purpose, the statistical programme Latent Gold was 
used, which also gives all respondents an individual modal score on each 
underlying factor, and in this way creates new variables according to the 
results of the factor analysis (see Vermunt and Magidson, 2000) .? 

As mentioned, the results of the factor analyses were used to cateporize 
the respondents into four groups according to their modal scores on each 
factor. One could say that the result of this procedure is four ideal-type 
groups. To explore them further, the socioeconomic characteristics of 
people in the groups were analysed by chi-square tests. The objective of this 
analysis was to explore whether the groups differed not only in their view 
of the world but also with regard to gender, age, income, place of origin, etc. 


Results 


The seven attitude questions were factor analysed to test Roudometot’s 
hypothesis of a one-dimensional cosmopolitan scale. Three different solu- 
tions were tested; one, two and three factors, and the results show that a 
two-dimensional solution better fits the data; ie. people's attitudes in 
relation to local, national and global issues can be understood according 
to two underlying factors rather than one, or three for that matter (see 
Table 2). Separate LC factor analyses were made for each year with simi- 
lar results, strengthening this conclusion. 

Table 2 not only shows that the one-dimensional solution has a poorer fit 
than the two-dimensional but also that adding a third dimension does 
not result in a better fit on the contrary, looking at the goodness of fit 
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Table 2 Latent Factor Analysis, Model Fit for Different Factor Solutions, in 


1995 and 2003 
LL BIC (based on LL) L? df.  pvalue 

1995 

1-Factor —3332 55 6765.17 251.63 112 .00 

2-Factor —3256.85 6673.80 100.23 103 -56 

3-Factor —3248.06 6702.91 82.65 96 83 
2003 

1-Factor —3327.74. 6767 34 396.01 238 -00 

2-Factor —2847.42 5866.62 113.71 101 .18 

3-Factor —2845.49 D895.78 109.85 96 16 





measurement BIC we find that a two-dimensional solution gives the lowest 
levels in both 1995 and 2003. However, the 1995 data show a slightly better 
fit than the latter year, indicated in 1995 by similar values in degrees of free- 
dom and L“ statistics. The poorer fit in 2008 is probably due to one of the 
indicators, ‘Solidarity with region’, being significantly explained by both of 
the two underlying factors. All other indicators, both in 1995 and 2003, are 
related only to one of the factors (for significance and betas see Appendix, 
Table A1). To make the results comprehensible and at the same time show 
how well the two-dimensional solution fits the data, the two-dimensional 
solutions are presented as bi-plots (see Figure 1; the results from 1995 and 
2003 are similar and therefore only one bi-plot is displayed in the main text 
while the second can be found in the Appendix; see Figure A1). In bi-plots 
the factor means for each factor are plotted in a two-dimensional space. 

Figure 1 shows that the horizontal factor ranges from local to open atti- 
tudes and the vertical factor ranges from protectionist to open attitudes, 
hence, they correspond to our hypothesis of one local-global' dimension 
and one ‘protectionism—openness’ dimension. The local-global factor is 
the strongest in terms of explained variance, the factor contributes to the 
explanation of the indicators between 29 and 68 percent. The strength of 
the second factor, ‘protectionism—openness’, is more modest; between 10 
and 29 percent. The two factors are not significantly correlated, p = .46. 

These results indicate that there is a difference between attitudes based in a 
specific geographical setting and attitudes based on social and cultural aspects. 
Trying to fit all seven indicators into one factor not only rends poor model fit 
statistics but would also prevent us from embracing the complexity of people’s 
attitudes in times of transnationalism. Considering the similarity over time and 
the better fit of the two-factor solution, we think it feasible to go on with further 
analyses of the two-dimensional operationalization of transnationalism. 

To mvestigate if the two-dimensional model can help us to understand 
more about different population segments, the respondents were categorized 
into four groups. The factor modals from the LC factor analysis were used to 
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Figure 1 Factor Means of Each Indicator's Answering Alternative; 1995 Data 


extract the groups and gave us the groups: local protectionists, open globals, 
global protectionists and open locals (see Figure 2). Since this categorization 
is not statistically tested and our point of departure is theoretical rather than 
methodological, we present the following results as descriptions rather than 
explanatory analysis (bivariate analyses of differences between the groups’ 
socioeconomic characteristics have been done, see Table A2).? The aim was to 
see if differences in transnational attitudes are related to differences in socioe- 
conomic characteristics such as gender, age and income. 

The first group, local protectionists, are people holding place-attached 
and protectionist values; the group is characterized by older people living 
in rural areas with a low level of education and a low income. Those in the 
second group, open globals, are quite the opposite; they hold open and 
global values and are usually young people living in cities with a high 
level of education, more women than men and voting to a higher degree 
for the Green Party and the Liberals. People with foreign backgrounds are 
also overrepresented in this group. 

As the name indicates, those in the third group, global protectionists, 
have global but protectionist values. Men are overrepresented in this 
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Figure 2 Graphical Representation of the Four Groups within the Two-Dimensional 
Space: Local-Global and ioni. 

Notes: Percentages represent how large each group is compared with the total sample, and 
each group’s predommant socioeconomic characteristics are shown for each year. The 
arrow indicates the development over time (from 1995 to 2003). 


group, as are people with a low level of education, a low income and 
those who vote for the Social Democrats. People in this group also come 
from the countryside or towns to a higher degree than average. The fourth 
group, open locals, consists of people holding local/national and open 
values, and is mainly characterized by young and middle-aged women 
living in cities with a high level of education and a high income. 

Comparing the characteristics of the four groups, there are differences 
between all four groups: even though there are similarities between the two 
open and the two protectionist groups. However, the empirical evidence for 
a two-dimensional solution instead of a one-dimensional model is still 
strong. Apart from the better fit of the model, the two-dimensional model 
is supported also by the clear pattern of distinct and interpretable groups 
both when it comes to attitudes and to socioeconomic characteristics. 

The number of people in each group varies, and two of the groups, local 
protectionists and open locals, are larger than the groups of open globals and 
global protectionists. If we look at the changes in attitudes between 1995 and 
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2003, we can conclude that the only significant change between these years 
is a move from open locals and open globals to local protectionists and 
global protectionists, as indicated by the large arrow in Figure 2 The group 
of global protectionists has grown by 4 percent and the group of local pro- 
tectionists has grown by 12 percent between 1995 and 2003 at the expense of 
the groups of open locals and open globals. 


Concluslon 


This study cannot support Roudometof's suggested one-dimensional con- 
tinuum of cosmopolitanJocal attitudes, at least not in Sweden. Attitudes 
related to cosmopolitanism seem to be structured according to two dimen- 
sions: one local-global, based on attachment to a specific town, region or 
country, and the other of protectionism—openness, based on cultural and 
economic protectionism or openness. Our suggested two-dimensional 
model has several advantages over a one-dimensional continuum. Apart 
from the fact that it fits the actual empirical data better, it allows us to posi- 
tion people within this space, taking into account not only the level of cos- 
mopolitanism but also variations within cosmopolitanism, ie. the difference 
between geographical and “cultural' aspects. A two-dimensional model also 
makes it possible to determine how these concepts relate to each other; for 
instance, the development from openness to protectionism that we find in 
our data between 1995 and 2003 might have been misinterpreted in a one- 
dimensional continuum model, as Roudometof’s, as an overall change 
towards localism and protectionism. In our suggested model, it is possible 
to analyse this change as follows: attachment to a location does not increase 
between 1995 and 2003 but cultural and ethnical protectionism do, as open- 
ness generally decreases. Thus, the two dimensions of cosmopolitanism give 
us a better understanding of the complex processes involved. This tendency 
could hardly have been analysed within a one-dimensional model. 

By translating the two factors into four groups of people — local protec- 
tionists, open globals, global protectionists and open locals — we take the 
concretization of transnationalism one step further. This categorization 
can be used in empirical studies of, for example, environmental concern, 
attitudes towards migration and, perhaps most interestingly, comparisons 
of cosmopolitanism between different regions across the world, thereby 
investigating whether this is a thin or rooted cosmopolitanism. 

The analyses are stable over time, which indicates that our results are robust 
and not the product of a temporary flux Even though this is important in 
empirical studies, it is more interesting to note the tendency regarding the dis- 
tribution of attitudes over time. Roudometof does not specify whether a glo- 
calized society will become more open or closed (if the locals or cosmopolitans, 
in a one-dimensional continuum, are in the majority); he holds both scenarios 
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as possible. As we have seen, in this study the number of local and global 
protectionists increases at the expense of open locals and globals. As we 
mentioned earlier, our interpretation is that the attachment to a geographical 
location does not change much, at the same time as cultural protectionism 
increases. This suggests that cosmopolitanism tendencies are not necessarily 
tanism or localism and others towards cultural and economic protectionism, as 
in this case. The protectionists feel threatened by foreigners and new traditions 
imported from abroad. However, as we see, there are differences between 
groups of protectionists as well: the global protectionists are not only younger 
and better educated, they are not place attached as are the older, less educated 
local protectionists. It is plausible to picture global protectionists as aware of 
and occasionally interacting in transnational social spaces but not being 
transnationals in a cosmopolitan open sense. In fact, both Roudometof (2005a) 
and Beck (2002) state that there is no cosmopolitanism unless there is localism, 
and maybe there is no openness unless there is protectionism. 
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Figure A1 Factor Means of Each Indicator's Answering Alternative (2003 data) 
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Table A1 Latent Class Factor Analyses, Data Sets from 1995 and 2003, of the 
Attitudinal Questions of National Identity (betas). All Indicators Only 
Contribute Significantly to One of the Underlying Factors Except 
‘Solidarity with Region’, which In 2003 Contribute to Both Factors 


1995 2003 





“+ n < 001, *p<.05,*p<.10. 
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new structural conditions with diferent social implications in different parts 
of the world. This is a period in which we see the growth of a new form of 
capitalism that Manuel Castells has termed ‘informational’, and in which 
the struggle over the control of information, symbols and knowledge is 
becoming increasingly important for structural reasons (Castells, 1996, 
2001; Lash and Urry, 1994). Consequently, a principal aspect of the new 
social movements is their emphasis on information politics, defined by 
Keck and Sikkink (1998: 16) as ‘the ability to quickly and credibly generate 
politically usable information and move it to where it has the most impact’. 
In contradistinction to a number of influential sociological works on social 
movements and informationalism or post-industrialism (Castells, 1996; 
Melucci, 1996), the case of anti-apartheid shows that movements not just in 
the North but also in the South developed a sophisticated politics of infor- 
mation during the postwar era, including carefully thought-out strategies 
of public information that provided a solid base for the movement's vari- 
ous public communication strategies. 


Global Public Sphere, Counter-Publics and Civil 
Soclety 


Looking at current attempts to theorize transnational and global phe- 
nomena, theoretical and empirical elaborations on ‘global civil society’ 
(Anheier et al., 2005/6; Kaldor, 2003; Keane, 2003) and on transnational 
public spheres (Dahlgren, 2001; Olesen, 2005) are of particular relevance 
for an understanding of the public communication of the anti-apartheid 
movement As a point of departure, I use Thomas Olesen’s article 
“Transnational Publics: New Spaces of Social Movement Activism and the 
Problem of Global Long-Sightedness’ (Olesen, 2005). While I regard this 
article as an important contribution to the theoretical development of the 
sociology of social movements and transnational/global public commu- 
nication, I do also have a few disagreements with his approach. 

Olesen’s elaboration of the concept of ‘transnational public’ starts from a 
criticism of the concept of ‘global civil society’. This concept is not com- 
pletely dismissed, but Olesen argues that it is rather unproductive as an 
analytical concept it is too ‘large’ and not sufficiently precise. The notion of 
‘a plurality of transnational publics’, which should be seen as part of a 
transnational] public sphere, is, according to Olesen, more precise and there- 
fore more analytically useful. There are several merits in Olesen’s concept 
of “transnational publics’; particularly his emphasis on their character as 
social spaces with their own infrastructures; that they form around specific 
issues and situations; that they are mediated and communicative; that they 
are not detached from physical space; and that they imply ‘a new way of 
combining the local, the national and the transnational’ (Olesen, 2005: 420). 
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Thus, importantly, Olesen does not treat transnational publics as something 
completely detached from national public spheres and institutions. 

My first disagreement with Olesen regards his definition of ‘transnational’ 
and his criticism of the concept of ‘the global’. Olesen uses ‘transnational’ to 
refer to interactions across national borders, arguing that the transnational 
public sphere ‘is made up of national public spheres’ (Olesen, 2005: 424). As 
argued earlier, I think that it makes more sense to define this kind of inter- 
action, which is based solely on national institutions or organizations, as 
international. Otherwise, the theorizing of transnational and global processes 
risks reproducing methodological nationalism; ie. that the basic unit for 
social analysis is always the nation-state. 

Furthermore, in connection with his criticism of the concept of global 
civil society, it is argued that ‘global’ implicitly refers to ‘a phenomenon 
evenly distributed on a global scale’ (Olesen, 2005: 436). This argument is 
not convincing: just as it would be incorrect to argue that the term 
“national” implictly refers to a phenomenon evenly distributed on a 
national scale, there is nothing in the term ‘global’ itself, nor in the schol- 
arly discourse of global civil society (Anheier et al., 2005/6; Kaldor, 2003; 
Keane, 2003), that implies such a perspective. The advantage with the 
term ‘global’ is that it can be used to signify phenomena that make up a 
qualitatively different level of action, and of structural relations, than the 
national level. Regarding relations between national/global, I would 
argue that while the two levels always interact, one level is not funda- 
mental to the other. Accordingly, global civil society, and the global pub- 
lic sphere, should not be seen as a sum of a number of national civil 
societies /public spheres. As a social space, ‘the global’ is constituted by 
different rules, norms, institutions and regulations (or sometimes the 
absence of them), and by a different form of territoriality than the 
national. National civil society is national not because all citizens have 
equal access to its institutions or are part of its processes, but because its 
space is defined and limited by the institutions and the borders of the 
nation-state. 

The concept of global civil society does not imply that all men and 
women on earth have equal access to its institutions or are part of its 
processes (or are equally affected by them), but that it is a social space 
spanning all continents; and that it cannot be reduced to a set of rela- 
tions between a number of nation-states. National territories, institu- 
tions and organizations may be part of this space, and indeed provide 
links between global civil society and various nation-states, but they 
perform different functions in the global context. The power relations 
on the Internet, or in the global justice movement, are certainly influ- 
enced by certain social groups and institutions that are based in certain 
wealthy nation-states; but as social spaces they are not ultimately 
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defined by the territorialities — or power geographies (Sassen, 1996) — of 
these nation-states. 

To provide a definition, global civil society is a political space in which 
a diversity of political cultures interact and intersect. ‘Political culture’ 
refers to processes of communication and articulation of political experi- 
ences, action strategies, identities, values, norms and rules — and to the 
institutions in which these processes are embedded. The most visible 
empirical evidence of the growth of a global civil society during the 20th 
century was the emergence of a substantial number of non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), networks and social movements working across 
national borders. In 1909, there were 176 NGOs active across borders, 
whereas by the time apartheid ended, there were 28,900 (Held et al., 1999; 
McGrew, 1997). This process became particularly significant during the 
postwar era. As a movement composed of thousands of groups, organi- 
zations and networks in more than 100 countries, and which lasted for 
more than three decades (from the late 1950s to the mid-1990s), the anti- 
apartheid movement played an important role in this process. 

To avoid any misreadings, the use of ‘global civil society’ and “global 
public sphere’ does not imply a detachment from, but a relation to, 
national interaction and social spaces. The global and the national consti- 
tute semi-autonomous levels of social action. The political cultures inter- 
acting in the context of global civil society are most often national (and 
sometimes transnational) but, when entering into the global context, they 
change meaning and function. 

My second important disagreement with Olesen’s discussion of counter- 
publics regards the fact that his definition not only includes 
public communication but also face-to-face interaction. Here, I think that 
an important distinction is blurred. A number of sociologists have cor- 
rectly argued that recent societal developments have made the distinction 
public/private (and micro/macro) more difficult to handle. Social move- 
ment theorists have pointed to the fact that ‘the personal’ through prac- 
tices largely initiated by the women’s movement (but also facilitated by 
structural change) has become increasingly political (Cohen and Arato, 
1992) and that the process of individualization has brought in a new form 
of everyday political action, termed ‘life politics’ (Giddens, 1991). These 
changes certainly imply that the borderlands of public/private or public 
communication/face-to-face interaction are of crucial interest for any 
social researcher trying to understand current social movements and 
forms of political action, whether local, national or global. Nevertheless, I 
argue that in order to make a relevant analysis of the public sphere and 
public communication, it is extremely important to have the analytical 
tools to provide a distinction between the public and the private sphere, or 
public communication and face-to-face interaction. Such a distinction is 
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particularly useful when we analyse the public communication of collective 
actors, whether they are social movements or pressure groups of various 
kinds. For example, the public communication of a certain pressure group, 
acting in the interest of a number of influential businessmen, for instance, 
is both different from, and dependent on, interaction between these busi- 
nessmen that takes place outside public sphere, through face-to-face inter- 
action or through other means of communication. Similarly, as I show later, 
the anti-apartheid movement engaged in various forms of information 
work based on private or face-to-face interaction: personal exchange of 
information, private letters or private meetings to discuss public strategies. 
These activities were crucial resources for its public communication. It 
was, however, important that this work was not part of the public side of 
the movement if it had been made public, it would have changed the pub- 
lic appearance of the movement, and in some cases it might even have 
undermined the anti-apartheid counter-public. To sum up the argument, it 
is precisely the dynamic of the interaction between what occurs in the pub- 
lic sphere and what occurs outside it that provides the key for a fruitful 
sociological analysis of the strategies and impact of public communication. 
This argument also supports the use of global publics/public sphere in 
combtnation with, rather than replacing, ‘global civil society’. Thus, while 
(1) public sphere and counter-publics are distinguished from (2) everyday 
activities occurring outside the public sphere, such as different forms of life 
politics, face-to-face interaction and various modes of mediated communi- 
cation, they are both constituent elements of the interacting political cul- 
tures that make up global civil society. 


The Significance of Media and Information In the 
Anti-Apartheld Movement 


From the late 1950s to the 1990s, anti-apartheid activists all over the world 
came to realize the increasing importance of media work in order to mobi- 
lize national public opinion and influence governments, global corpora- 
tions and supranational institutions. 

The African National Congress (ANC) started to develop a conscious 
media politics in the early 1970s, when the Department of Information 
and Publicity, headed by Thabo Mbeki, was set up in London. I would 
even argue that the emerging global success of the ANC (which happened 
only in the late 1980s/early 1990s), which was extraordinary in relation to 
other liberation movements in Southern Africa, was partly due to the fact 
that it — and the organizations that were working closely with it — came to 
understand the importance of media work 

One extremely important media strategy of the ANC was to broadcast 
anti-apartheid radio programmes that reached people living in different 
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salarié et au fait d’être intégré régulièrement dans un lieu de travail. Certains de 
ces travailleurs intermittents disent que leurs mauvaises conditions de travail, 
l'investissement nécessaire pour constamment chercher du travail et l'adaptation 
permanente à de nouveaux environnements professionnels, diminuent leur moti- 
vation et finissent par leur faire prendre une certaine distance par rapport au 
marché du travail salarié. D'autres, cependant, sont de plus en plus prêts à 
accepter des compromis pour avoir une position stable sur le marché du travail. 
Ms admettent que cela les met en contradiction avec leurs propres valeurs en 
matière de ce que le travail représente pour eux, et ils ont des difficultés à accepter 
cette contradiction. Les effets du travail intermittent sur le bien-être sont aussi 
négatifs que ceux du chômage à cause d’un ensemble de facteurs qui ne se limi- 
tent pas aux difficultés financières. Quand l'emploi échoue à permettre à un indi- 
vidu de se réaliser soi-même, de développer ses capacités et de rentrer en relation 
avec autrui, il devient en quelque sorte du ‘nor-travail’. 


Mots-clés: emploi précaire + recherche qualitative + santé perçue + travail 
intermittent 


Trabajo intermitente y bienestar un pie en la puerta, un pie fuera 
Romaine Malenfant, Andrée LaRue y Michel Vézina 


En una sociedad en la cual el empleo estable contintia siendo la referencia, uno 
debe considerar que una situación de empleo insegura pueda representar una 
amenaza para el bienestar de una persona. En nuestro estudio empírico cualita- 
tivo basado en el método narrativo, hemos documentado los itinerarios de carrera 
de 22 hombres y 30 mujeres. Nuestro objetivo fue entender como el trabajo inter- 
mitente es experimentado por la gente y como esto afecta la vida y la salud 
percibida. Cuando nos encontramos con ellos, los trabajadores intermitentes no 
tenfan lazos de empleo continuos con un empleador, y 60 por ciento de ellos 
habían trabajado, a intervalos, seis meses o más durante el afio que precedió la 
entrevista. La gente que entrevistamos se consideraron dispuestos a, y capaces de, 
trabajar. Casi un tercio de los mismos habían tenido una vez un empleo estable de 
jornada completa durante muchos años. Nuestros resultados confirmaron la 
importancia del trabajo pagado y el papel central que ello juega en términos de 
reconocimiento social y de auto-estima. Los participantes concedieron un gran 
valor al tener estatus como trabajadores, y al estar integrados en un lugar de tra- 
bajo de manera regular. Algunos de estos trabajadores intermitentes dijeron que 
sus precarias condiciones de trabajo y la dedicación que supone la búsqueda con- 
stante de trabajo, así como la repetida adaptación a un nuevo ambiente de trabajo, 
disminuyó su motivación en el trabajo, lo que finalmente provocó que ellos mis- 
mos se distanciasen del mercado de trabajo pagado. Otros, sin embargo, están 
cada vez más deseosos de aceptar compromisos para mantener una posición 
estable en el mercado de trabajo. Ellos reconocen que esto les coloca en conflicto 


con sus propios valores en términos de lo que el trabajo significa para ellos, 
y que tienen dificultades para aceptar esta contradicción. Los efectos del trabajo 
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intermitente para el bienestar son tan perjudiciales como los del desempleo 
debido a una serie de factores que no se Hmitan a las dificultades financieras que 
ello crea. Cuando el empleo no consigue permitir que el individuo alcance la real- 
ización personal, desarrolle sus capacidades y entable relaciones con otros, se con- 


vierte, en algunos aspectos, en “no-trabajo”. 


Palabras clave: empleo precario + investigación cualitativa + salud percibida + 
trabajo intermitente 


La Recherche de méthodologies alternatives 

Les étudiants et les professeurs issus de minorités éthniques dans des institutions 
universitaires occidentales ou occidentalisées se trouvent souvent dans des 
dilemmes méthodologiques quand leurs recherches explorent les savoirs 
indigènes et des sujets interculturels. De tels dilemmes impliquent de réprimer les 
connaissances qu'ils apportent au monde universitaire pour se conformer à 
l'orthodoxie méthodologique et se faire accepter de l'establishment scientifique. 
Dans cet article, je soulève des questions concernant de telles répressions 
méthodologiques que les professeurs issus de minorités ethniques rencontrent 
dans des institutions occidentales. Pour ce faire, fe m’appuie sur les obstacles 
méthodologiques que j'ai rencontrés au cours de ma propre activité de recherche. 
J'ouvre la discussion sur les limites de l’orthodoxie méthodologique en matière de 
recherche sur le subalterne dans les mondes de sa propre existence. Je conclus en 


suggérant des pistes pour enrichir la méthodologie. 


Mots-clés: désenchantement + méthodologie + modernisation + multitude 
+ savoir indigène 


La búsqueda de metodologías alternativas 

Los estudiantes étnicos y los académicos que están actualmente afiliados a institu- 
clones académicas occidentales u occidentalizadas, y cuyos estudios exploran 
el conocimiento indígena, y temas interculturales, se topan a menudo con dilemas 
metodológicos. Frecuentemente, tales dilemas conllevan la represión de 
conocimientos que ellos llevan a la academia para someterse a la ortodoxia 
científica metodológica y obtener la aceptación de los establiahments científicos. En 
este artículo planteo cuestiones concernientes a algunos de estos tipos de repre- 
siones que los académicos étnicos encuentran en las instituciones occidentales. 
Para ello me baso en las barreras metodológicas que yo encontré en el curso de mi 
propia investigación. De esta manera abro una discusión sobre las limitaciones de 
la ortodoxia metodológica establecida en la investigación de lo subalterno en sus 
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propios mundos de la vida (life-worlds). Concluyo con algunos sugestivos consejos 
para el enriquecimiento de la metodología. 


Palabras clave: conocimiento indfgena + desencantamiento + metodologia + 
modernización + multitud 


La Construction sociale des ‘droits originels’ des indigènes sur la terre 
en Australie 
Damien Short 


Les écrits universitaires sur les droits des peuples indigènes sant dominés par 
ceux des juristes et des politologues. Cependant cet article adopte une approche 
sociologique, en analysant les droits indigènes en Australie comme un 
phénomène socialement construit, le produit d'idéaux, mais aussi de structures 
coloniales bien établies et d’un équilibre des pouvoirs entre des intérêts politiques. 
Il montre comment, durant les processus d’institutionnalisation des droits, des 
lobbies commerciaux, aidés habilement par un gouvernement réceptif et les 
médias, ont construit des campagnes de propagande pour défendre leurs intérêts 
au détriment de ceux des indigènes. La législation qui en a résulté fut un exercice 
de limitation des droits sous un vernis de réforme agraire. La conclusion de 
l'article met en évidence les tensions entre les régimes nationaux des droits de 
cette nature et les normes internationales en matière de droits de l’homme, et il 


suggère une approche qui permettrait de surmonter ce problème. 


Mots-clés: Australie + construction sociale + droits + législation + peuple indigène 


La construcción social de “títulos nativos’ indígenas de derechos de 
tierra en australia 

Damien Short 

Los académicos de derecho y los teóricos de la política dominan los escritos 
académicos sobre el tema de los derechos de los pueblos indígenas. Este artículo, 
no obstante, adopta un abordaje sociológico, analizando derechos indígenas en 
Australia como un fenómeno socialmente construido, el producto de ambos ide- 
ales: estructuras coloniales arraigadas y el equilibrio de poder entre intereses 
políticos. Esto muestra como, durante procesos de institucionalización de los 
derechos, hábilmente ayudados por un gobierno y medios de comunicación per- 
ceptivos, grupos de presión comerciales construyeron campañas publicitarias 
para promover sus intereses en detrimento de los intereses indígenas. La legis- 
lación resultante fue un ejercicio de limitación de derechos detrás de un barniz de 
reforma agraria. El artículo concluye destacando la tensión entre este tipo de 
regímenes de derechos nacionales y normas internacionales de derechos 


humanos, y sugiere un abordaje que podría superar este problema. 
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Palabras clave: Australia + construcción social + derechos + legislación + pueblos 
indígenas 


Les Cosmopolites et les locaux une enquête empirique sur le 
transnationalisme 
Anna Olofsson et Susanna Ohman 


Le but de cette étude est de tester empiriquement le modèle à dimension unique 
du transnationalisme, tel qu'il a été suggéré par Roudometof, et de le comparer à 
un modele alternatif á deux dimensions. Cette étude utilise les données d'une 
enquête suédoise par questionnaire du Programme International d'Enquéte 
Sociale de 1995 et 2003. Les résultats montrent que la solution à deux dimensions, 
plutôt qu'à dimension unique, correspond mieux aux données. On peut se 
représenter le transnationalisme selon deux axes, l’un allant du local au mondial, 
et l’autre du protectionnisme à l'ouverture. Les mêmes résultats ont été obtenus 
en 1995 et 2003. Ils montrent que les personnes qui ont des attitudes différentes 
ont aussi des caractéristiques socio-économiques différentes, et qu'il y a une 
tendance vers plus de protectionnisme, plutôt que d'ouverture, dans les attitudes 
du public suédois. 


Mots-clés: cosmopolitanisme + ISSP + mondialisation + localisme + 
protectionnisme 


Cosmopolitas y locales: una investigación empírica del 
transnacionalismo 
Anna Olofsson y Susanna Ohman 


El objetivo de este estudio es testar empíricamente la operacionalización 
unidimensional del transnacionalismo desde el cosmopolitardsmo al localismo, y 
con una operacionalizaciôn alternativa bidimensional, sugerida por 
Roudometof. El estudio usa datos de una encuesta sueca del Programa 
Internacional de Encuestas Sociales, 1995 y 2003. Los resultados indican que una 
solución bidimensional se adecua mejor a los datos que una solución 
unidimensional. Así, el transnacionalismo puede ser visto como una dimensión que 
oscilarfa entre lo local y lo global, y también oscilarfa entre el proteccionismo y la 
abertura. El mismo resultado fue obtenido tanto en 1995 como en 2003. Los 
resultados también muestran que gente con diferentes actitudes difiere igualmente 
en características soclo-económicas, y que a través del tiempo ha existido una mayor 
tendencia de actitudes proteccionistas, que de abertura, entre el público sueco. 


Palabras clave: cosmopolitanismo + globalización + ISSP + localismo + 
proteccionismo 
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Les Mouvements sociaux, les médias et l'émergence d’une sphère 
publique mondiale: le cas de la luttre contre l’apartheid comme 
contre-public 

Hakan Thörn 


Dans le contexte d’une mondialisation accrue et de l'émergence d'internet, un 
nouveau champ de recherche est apparu sur la croissance d'une sphère publique 
internationale. Dans ce débat, le livre de Habermas fournit encore le point de 
départ de la discussion et de l’analyse de la transformation structurelle (en cours) 
de la sphère publique. Cet article apporte une contribution à ce nouveau champ 
de recherche grâce à une analyse des stratégies de communication publique du 
mouvement de luttre contre l'apartheid et de sa formation comme contre-public 
mondial. Le mouvement pour abolir l'apartheid en Afrique du Sud était peut-être 
le mouvement social d’aprés-guerre le plus intégré au niveau international, un 
mouvement de mouvements qui impliquait des organisations anti-coloniales, des 
organisations de travailleurs, de femmes, de solidarité, de droits de l’homme et de 
la jeunesse dans des pays de tous les continents. 


Mots-clés: ant-apartheid + médias + mouvements sociaux + sphère mondiale + 
sphère publique internationale 


Movimientos sociales, los medios de comunicación y el surgimiento 
de una esfera pública global: el caso del anti-apartheid como 
contrapúblico 

Håkan Thorn 


En el contexto de la globalización intensificada y la emergencia del internet, ha 
surgido un nuevo campo de investigación que trata del crecimiento de una esfera 
pública transnacional. En este debate, el libro de Habermas aún proporciona un 
punto inicial para una discusión y análisis de la transformación estructural, en 
curso, de la esfera pública. Este artículo va a hacer una contribución a este nuevo 
campo de investigación a través del análisis de estrategias de comunicación 
pública del movimiento anti-apartheid, y su formación de un contrapúblico 
global. El movimiento para abolir el apartheid en África del Sur era tal vez el 
movimiento social transnacional más altamente integrado durante la época de 
posguerra, un movimiento de movimientos que envolvía solidaridad 
anticolonialista de trabajadores y mujeres, derechos humanos y organizaciones de 
jóvenes en países de todos los continentes. 


Palabras clave: anti-apartheid + esfera global + esfera pública transnacional + | 
medios de comunicación + movimientos sociales | 
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